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' BuT a8 WE WERE ATTOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, BVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT Gop, WHICH TRIETH ovUR HEARTS.” 
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UNANSWERED. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





Does she hear my call pursue her 
Upon the wind? 

The way is steep with surges, 
The sea is blind— 

The way that leads through darkness 
From her to me— 

And dim the stars and distant 
Above that sea. 


My voice faints with pursuing 
The wind’s wild track, 
The sea is a restless ruin, 
The night is black ; 

So far and faint the star-shine 
That not one ray 
Lights up the awfal darkness 

On that far way. 


1 tire of the dark, and the silence 
Of night and éea, 

And winds that bring no message 
From her to me ; 

But I think, at last she must listen 
To my far ery, 

And the stars, they say, are steadfast, 
Though cold and high. 





THE NEW TREATIES WITH CHINA. 
BY §. L. BALDWIN, D. D. 


Tae INDEPENDENT’s editorial on the new 
treaties fittingly presents the humiliating 
attitude of the great American nation in 
begging China to allow the restriction of 
Chinese immigration to this country. We 
assume a position before the nations of the 
earth that is grotesque in its absurdity. Not 
many years ago these two great nations 
agreed with each other on the following 
statement, which they published to the 
world: 

‘‘The United States of America and the 
Emperor of China cordially recognize the 
inherent and inalienable right of man to 
change his home and allegiance, and also 
the mutual advantage of free migration and 
emigration of their citizens and subjects 
respectively, from one country to the other, 
for purposes of curiosity, of trade, or as 

rmanent residents.”—Art. V of the Bur- 
ingame Treaty. 

They did not propose by this agreement 
to establish a new right, or to confer new 
and unusual privileges upon their citizens 
and subjects respectively; but merely to 
** recognize” an “inherent and inalienable 
right” already existing. 

What has occurred to work a change in 
the constitution of things, so as to over- 
throw this ‘inherent and inalienable” 
right? Ludicrous enough, as Tue INpE- 
PENDENT points out, is the answer, that 
about two hundred thousand Chinamen 
have immigrated into this country in a 
quarter of a century. A prejudice was 
aroused against them, at first mainly con- 
fined to another class of immigrants, who 
are noted for demanding high wages for 
indifferent labor, who contribute largely to 
our jails and hospitals, who soon learn the 
art of voting “early and often,” and who 
manage to get the control of our municipal 
institutions, and squander the public money 
in donations to a certain religious organ- 
ization and in providing fat offices for 
themselves, This class of ‘‘ American citi- 
zens” determined that ‘‘the Chinese must 
go,” and, raising the cry of ‘‘ Protection to 
the American Workingman,” secured a 
jarge following of laboring men, especially 
that sort who never labor when there is a 








possibility of avoiding it. California polit- 
ical parties being nearly equally divided, 
this class held the balance of power. The 
two great parties in the nation being nearly 
equal in numbers, the electoral votes of 
California and Oregon were considered very 
important. So both parties were ready to 
insert an anti-Chinese plank in their 
platforms; not because any intelligent man 
in either party believed that we were in the 
remotest danger of being ruined by cheap 
Chinese labor, but because they wanted the 
votes of the Pacific States for their presi- 
dential candidates. Congress hurriedly 
passed a law restricting Chinese immigra- 
tion, which every statesman in that body 
knew the President would be obliged to 
veto, as being in flagrant contravention of 
existing treaties. Then our commissioners 
were dispatched to negotiate new treaties, 
and avert the great perils threatening our 
civilization from the presence of a hundred 
thousand Chinese and the possible increase 
of that number by from ten to twenty thou- 
sand annually. 

And what a sorry figure we cut in the 
whole matter? I find in The Tribune of 
Jan. 15th an aecotnh of the mogotiations: 
between ‘fhe commissioners of the two 
countries. After our commissioners had 
made known their errand, the Chinese 
commissioners replied in a formal doc- 
ument. Referring to the Chinese laborers 
in California, they say: 

‘Their number certainly is not small. 
Being from a race of dwellers upon the sen- 
coast, they have desired to thither, and 
have regarded California aff land of abund- 
ance and as furnishing great opportunities. 
They have also rejoiced in the freedom of 
the United States. Hence, they have not 
gone there as the result of deceit, or by 
being kidnapped, or under contract as 
coolies; but have flown thither as the wild 
geese fly. In the many years of Chinese 
emigration to California a hundred lines of 
enterprise have arisen and commercial 
activity has developed to an immense ex- 
tent. The Chinese have given a large 
amount of their labor to your people, and 
the benefits of that labor to your country 
have not been few; but now, because the 
Chinese do good work for small remuner- 
ation, the rabble are making complaints. 
Since the amount paid to the laborer is 
small, the employer is able to save more, 
and, hence, the benefit still inures to the 
citizen of the United States. This would 
seem to be fair reasoning the world over.” 


To all which we can only say: True, every 
word of it. Notice how summarily the oft- 
reiterated charge that the immigrants are 
coolie slaves is disposed of. These Chinese 
statesmen, who have watched with a jeal- 
ous eye all traffic in coolies, say of the emi- 
grants to the United States they ‘‘have 
flown thither as the wild geese fly”; and 
our commissioners attempted no denial. 
How our cheeks mantle with shame as we 
read the simple and truthful statement that 
‘they rejoiced in the freedom of the Uni- 
ted States”! How humiliating the propo- 
sition to abridge that freedom! 

The Chinese commissioners also refer to 
the ‘‘competition between the Irish and 
stranger guests ” as one’of the reasons lead- 
ing to the desire for a modification of the 
treaties; and in this connection they adroit 
ly refer to the Burlingame Treaty: 

*‘ At the ratification of this Treaty the 

ple of both sides of the Pacifie 
eaped, shouted, and clapped their hands 
with joy and pleasure; friendly relations 
were firmly established; divisions were ob- 
literated; the people could come and go as 
they chose; and the governments _ 
heeded the wishes of the —_ All th 

honor 


eminen nd in the high- 
setdapree to the Uwitod States.” 93 3 ~ 
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And then they leave us to infer what the 
present demand for a change is. 

The best answer our commissioners had 
to make to these statements, which are 
notoriously and undeniably true, was to get 
up on their dignity, and remind the Chinese 
commissioners that it was their duty to take 
the representations of the American com- 
missioners as the well-considered utterances 
of our Government, representing a real and 
grave peril; and that they had no right to 
go behind these representations and seek 
for the motives influencing the policy of 
the Government in rumors and gossip 
among the people. And then, of all things 
in the world, Mr. Trescott brings up the 
platforms of our two political parties to 
prove that the unanimous sentiment of the 
people is in favor of limitation of Chinese 
immigration! Shade of Munchausen! To 
rebuke the Chinese statesmen for going 
behind the representations of our commis- 
sioners, and learning from a United States 
minister that the competition with Irish 
labor is at the bottom of the agitation; and 
then, in the next breath, to quote the 
_cateh-penny planks of political platforms, 
see igure ng bes 
“as the people! 
the party of liberty received in losing, 
through a wretched forgery, at the last 
moment, the votes in bidding for which it 
80 demeaned itself! 

But I forbear. Our commissioners made 
up for the lack of reason on their side by 
persistence; and the Chinese, never anxious 
to get rid of their people, and appreciating 
at its full worth the trepidation of our 
Government over the tremendous influx of 
Chinese immigrants to our overstocked 
land, consented that we might limit, but 
not entirely prohibit the immigration of 
Chinese laborers. A treaty to that effect was 
signed and the precious boon is in the 
hands of the Senate. If it be confirmed, 
let Congress move slowly—as is its wont in 
other and more pressing matters—in acting 
upon the glorious right now fully conceded 
to us of going back upon all our prin- 
ciples and traditjons, and shutting our 
doors against one class of immigrants, and 
that one of the most useful and most barm- 
less classes that have appeared among us. 

The United States has said to China: 
“Oh! do let us shut out your laborers from 
a participation in the benefits of our broad 
acres andin the development of our im- 
mense resources.” China has consented; 
and what has she asked in return? I am 
astonished that this question has awakened 
so little public attention. But another 


— will be required for its considera- 
tion. 
Newark, N. J. 
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THE LAND OF THE PUEBLOS. 


AMONG THE ARCHIVES.—THINGS NEW 
AND OLD. 





BY SUSAN E. WALLACE, 
(Mes. Governor LEw WALLACE). 


One day, while mousing or, as President 
Lincoln used to say, browsing among the 
manuscripts, and musing about the dead. 
and-gone heroes, and how times have altered 
since they rode out like Paladins of romance 
to tempt Fortune in her high places, I 
came on a letter which differed from the 
commonplace documents littered about and 
was not emblazoned with the splash of any 
great seal. It was very yellow and musty, 





NUMBER 1680, 


son, It required the daintiest handling, 
Carefully I unfolded the sheet, almost thick 
as vellum and in danger of dropping to 
tatters, and marked a spot once sealed with 
wax, flaked off long ago. The address was 
Antonio Eusebio de Cubero, Secretary of 
Gen. Don Diego de Vargas, Governor of 
Nueva Mejico. I opened the quaint mis- 
sive, and lo! a love-letter, dated Sevilla, 
November, 1692, It began with stately, 
sweet salute: ‘‘To my own true love and 
faithful knight, from his Rosita de Castile.” 
Like the Dantean lovers, 
“I turned no further leaf.” 

Nearly two centuries the antique billet 
had lain entombed in this earthy sepulcher; 
now would I bring it to the light again, and, 
tenderly folding the sheet, I bore it to the 
quiet of my own room, for reading at leisure. 

This is the way it runs, written in diminu- 
tive hand, indistinct at the beginning, now 
almost illegible. With tender words, not 
always in correctest spelling, the little 
Rose of Castile writes to Eusebio Antonio. 
Her father and big brother wage war in 
Algeria. She had just learned to sing, with 
Ner mandolin, a madrigal, which she quotes 


site Spanish-Arab perfume and prison it in 


harsh English. I know nothing in our lan- 
guage so nearly approaching the dainty love- 
ditty as the song of Burns, which will live 
till the last lover dies: 


“ Had we never loved so kindly, 
Had we never loved so blindly, 
Never met and never parted, 
We had ne’er been broken hearted,” 


She told how when the young moon was 
shining, and the fat, cross duenna was fast 
asleep, she had crept from her side and out 
of reach of her snoring, to wander along the 
Guadalquiver, where the citron shade is 
deepest and the silver lilies shadow sing- 
ing waters. She was tired of dances and of 
flattery, and that odious Manuelita, and, 
lighted only by the moon and the glow- 
worm, the maiden lingered by the fountuin 
till the bell in the tower rangtwo. ‘‘ There, 
by the bed of. sweet basil—dost remember, 
Eusebio caro?” 

And what for, lady fair? Aydemi/ Is 
there a reader so dull as not to know, with- 
out telling, "twas to dream, and to dream, 
and to dream? : 

Easy to picture her in graceful youth and 
all beautiful. The delicate Murillo head; 
the Andalusian eyes glancing this way and 
that from the arched window Moresque; 
shyly she flitted out the barred gate, among 
the myrtles stepping so lightly she scarcely 
startled the dove who stirred in her nest; 
the flower-like face draped by the veiling, 
envious rebosa, held close by the rose-leaf 
hand; the one bright circlet shining on 
the taper finger—can you not see her 
stealing along through the golden orange 
orchard, the almond’s snow-white glitter? 
There, with infinite love and longing, 
with lips waiting to be kissed, she listened 
to the nightingale’s song to the rose, start- 
ing at the silken rustle of her dress; and as 
the strokes of the bell shook the giant 
pillars of the cathedral fleeing like a guilty 
thing back to the snoring, fat aunt. Only 
she lingered a moment to look up at the 
indigo sky and the slim Giralda tower, 
there by ‘the bed of sweet basil—‘‘ dost 
remember, Eusebio caro?” 

Such was the soft Rosita de Castile, and 
she asks the old question: When dost thou 
dream of me, dearest? It is a sort of 





stained in one corver by a blue book 
thrown on it in the time of President John- 


treachery to publish the deep secret, and I 
beg pardon of the shade of the gentle lady, 
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if it lingers round the hard clay of which 
these walls are made. O tender love! O 
fond young heart, that stopped beating 
nearly two hundred years ago! I fear Don 
Antonio Eusebio was hardly so true as thou 
wast. Knigbts-errant, tilting through the 
New World, bad no such quest as the 
blameless Sir Galahad, though they pushed 
the ‘* pundonor” to the very verge of non- 
sense. Cortez set an example which his 
successors were quick to follow. Under 
the garb of gallantry, they wedded par 
amour, and with high Castilian pride pro- 
claimed their hovor bright when they were 
ready to fight dragons and die in steel hate 
ness full knightly. 

You remember, reader dear, Millais’s 
** Huguenot Lovers”? Of course, you must, 
for you have often seen it, and even the 
poor prints retain some hint of the lovely 
original. In all her long galleries, Art has 
no fairer creation. It is lovelicr even than 
Ary Scheffer’s ‘‘ Marcucrite,” than the fallen 
** Francesca di Rimini.” The loving arms 
clinging to the handsome youth; the wistful, 
upturned face, so anxious, pale, and tearful, 
on the eve of parting, which her fears 
make sad as St. Bartholomew’s—such 
charm was in the face of my Rosita de 
Castile; mine by right of adoption, though 
she died more than a century before 1 was 
born. 

How he looked we know by the portraits of 
Ve'osquez. Tall and stately washe; lithe and 
sinewy as one skilled in arms, manly sports, 
and fond of hounds and hunting; a long, 
lean hand, with blazing jewels—one a pre- 
cious fire-opal, the Girasol of Zimapan; 
olive skin and heavy brows; eyes like sharp 
stilettos; peaked beard, curled mastachios, 
. trimmed and perfumed; black dress-coat, 
silken hose, silver shoe-buckles, spotless 
neck-ruff; chains and ribbons of honor; 
golden cross richly broidered on his mantle; 
jingling spurs, the mark of knighthood— 
this was Don Antonio Eusebio de Cubero, 
who thought to swell his fortune and fill 
the measure of his fame under the royal 
banner upheld by Governor-General Vargas, 

Nor must we forget to name the good 
long rapier, worn yet in old Spain, where 
the sword forever stays the scepter. Add 
to this pictorial dress the graces which 
wait on youth—refined courtesy and lofty 
presence, come of the habit of command— 
and you have the secretary of the hero who 
went, saw, and conquered Santa Fé for the 
crown of Spain. 

The beloved Eusebio Antonio kept no 
copy of his vows and promises; but I war- 
rant, when there were none but the angels 
to hear, they were given—made binding 
and strong. In fair Sevilla the young 
lovers stole from the lights and the dancing, 
down by the bed of sweet basil, to seal 
their contract with solemn oaths, 


“Mixt with kisses, sweeter, sweeter 
Than anything on earth.” 


The dear Eusebio was lured away from { 


Rosita’s bower to that New World which is 
the old. Across the sea had floated, faint 
and far, like dying echoes coming near, 
stories of aland of wild men and beasts, 
strange birds, and hissing serpents; ,of 
mountains of rock inscribed with mystic 
hieroglyphs, and terraced pyramids, up- 
holding undying fires—temples the incense 
of whose altars ascended forever into a sky 
of speckless sapphire. These were the 
regions of finest furs, of gold-dust and 
jvory, of silver, pearls, and precious stones, 
all to be had for the gathering. Such tales 
were as singing sirens, as airy hands beck- 
oning in the shadowy distances of dim and 
unknown shores. 

What wonder the young men were fired 
with the idea of enriching impoverished 
estates by the plunder of opulent cities, and 
old men approved their resolution to grasp 
some portion of this wealth, to march with 
triumphant banners through the length and 
breadth of the land, all the while striking 
stout blows for Holy Cross? 

In that age of few books, when writing 
was a clerkly accomplishment, there had 
come down from the fathers many tradi- 
tions of the hero who had wrested the 
scepter from the hand of Atatmalpa on the 
hights of the Andes. The discoverer of 
the Mississippi is a century asleep under its 
rushing waters. They had heard the name 
and fame of the peerless Englishman—sea- 
man, soldier, courtier, poet, historian—who 
sought a city of gold on the banks of the 





Oronoco. Nor could they believe that 
genius and valor died when the aged para- 
lytic, beggared and heart broken, laid bis 
head on the block, saying: ‘‘ It matters lit- 
tle how the head lieth, so that the heart be 
right,” the noblest head that ever rolled 
in English dust. 

The supernatural swayed men’s minds in 
those days, and myriads of imaginary foes 
were to be fought, besides the beasts in 
their dens and the naked, painted savage. 
Can we doubt that Antonio Eusebio de 
Cubero felt equal to every danger he must 
face—the perilous voyage, and the many 
miseries which Rosita’s fears magnified out 
of all bounds? 

The parting for years so weary shook the 
heart of the little Rose. Better than I can 
tell, my reader knows it. The lingering 
clasp of hands, the yearning gaze, the tears, 
the vows, the prayers; the slow ship 
(there was no steamer then), with gay pen- 
nons and fluttering signals, sailing straight 
into the sunset, into eternity, away, away 
out of the world; a fading sail on the 
flushed water, a speck on the horizon’s 
edge; he is gone, taking with him her 
happiness, her smiles, her passionate young 
heart. 

But they would return, those Caballeros 
on the deck of the ‘‘ Columella,” heroes 
every one, bringing the wealth of Pizarro 
and the glory of Cortez. The thought was 
cheer and comfort to Rosita in the long, 
slow waiting—one of the hardest things to 
be learned in the lesson of loving. Men 
have a thousand objects to live for—the 
whole world is theirs, and in their change- 
ful, many-colored life love is only one 
slender, shining thread; women have 
nothing but their hearts. He went out toa 
field of limitless possibilities, filled with 
the charm of novelty, variety, adventure; 
she to her maiden bower, her lute, her 
embroidery, to dream over the love-words 
till his very name would thrill and send the 
blood dancing through her veins; to wait 
through the dull sameness of empty days, 
dropping one by one into weary, silent 
nights; to watch the last light against the 
towers, the last sparkles on the sea, making 
it a sea of glass mingled with fire, and en- 
treat the Mother of Sorrows with piteous 
prayers for the wanderer in the vague, far- 
off country beyond them; to sicken for 
gracious messages and letters that do not 
come, and yet be loyal in the belief they 
have been written, they are somewhere— 
this is the sweet patience born of woman, 
the brave, persistent faith, almost a re- 
ligion. 

lt is the one who sails away who forgets; 
the one who stays at home who remembers. 
He was a false tercher who said Paradise 
is in the shadow of the crossing of cime- 
ters. You and I know, dear reader, and 
our little Rose of Sevilla knew, it is in the 
shadow of the one we love. 

Santa Fe, New Mexico, 





THE ROBERTSON SMITH CASE 
SINCE LAST ASSEMBLY. 


BY PROFESSOR ALEXANDER B. BRUCE, 
OF THE Free CHURCH COLLEGE, GLascow. 








On the occasion of my recent visit to 
America, of which the memory is still fra- 
grant and a source of stimulus and inspira- 
tion in my winter work, I became aware, 
more fully than I had been previously, of 
the deep interest taken by many there in 
the ecclesiastical affairs of Scotland, espe- 
cially in the now famous Robertson Smith 
case. I am not sure that the knowledge 
possessed by our American brethren of the 
history and bearings of that celebrated 
case is equal to the interest they feel, which, 
indeed, could not be reasonably expected. 
Those who live on the spot have enough 
to do to keep themselves abreast of the 
rapidly changing aspects of the case; and it 
is, therefore, not surprising that those ata 
distance should experience some measure 
of bewilderment and stand greatly in need of 
authentic information. Believing that our 
friends in the United States will with open 
heart and.unbiased mind read whatever 
is written for their instruction in the same 
spirit, 1 propose in this paper to give some 
account of the phases of the Robertson 
Smith case since last Assembly. In a future 
paper [ hope to tell our transatlantic friends 
something of events which are expected to 
happen between this and the next Assem- 





bly, and in a third I may make some com- 
ments on the proceedings in the case of that 
Assembly itself, which is likely to prove 
one of the most eventful in the history of 
the Free Church. If our readers are not 
by that time weary, we may wind up this 
short series of papers by a brief statement 
concerning ‘*‘Scotch Sermons” and the 
trouble they have occasioned in a sister 
Church, the established Church of Scot- 
land. : 

Everybody knows the turn which the 
Robertson Smith case took in the Assembly 
of 1880: how the long juaicial process 
issued in a settlement of the case on the 
basis of toleration. The result was a sur- 
prise to all parties; a joy to the friends of 
free discussion within orthodox limits; a 
deep and bitter disappointment to those 
who regarded Professor Smith’s views as 
heresies deserving to be punished by deposi- 
tion or, at least, judicial deprivation of 
office; and a humiliation and mortification 
to those who, while not prepared to take so 
serious a view of the merits, were minded 
to sacrifice the man for the peace of the 
Church. But alas! the delight of friends 
and the grief of foes were short-lived. Ere 
many weeks had passed, it was discovered 
that the irrepressible Professor of Hebrew 
had written a new article on ‘‘ The Hebrew 
Language and Literature,” in which all the 
old positions were reasserted and, it was al- 
leged, new offensive ones laid down. The 
article had been written, it appeared, before 
the Assembly met, some considerable time; 
but it was not published till the supreme 
court which acquitted the culprit. had 
risen and its members had returned to their 
homes. Those who had been most active 
in the previous prosecution lost no time in 
bringing the new offense under the notice 
of the Church. Overtures were moved in 
various presbyteries, praying the Commis- 
sion at its first meeting (in August) to give 
its attention to the matter, and see to it 
that the Church suffered no harm which it 
could prevent by this new heretical publi- 
cation. Some of those who supported this 
movement made no secret of the fact that 
they thought they had got a chance of re- 
versing the decision of last Assembly. 
That decision was carried by a small major- 
ity, and it would not have been carried at 
all had all who desired to see Professor 
Smith removed from his chair united in 
the final vote. The Professor’s friends 
gained their majority of seven over Sir H. 
Moncrieff by what in private circles was 
called a “‘ fluke,” Dr. Begg and some score 
or so of his mo#¥aithful followers, includ- 
ing Dr. Kennedy, the leader of the High- 
land contingent, having disdainfully de- 
clined to support a motion for removing a 
man from office on the ground of mere ec- 
clesiastical expediency, a motion which 
Dr. Begg went the length of characterizing 
as tyrannical—not unjustly, in the opinion 
of many. But, now that the new article 
had appeared, there was a chance of undo- 
ing the mischief caused by divided counsels 
and getting rid of an obnoxious man. Re- 
animated by this hope, the prosecutors went 
diligently to work, and succecded in getting 
up a sufficient amount of agitation to make 
it almost certain that the Commission in 
August would deem itself justified, if not 
compelled, to take some action in the mat- 
ter. Meantime, what had brought hope to 
the hearts of the prosecutors had smitten 
with dismay those whose cause had tri- 
umphed in the Assembly. They felt that 
in writing the new article their friend had 
committed avery great indiscretion. Op- 
ponents called it by a much harder name. 
They said the offender had been guilty of 
contumacy, in reiterating views whose 
legitimacy was sub lite in a process still 
pending; and, over and above that, they 
charged him with disingenuousness, in con- 
cealing his new offense from the Assembly. 
Friends took a more indulgent view of the 
Professor’s fault. They saw in it not an 
act of contumacy; but, at worst, an act per- 
formed with the recklessness of despair by 
a man who looked on it as certain that at 
the approaching Assembly he would be de- 
prived of his office and thrown adrift upon 
the world. A good deal can be excused to 
one in such a frame of mind. Still, the 
Professor's friends were vexed and even 
wroth because of what he had done. They 
felt that he had sinned against them, even 
more than against the Church, in writing 








such an article without letting any one 
know. They thought he had committed 
the great military mistake of compelling an 
army that had won 4 hard-fought battle to 
fight the battle over again, in a very bad 
position and with every chance of being 
beaten; and not a few went the length of 
suggesting, as the only remedy of the tact- 
ical blunder, Professor Smith’s voluntary 
resignation, hoping thereby to escape the 
disaster of the important decision of the 
previous Assembly in favor of liberty being 
canceled ty an adverse decision under a 
new trial. 

Men’s minds being in these _ opposite 
moods, the time for the meeting of the 
August Commission arrived. What hap- 
pened then is well known. By a large 
majority, a committee was appointed to ex- 
amine the writings of Professor Smith 
which had made their appearance since the 
meeting of Assembly, along with an explan- 
atory letter by the Professor to his pres!y- 
tery, and to consider their bearing upon the 
accepted belief and teaching of the Church. 
The large vote in support of this motion 
was regarded by many us a thing of evil 
omen; but it was not necessarily so. It 
appeared to the present writer at the time 
not unlikely that some had supported the 
motion out of deference to the clamors, and 
feeling that it was reasonable that the Com- 
mission should take some action in the 
matter, if only to allay agitation and calm 
disturbed spirits. Perhaps the wisest thing 
for the party of toleration to do would have 
been to accept the committee (while stating 
that they would have preferred that no 
action be taken), and to insist on their party 
being equally represented on it. The issue, 
with a committee so constituted, would 
probably have been a deadlock; but the 
business did not appear in this light to those 
who acted for the party at the time, and 
the consequence was the appointment of a 
committee beavily biased against the Pro- 
fessor, with only a few of his recognized 
friends on it. The sequel has shown that 
the appointment of such a one-sided com- 
mittee was a grave mistake on the part of 
the ecclesiastical advisers of the Commis- 
sion, who happen also to be leaders of the 
anti-Smith party. It would have been bet- 
ter for their chance of ultimate success had 
they been ostentatiously fair and gencrous 
toward their opponents, and not only 
allowed them to have an equal number on 
the committee, but even insisted on it, as 
the only way of guaranteeing impartial 
procedure and insuring that, whatever the 
Commission at any future meeting might 
do, it would act as the servant of the whole 
Church, and not as the tool of a party, and 
so promote peace, instead of working mis. 
chief. Since then grievous accusations 
have been brought against the leaders, to 
the effect that, in proposing a one-sided 
committee, they were deliberately aiming at 
an adverse verdict. Without going so far, 
it may safely be affirmed that they acted 
unwisely, probably influenced by an uncon- 
scious though powerful bias, which pre- 
vented them from being very anxious to 
have an impartially constituted committee, 
and also blinded them as to what was best 
for their own interests as opponents of Pro- 
fessor Smith’s views. 

Ata special meeting of Commission, in 
the end of October, the report of the one- 
sided committee was given in. It was such 
areport as might be expected from such a 
committee, containing a multitude of damag- 
ing and damnatory remarks on the Profes- 
sor's writings (including everything that 
had seen the light since the Assembly. the 
abovenamed article being the chief offend- 
er), ranged under four heads—viz.: 1, pass- 
ages in which the Books of Scripture are 
spoken of in an irreverent manner; 2, 
passages in which the Books of Scrip‘ure 
are spoken of in such a way as to render 
it very difficult to regard God as their au- 
thor; 3, passages which naturally suggest 
that Scripture does not give an authentic 
narrative of facts or actual occurrences; 4, 
passages which discredit prophecy in its 
predictive aspect. Among the irreverences 
were enumerated such phrases as ‘‘the 
loves of Jacob: and Rachel,” and “‘ anony- 
mous broadsides,” the latter being applied 
to certain short prophecies of the Babylon- 
jan age, and the statement that the Books 
of Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles, and Esther 
are ‘‘ singularly destitute of literary merit”; 
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also that the post-exilian prophecy “lacks 
the old fire.” Judging from these samples, 
one would say that the authors of the re- 
port laid themselves open to the charge of 
making a man an offender for a word, and 
showed an unbecoming eagerness to arrive 
at an adverse verdict oa the writings they 
were appointed to scrutinize. A report 
condescending to such trifles, which ought 
to cause no difficulty to any intelligent stu- 
dent of the Hebrew sacred literature, looks 
more like the work of partisans than of 
fair-minded judges, who are as ready to 
arrive at a favorable as at an unfavorable 
conclusion. In point of fact, the report 
was prepared by a sub-committee, on which 
there was not a single friend of Professor 
Smith. The request that one or more 
biased in his favor might be put upon the 
sub-committee was disregarded, and this 
apparent unfairness was afterward justified 
by the remark that to have had any of the 
Professor’s friends on the sub-committee 
would have hindered the work. The work 
to be done, apparently, was to condemn. 


But what was done with this report, 
which had assumed the character of an in- 
dictment by a party of prosecutors? Did the 
Commission treat it as a mere precognition, 
to be carefully considered before being dis- 
posed of, or, perhaps, to be sent to the 
Presbytery of Aberdeen, which had juris- 
diction over the Professor, to be dealt with 
as it should deem fitting? It was asked to 
take the latter course by the party of tolera- 
tion, who expressed no opinion on the mer- 
its of the report at the meeting to which it 
was submitted, deeming it a decument de- 
manding grave and deliberate considera- 
tion, though fully persuaded that the new 
arlicle raised no new issues. 

The Commission, however, by a consider- 
able majority (270 to 202) declined to follow 
so reasonable a course, and, though the re- 
port had been put into the hands of mem- 
bers only as they entered the hall, resolved, 
on the motion of Dr. Wilson, one of the 
clerks of Assembly, to approve generally of 
its contents, and to instruct Professor 
Smith to desist from teaching his class dur- 
ing the ensuing session. Beforehand it had 
not been deemed possible that the Commis- 
sion would be asked to do anything so un- 
reasonable; but the impossible happened. 
A lengthy report of a damnatory character 
was approved offhand, although Professor 
Smith, in a speech of great ability, had 
made it clear to every unprejudiced person 
that on many points the allegations of the 
report were based on misunderstanding and 
entitled to little respect. Such unjudicial 
haste was indecent, and it aroused feclings 
of disgust on all sides. Free Churchmen 
felt ashamed of their Church, when they 
learned what had been done in her name, 
and in order, forsooth, that she might suffer 
no harm which the Commission could pre- 
vent. Asif any greater harm could befall 
a Church than a departure from judicial! 
impartiality, fairness, and gravity on the 
part of her Church courts. One wonders 
how good men could bring themselves to 
have any connection with such disorderly 
proceedings; but the explanation is not far 
to seek. It was the old story of the end 
sanctifying the means. The end was to 
prevent Professor Smith from teaching his 
class, and the general approval of the report 
on the same day on which it was submitted 
was supposed to be the necessary means to 
that end. In the heat of passion and prej- 
udice, it was forgotten that by no law, 
human or divine, can a Commission of As- 
sembly be required to remedy an evil 
which cannot be prevented without un- 
righteousness. That Professor Smith should 
teach his class for anothér winter might be 
an evil; butif it could not be prevented 
without unreasonable and unjudicial pro- 
cedure, then it had simply to be en- 
dured, as the less of two evils. How v 
much less has-very plainly appeared frém 
the results that have sprung directly out of 
the Commission’s action. 

That action had a very marked effect 
upon the spirits of the party of liberty. 
They saw at once that their opponents had 
made a great mistake, of which their own 
cause would reap the benefit, and they 
passed at a bound from despondency to 
hope. The reaction was hightened by the 
splendid defense made by the accused Pro- 


‘fessor at the bar of the Commission; made 


almost on the spur of the moment, for the 


} the charges they meant to bring against his 


committee had kept him in the dark as to 


writings, and but for information received 
from a friend he would have been ignorant 
what he had to answer till the very hour 
of meeting. 

‘But the chief index that the Commission 
had grievously erred was the outburst of 
indignation immediately after, manifesting 
itself spontaneously and simultaneously in 
many different quarters, chiefly among the 
lay members of the Church. Their sense of 
fair play was injured, and they hastened to 
express their disapprobation, in public 
meetings held in the principal cities and 
towns of Scotland, attended by a large 
proportion of the most influential gentle- 
men connected with the Free Church. 
While these indignation meetings were be- 
ing held outside the ecclesiastical courts, 
action pointing in the same direction was 
being taken within them. Overtures were 
brought forward in many presbyteries pray- 
ing the next Assembly to withhold its ap- 
proval from the proceedings of the Com- 
mission. Both in the public meetings and 
in the presbyterial discussions the chief 
ground on which condemnation of the 
Commission was made to rest was the un- 
fairness or injustice of its proceedings. 
Not a few questioned the competency of 
these proceedings; but what was mainly 
insisted on was the alarming absence they 
exhibited of a right sense of judicial re- 
sponsibility, and the tendency to decide 
grave questions in a passionate, headlong, 
tumultuous way. The fear was felt that, if 
such a tendency was not promptly checked, 
the Church might get into a way of dispos- 
ing of obnoxious persons by lynch law, 
without taking the trouble totry them regu- 
larly by the Standards, simply because 
their views were not in accordance with 
“accepted belief and teaching.” This 
phrase, by the way, which occurs in the 
instructions of the august Commission to 
the committee of inquiry, has attracted a 
good deal of attention. Itis regarded by 
many.as intended to assert for the Church 
the right to remove from their office, if not 
ministers, at least professors, whose views, 
though not demonstrably contrary to the 
Standards, are deemed objectionable. 
Some things have occurred of late to justi- 
fy this interpretation. Dr. Kennedy, of 
Dingwall, ¢. g., in a lecture on the Smith 
case, scouted the idea of forms of proced- 
ure being allowed to stand in the way of 
the Church ridding itself of an obnoxious 
teacher. Away with red tape, when the 
punishment of a heretic is the duty to 
which the Lord is summoning his people! 
It is safe to say that not a few, especially 
in the Highlands, sympathize with this 
truculent sentiment. No wonder that the 
friends of liberty take alarm, when such 
views are broached in influential quarters. 
It will be a fatal day for the Free Church 
when the Celtic theory of discipline is 
adopted; which, however, let us hope it 
never will be. 

What the issue of the present embroglio 
will be it is impossible to predict. It may be 
hoped that the decided stand taken by many 
of the best friends of the Church, including 
not a few who do not sympathize with Pro- 
fessor Smith's opinions, will lead even the 
most determined opponents of these opin- 
ions to see that the best thing they can do 
in the present circumstances is to let the 
prosecution drop, and to trust to moral in- 
fluences, free discussion, friendly inter- 
course, etc., to neutralize the evil effects of 
views they reckon dangerous and unset- 
tling. When a Church is nearly equally 
divided in opinion discipline cannot be 
beneficially exercised by one-half against 
the other half. High-handed attempts 
to do so, instead of promoting edification, the 
great end of all discipline, are more likely 
to end in destruction, disintegration, dis- 
ruption. It may even be hoped that be- 
tween this and next Assembly a consider- 
able number not too deeply. committed will 
be satisfied that the tendency of Professor 
Smith’s opinions is not so pernicious as 
they feared. There is all the more reason 
to hope for this that at the moment we 
write Professor Smith is about to com-. 
mence a course of lectures on criticism, 
to be simultaneously delivered in Glasgow 
and in Edinburgh, in which he will en- 











deavor to show how his views may be held 
compatably with a full recognition of the 


authority of Scripture. These lectures he 
delivers by request of a large number of 
gentlemen connected with the Free Church, 
the number signing the requisition in Glas- 
gow alone being upward of 500. This 
movement is one of the results produced 
by the agitation to which the October Com- 
mission gave rise. It is a result it did not 
contemplate. Perhaps, if it had foreseen it, 
it would have deemed it wiser to let Pro- 
fessor Smith lecture to ten students in 
Aberdeen than to set him free to lecture to 
hundreds or thousands in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. But it may turn out that the 
“instruction” of the Commission, though 
not justifiable in itself, was to be for good 
in the long run. It is to be sincerely de- 
sired that the distinguished scholar, who 
has been so long before the public as one 
suspect of heresy, will be enabled so to 
put his case in these lectures as to concil- 
iate opponents, as well as gladden friends. 
In our next communication we will have 
to report how far this hope is likely to be 
realized. 
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COMMODORE STOCKTON. 





BY THE HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 





Tne gentlemen whom I met at Miss 
Hyer’s boarding-house were for the most 
part considerably older than myself; and 
with one of them only I became really 
intimate. To Lieutenant Stockton—or, as 
he was commonly called, Captain Stockton 
—there was much to unite me. A few 
years my senior, he was a life-time before 
me in experience. Our fathers had fought 
together in the thinning ranks of Fedéral- 
ism, and had imbued their sons with the 
sentiment that it was honor enough to 
perish with that failing cause, and that no 
future party could so claim the allegiance 
of intelligent gentlemen. In Captain Stock- 
ton himself there centered elements of 
romance which are seldom possible to our 
prosaic modern life. His cruises about the 
world were in the exciting times of war and 
piracy, and he had penetrated a part of 
Africa where no white man had ever set 
foot. Of hairbreadth ’scapes he had had a 
generous allowance. He had fought duels 
when the sentiment of his profession called 
for this test of personal valor; and, with a 
nobler courage, he had thrown the cat-o’- 
nine-tails into the sea, declaring that the 
lash was not necessary to govern men who 
were sailing under a competent commander. 

I became very well acquainted with 
Stockton. We took long rambles together 
about Washington; and, after my return 
.from its evening festivities, we would sit 
long into the night, gently sipping a medi- 
cine which the doctors of the Capital 
thought destructive of the influenza-germs 
which were lying in wait for the unwary. 
Of course, I am fitting their opinions to a 
modern phrase; for they knew nothing 
about the germ theory in those days, but 
fought disease with such antidotes as ob- 
servation commended. Not knowing the 
Latin name under which their prescription 
may figure in the pharmacopeia, I am 
obliged to give it the bald English transla- 
tion of whiskey-punch. The hour was of 
all the twenty-four best adapted to confi- 
dences, and it is possible that the medicine 
contributed a little to the easy flow of the 
narratives. Had Sinbad the Sailor been a 
man of unimpeachable veracity, I am will- 
ing to allow that those who listened to the 
story of his voyages, as it fell from his own 
lips, might have been more astonished and 
interested than was the companion of Cap- 
tain Stockton. But with this notable ex- 
ception: surely, no mariner of thirty ever 
had adventures more remarkable, or told 
them more modestly and agreeably. 

I remember the fine spirit with which 
Stockton gave the story of the expected 
engagemext with the British ship ‘‘Plantag- 
enct.” ‘‘ This was just off the harbor of 
New York,” he said. ‘‘ We had been cruis- 
ing about the seas for months, and were 
spoiling fora fight. The ‘‘Plantagenet” was 
to windward, and we could not go to her; 
but Rodgers backed his top-sails and fired 
a gun as a signal to herto come down. 
Our guns were then shotted and our decks 
cleared for action. The Britisher had a 
heavier weight of metal than we, and 
Rodgers’s plan was to take her by boarding. 


Some of us had to go to the main-top, 

armed with rifles and a couple of howitzers. 

Up aloft I was in command; below every 
man was at his post; and then—we waited 

and waited. Rodgers kept walking up and 

down the deck, and the creak of his boots 
was the only sound that broke the silence. 

Suddenly the Commodore called out to me: 
‘Mr. Stockton, we expect great things from 

you to-day, sir!’ _I was but a young fellow 
then, and when he said that, I would have 
got into a gun and been shot off, if that 
would have given us the victory. What 
Shakespeare says about the interim between 
the acting of a fearful thing and the first 
motion we had reason to understand. The 
delay was a hideous dream, just as he calls 
it. We waited and waited; but the “ Plan- 
tagenet” would not accept our challenge. 
Well, Rodgers had a British colonel down 
below, whom he had taken out of a prize; 
so, when he could stand it no longer, he 
sent down his compliments and begged him, 
if he were at leisure, to step on deck for 9 
few moments. ‘Now, sir,’ said the Com- 
modore, handing him his glass, ‘ oblige me 
by looking that British man-of-war well 
over. Does she carry more metal than the 
‘President’?’ ‘I should say she did, sir.’ 
‘Well, sir, I’ve challenged her, and she 
refuses, What doyousaytothat?’ ‘I don’t 
know what to say to it, sir; but this I do 
know, that if I ever get to England I will 
take no rest till the commander of that 
vessel is hanging at his own yard-arm.’ 
Well, the end of it was that the commander 
of the ‘Plantagenet’ was tried in England; 
but got off on the ground that his crew 
were in such a state of mutiny that he 
could not give battle.” 


I can give only a few salicnt points from 
narrations which deserved much fuller 
reporting. But what no reporting can give 
48 the joyous, patriotic temper with which 
the gallant officer gave his spirited accounts 
of the humbling of the British flag upon the 
ocean during the war which began in 1812, 
His adventures on board the ‘‘ Guerriere” 
and the ‘‘Spitfire,” and the capture of the Al- 
gerine pirates, given as I heard them, would 
make the fortune of a star lecturer; but of 
these neither my notes nor my memory 
permit me to furnish reliable fragments. 

But Stockton's most wonderful feat was 
his journey into an unknown portion of 
Africa, in the interest of the scheme of 
colonization, which finally resulted in the 
settlement of Liberia. His route lay through 
swamps and jungles which no white man 
had ever passed; and the end of the expedi- 
tion placed him in the power of savages 
who were inflamed against him as an 
enemy to their business of supplying vic- 
tims for the slave-trade. He was sur- 
rounded by five hundred or more Negroes, 
breathing vengeance and threatening the 
instant extermination of his small party. 
‘I thought I would get in a speech,” said 
Stockton, ‘‘ before I went down. I had 
brought along an interpreter, who trans- 
lated every sentence while I was thinking 
over the next. I was speaking for my life, 
and I think I was eloquent; but I used only 
one gesture. My hand held a pistol at full 
cock, pointed at the head of the chief. I 
told them that upon the first attempt at 
violence that man should drop, and that the 
Almighty would visit a worse punishment 
upon the rest of them, if they dared to 
molest a stranger who had come to do them 
good.” The end of it was that the savages 
quailed at the threat, and became perfectly 
submissive. Stockton thought that moral 
cowardice was not peculiar to the civilized 
races, It might be excited in savages, if one 
happened to hit upon an appeal which 
could reach them. However this may be, 
it is certain that the effect of the speech did 
not cease when the chief was no longer 
under fire. The pledges then made were 
faithfully carried out and the adventurous 
mission accomplished its purposes, 

Something more than a hundred years 
ago the question whether dueling was 
consistent with moral duty was raised in 
the presence of Dr. Johnson. Old General 
Oglethorpe, Boswell tells us, fired up at the 
doubt implied in this inquiry. ‘‘ Undoubt- 
edly,” said he, ‘‘a man has a right to defend 
his honor.” Although the great Christian 
moralist was indisposed to settle the ques- 
tion in this off-hand way, he admitted that 





the practice might be justified in the then 
existing state of public opinion. He rem 
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soved that it was never unlawful to fight in 
self-defense; and, so long as the notion 
prevailed that an affront was a serious 
injury and a man lost social standing by 
putting up with it, he might be permitted 
to challenge the aggressor. In 1826 the 
dominant opinion of Washington was in 
accord with that of Dr. Johnson. I have 
already mentioned that the Secretary of 
State, charged with the interests of a 
mighty nation, felt obliged to peril his own 
life and to risk taking that of another 
man because foolish words had been 
spoken in debate. It was admitted, indeed, 
that dueling was an evil; and so was war 
an evil; but, as the higher civilizations 
could not be maintained without recourse 
to arms, so the unsullied character of a 
gentleman—the priceless outcome of these 
civilizations—could not be preserved unless 
he was ready to hazard life in its defense. 
It would not be difficult to point out the 
defect in an analogy which was specious 
enough to justify a temporary phase of 
human opinion; and this opinion, strong 
as it was in the civil circles of the Capital, 
was held with ten-fold tenacity in the army 
and navy. To say, then, that Stockton in 
his younger days was a duelist amounts 
to little more than to declare that Washing- 
ton was a slaveholder. In these times a 
knight-errant would be quickly dismounted 
and driven to the House of Correction in 
the prisoners’ van. Place him where he 
belongs, and he stands out as the type of a 
hero. A gallant and chivalrous officer of 
the American navy, when this century was 
in its teens, was bound to risk his life in a 
duel when the honor of his profession 
demanded it, His ideas of duty in such a 
matter were very different from ours; but, 
such as they were, we can admire the pluck 
and consistency with which a man like 
Stockton accepted the course they indi- 
cated. The entire conscientiousness of the 
man shown through the accounts he gave 
me of his adventures upon the field of 
honor, and neither of us were troubled by 
scruples which might have presented them- 
selves when the blood moved less rapidly 
and a more sober generation was conduct- 
ing the world. 


An insult to the gentlemen of the Ameri- 
can navy, written ina book that was seen 
by everybody, was shown to Stockton, 
when his ship, the ‘‘Erie,” arrived in the Bay 
of Naples, It bore the signature of a British 
officer then in that port; and the young 
Lieutenant, without more ado, declared that 
the fellow should eat his words or fight 
him. A friend properly accredited wae 
dispatched to the British ship, and, after a 
good deal of demur, the author of the 
outrage was got ashore and consented to 
fight at long range. Their pistols were 
discharged at the proper signal, and Stock- 
ton’s ball struck his adversary in the leg, 
whereupon the fellow bellowed out: ‘‘ You 
have hit me. Are you satisfied now?” 
“No,” said Stockton. ‘‘I am not satisfied 
until you write me an apology for the lan- 
guage you have used.” Whereupon his fel- 
low Britains declared that their man, having 
given satisfaction, was exempt from further 
proceedings. He had vindicated his honor, 
and that was enough. The American 
party by no means accepted this decision, 
and said several unpleasant things about 
the cowardice which prompted this miser, 
able subterfuge. 

I now come to the most marvelous duel- 
ing adventure in which Stockton was 
engaged; and this I shall give as I heard the 
story told by its hero, one day after dinner 
and in the presence of several gentlemen 
who were lingering about the table. Since 
wriling out the narrative given below, I 
have found in the Boston City Library an 
anonymous life of Stockton, apparently 
written for some political purpose and 
published in 1856. The writer gives an 
account of this ‘uel from hearsay and 
‘“‘according to his remembrance.” The 
narrative differs from mine in several 
respects, and omits some striking particu- 
lars, which I am certain that I heard from 
the principal actor. There must exist 
materials for an authentic life of the 


brilliant Commodore, and a most interest- 
ing book it would be. Neither my memory 
nor my journais are infallible; and, if any 
particulars are mis-stated (which I do not be- 
lieve to be the case), they are offered as subject 
to correction by a responsible biographer, 
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The scene was at Gibraltar, and there 
had been a previous duel between Stockton 
and a British officer attached to the station, 
who, however, was not the officer from 
whom the affront to be avenged had really 
come. There had been charges and counter- 
charges, negotiations and criminations, till 
finally the American officer in command 
put a stop to proceedings by an order that 
none of his subordinates should go ashore 
while the ship remained in that port. The 
lull was only temporary. After a short 
cruise, the ‘‘ Erie” returned to Gibraltar, and 
this time the real offender was forced by 
the public opinion of his fellows to give 
the Yankee lieutenant the meeting he had 
demanded. A guaranty was required by 
Stockton that the British authorities of the 
town should not be informed of the duel, 
with a view to ordering his arrest; anda 
pledge was given that there should be no 
interference. ‘‘ Under these circumstances,” 
said Stockton, ‘‘I went ashore without 
distrust. The flag had been grossly in- 
sulted by a British officer, who was now 
backed up by his comrades, I was the only 
unmarried officer on board the ‘ Erie,’ and my 
duty was, ofcourse, clear. The governor of 
the fortress, during our previous visit, had 
announced that he would hang any Yankee 
who came ashore for the purpose of fighting; 
and, although it was not probable that he 
would have dared to carry out the threat, 
he would have been ugly enough, had he 
caught me. It was arranged between our 
seconds that, upon landing, we should be 
conducted to a retired place, where the 
duel might come off without interference. 
British honor was pledged to this, and, 
believing it still to be worth something, I 
was rowed ashore, accompanied by my 
second and the ship's doctor.” The graphic 
description of what followed must be given 
ina feeble outline. The Americans were 
conducted to a spot near the top of the 
rock, where they met the opposing party. 
It then appeared that no immediate fighting 
was contemplated, for the Englishmen 
began to enter upon a discussion, and to 
raise frivolous objections to the recognized 
code of dueling. Stockton, seeing that all 
this tended to delay and suspecting treach- 
ery, suddenly declared that he would waive 
all rights, and fight at once upon whatever 
terms his opponent chose to exact. After 
such a declaration no retreat was possible. 
The ground was measured, shots were 
exchanged, and the British officer fell 
wounded. Stockton advanced to inquire 
into the nature of the injury, and then the 
wretched man was shamed into a confession 
that treachery had been practiced, and that 
instant flight was necessary, if his opponent 
would avoid arrest. Upon this the Lieu- 
tenant started for his boat, running at full 
speed. His way lay through a passage cut 
out of the rock, which gave access to the 
beach below. Upon turning a corner, 
when about half way down, he was con- 
fronted by a file of soldiers, drawn up to 
oppose his passage. The officer in com- 
mand was a pursy little fellow, who seemed 
to enjoy hugely the discomfiture of his 
supposed captive. There stood this merry 
gentleman upon a parapet which guarded 
the road, and which was raised a few feet 
above it. His squad was ranged in a line 
with him, completely cutting off the pass- 
age. There was not a moment for delay; 
the situation was desperate; it could be met 
only by a resolve as desperate. The officer 
was off his guard and was chuckling with 
delight. Now was the instant for a dash. 
Now stiffen the sinews, summon up the 
blood, and there was yet a chance for 
liberty. Instead of making the surrender 
which was expected, Stockton sprang at 
this cheerful officer. He grappled with him; 
he got his head under his arm; he jumped 
with him from the parapet, and in a moment 
the two men, clasped together, were rolling 
over and over down the side of the rock. 
Presently the parties separated, the En- 
glishman rolling one way and the American 
another. At length Stockton managed to 
stop his dizzying‘“and perilous descent, and 
dropped a number of feet to the beach 
below. Covered with blood and dirt, with 
his clothes nearly stripped from him, he 
accosted a gentleman who was taking his 
morning ride upon the beach, and begged 
the instant loan of his horse. This request 
the rider not unnaturally declined. Where- 
upon he was seized by the leg and pulled 








from the saddle. His assailant instantly 
mounted the horse, and, putting him to his 
speed, made for the boat. He looked up for 
a moment, and saw the soldiers running 
about in a distracted manner; most of them 
tearing down the road, to cut him off. 
Stockton, however, reached the boat, gave 
the order to pull for the frigate, and then 
fainted. He did not recover consciousness 
until he found himself in his berth on board 
the “‘ Erie.” 

These events were related at the persist- 
ent request of others. They were given 
modestly, but with great spirit. There were 
at that time living witnesses to the escape 
and the facts connected with it were well 
known. I have already said that we must 
regard Stockton’s duels from the point of 
view of the profession to which he was 
devoted. The highest officers of the navy 
sanctioned this barbarism as a duty to which 
a brave and honorable man might be called. 
Only a few years before my visit to Wash- 
ington four American commodores left the 
city on this miserable business. Decatur 
and Barron were the principals; Bainbridge 
and Elliot acting as seconds. The brave 
and gallant Decatur, the pride of the 
American navy, there met his death. It is 
not necessary to resort to Christian ethics 
to condemn a practice which has cost such 
valuable lives; but let us do justice to the 
high-minded men who were victims of an 
infatuation which we have left behind us. 
WALLASTON, Mass. 
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Tue LEcTuURE. 

Mr theme is “ The Significance of the His- 
toric Element in Scripture.’’ I propose to 
follow in its discussion that inductive method 
which is usually characterized as ‘‘ the scien- 
tifie,”” but which may with equal propriety be 
termed the natural method. For every child is 
an inductive reasoner when from two facts 
observed —viz., fire seen and pain felt in con- 
tact—he constructs the theory that fire burns; 
a hypothesis with which he is usually content, 
without taking the further step necessary to 
satisfy the rigidly scientific mind of repeated 
verification. It is certainly one of the illustra- 
tions of that ‘‘total depravity” of the human 
intellect which the men of intellect are so apt 
to deride that it should have persisted so 
obstinately in tracing its pyramids downward, 
hanging them from an aerial apex; that it 
should canonize the man who insisted on tak- 
ing the earth as afoundation. Perhaps no- 
body has of late years better illustrated the 
proverbial virility and clearness of the New 
England mind than Theodore Parker. He 
was wont to quote with gusto the satirical 
mot upon the Hegelians, that “part of them 
were still milking the barren heifer, and the 
rest were holding the sieve’’; while at the 
same time Boston Brabminism was holding up 
its fine woven sieve to catch the ethereal drops 
wrung by him with rationalistie fingers frcm 
the udder of Transcendentalism. 

The present time is more prosaic and more 
wise. It demands, first of all, a fact ; then, for 
comparisons and inference, other facts; then, 
for verification, again facts. Here seems safe 
journeying ; for, although our intermediate the- 
ory be but atremulous wire bridge, it stretches 
from rock to rock. 

Still, however, precaution is needful, for our 
wire-spinners are capricious, and even the 
rocks, under the gaze of our atomic philoso- 
phers, have become clouds of water dancing in 
the sunbeam. 

1. Fact.—Since we must begin with a fact, it is 
appropriate toinquire: “‘Whatisafact?” And 
here, as we are more in danger of being cheated 
by sophistry than imposed upon by common 
sense, it is better to point out two or three 
misleading distinctions. The first I mention 
is the laying a heavy strain on the an- 
tithesis between a fact and a phenomenon, 
and insisting that the latter cannot be the 
basis of a logical induction. “First catch 
your hare” tauntingly says my scientific friend. 
But my hare, when caught, is only a phenome- 
nou. I seek the ultimate fact beneath. I flay 
him; I dissect him; I cinder him; I resolve 
him into his chemical constituents. The 
elements reached are not yet ultimate, although 
beyond microscopic reach, and I am told that, 
when found, each of this countless group of 
atoms will be a complex sphere, whose move- 
ments are as immeasurable as those of the 
solar system, and involves a problem which 
no mathematician knows even how to attack. 
I think you will agree that the search is hope- 
less. Is it not better to accept the phenomenal 
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hare as a sufficient basis either of soup or 
logic than to destroy it in quest of the reality, 
which is phenomenal, after all. “Life” may 
be only a phenomenon ; but it is quite as real 
a fact as “ protoplasm,” and is not explained 
by being ignored in behalf of “‘ carbonic acid 
and water.” 

Again, confusion is introduced by limiting 
the term to the phenomena of sense alone, thus 
excluding all testimony from other sources. 
The eye isa fact, and so the image upon the 
retina, and the tremulous movement of the 
optic nerve; and these, being verifiable by sense, 
are fit bases for induction. But not so the 
visual impression, the memory, the thought of 
that which was seen. The event seen is a fact; 
but the same event recounted has ceased to be 
a fact, having gone beyond the range of exter- 
nal perception. If this be so, the bulk of 
scientific induction and the whole of historic 
reasoning are baseless. The facts of copscious- 
ness and of belief on testimony may be lees 
available for logical purposes; but they are 
not less real because belonging to a different 
sphere. It is further alleged, nothing is to be 
accepted as fact that is beyond experlence; i. ¢.» 
that has not been proven. But this is to con- 
found facts with theories. Facts are observed; 
theories are proved. Pregnant terms are 
sometimes used, which increase the confusion, 
as when it is said that no man ever saw @ 
miracle; for the term miracle involves not 
only a fact to which the senses may testify, 
but the hypothesis of its supernatural origin. 
The fact may be accepted on the testimony 
of the plainest man; its occult cause may be- 
wilder the philosopher. Moreover, it is worth 
observing that the skeptical attitude involved 
in this definition paralyzes inquiry with the 
first step; for our first fact must be verified by 
comparison with other facts, and by the trust- 
worthiness of our own experience, while we 
have as yet no experience. It assumes, against 
all observation, that we are born Pyrrhonists. 
On the contrary, life itself is possible only upon 
faith in the fidelity of instinct and the observ- 
ing faculties and in the predominent truthful- 
ness of men. It will be sufficient, then, to 
recognize as prima facie, fit basis of reasoning 
whatever is given on the testimony of con- 
sciousness of sense or of unimpeached wit- 
nesses. 

2, Theory.—A preliminary word is also need- 
ful as to the meaning and function of theory ; 
and first it is well to remember that theory 
must rest on observation, and cannot, there- 
fore, lawfully precede it. To proceed to the 
study of the Bible on the assumption of its 
certain inspiration, or under a protest against 
its possible inspiration, is in either case to re- 
nounce the inductive method and return to 
the “ high or priori road.” For inspiration is 
a question not of fact, but of theory. It can- 
not be observed, but must be inferred. There 
is this special danger also in the preliminary 
application of a theoretic term ; that, while it 
is in fact to the last degree nebulous and plas- 
tic, the inquirer, starting out with a straight- 
edged conception of its meaning, is tempted 
either to blink incongruous facts, or to tor- 
ture them into conformity to his straight line, 
or, failing this, to renounce the term altogeth- 
er. Toone man inspiration may mean fault- 
less precision of syllable and date ; to another, 
direct and oracular dictation of historic, as 
well as didactic truth ; to another, supervisory 
restraint against harmful error in doctrine ; to 
another, only spiritual exaltation and sugges- 
tion, without release from human infirmity; 
and so on through all the hypothetic spectrum, 
False theories and imperfect theories there are 
certainto be, even upon the facts; but vain 
theories, scornfully ignoring the existence or 
repudiating the need of facts, there do not 
need to be. 

Again, erroneous impressions are apt to arise 
as to the nature and value of inductive theory 
from the use of sweeping phrases, such 4s that 
which Mr. Herbert Spencer uses when he pro- 
poses to establish his theory upon an “‘ exhaust- 
ive induction’’ from all the facts of Nature 
and humanity. 

This would, indeed, be a task for Omnis 
cience, and the residuua] conclusion very nearly 
a mathematical certainty. A similar implica- 
ticn is involved in the alleged methods of the 
Positive Philosophy. ‘The original theoretic 
horizon, it is said, was the theological bound- 
less; but, on exploration, empty. The lines 
were set closer in the metaphysical; but this 
proved also, on trial, a fruitless realm, and we 
are, accordingly, reduced within the tight rein 
of the Positive, by the rigid and conclusive 
processes of experimental elimination. Let us 
seek an analogy in Cosmology. Once this 
earth was man’s universe, its measure bound- 
less; the low-bending heavens ministering to it 
with torchlights, that men called stars, We 
have reduced the illimitable boundaries of the 
earth, for we have gone round it. We have 
exploded the ancient superstitions as to the 
Hyperboreans, for we have visited them. We 
have weighed our earth and proved it, and 
found it solid, and our knowledge concerning 
it seems nearly as positive and spherically com- 
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plete as the earth itself. But have we goi thé 
universe into our crucible and reached an 
tiitimate analysis of it? Unfortunately for 
that hypothesis, Copernicus has, meantime, 
fond his Arcbimedegn fulcrum and tilted our 
éarth, dnd our spherical philosophy with it, into 
the illimitdble. “The heavens have gone off” 
éinée our childhood “an@ become astronom- 
feal.”” 

And the continents of the skfes have not 
ceased to be or to challenge the reverent of 
unsatisfied soul, thotgh islanded for a time in 
this corner of space, to a bfoadér vision and a 
pobler hope. 

The theoretic process is positive, not neg- 
siive. Its results are obtained by collating 
oir knowledge, not by sifting our ignorance. 
We proceed from the center toward the cir- 
éum/erente, and our results, so far as the uni- 
Yers¢ is Concerned, can be probable only, and 
not certain, a3 they might be if we proceeded 
from an explored circumference, with con- 
vergent lines to a single center. 

It is mvanifest, therefore, that without omnis, 

cience and efernity we can never logically ex- 
clude the supernatural. The well of causes is 
too deep for our plumb ; the river of space too 
Aistant for our lines. The electric message 
seemis supernatural to the savage, and a crim- 
son star would have etartled the ancient 
astronomers, 
* Again, an inductive theory, being only a sug- 
gestive explanation of the coincidence of cer- 
tain facts, is not necessarily overthrown by 
casual contradictions ; at least, in the absence 
of another theory more exact. The business 
of the theoriste is not primarily to explain ex- 
¢eptions, but to discover alaw. And this sug- 
gestion is important, since the critical instinct 
seems fo find so much ranker growth in the 
mire of intellectual self-conceit than the love 
of appreciative truth. Too many men post- 
pone the study of Scripture as a hole until 
their sagaciously apprehensive nervés are 
quieted by being told ‘‘where Cain got his 
Wife.’ Criticism has its place, to be sure; but 
it should be a finger-post at the crossing, nota 
toll-bar at the enfrance of the road—a prun- 
ing-knife, not an ax af the root of the tree. 
Phlebotomy has its uses in the heaitds of a 
skillful practitioner ; but in tne hands of au 
undeveloped and headlong critic it resembles 
rather the singing of the musquito, whose 
sting imitates without profit and who becomes 
conspicuous only by the blood he borrows 
from creatures nobler than himself. Crit- 
icism, therefore, may not profitably supersede 
or antecede theorizing. Let the critic first tell 
me his theory, then we can match words. 

8, Verification.—Faith in miracles and prayer 
fs challenged in our day to accredit itself by 
experimental test or be relegated to that, limbo 
of superstition which has been escaped by “ all 
sensible men.”” Prof. Huxley makes the test 
of reality to consist of a capacity of “being 
verified by experiment any time we like to 
try”; Mr. Darwin thinks it worth stating as 
an argument that ‘“‘no man ever saw a special 
creation’; and Mr. Spencer gives the coup de 
grace to the idea of creation itself, by suggest- 
ing that it is “inconceivable.’’ Now, in con- 
nection with all this, it is well to remember 
that we are reduced by physical philosophers 
to the necessity of faith in two fundamental 
theories, neither of which is verifiable by ex- 
periment and each of which rests on an idea 
which is inconceivable. For the Newtonian 
theory of gravitation demands the action of a 
body where it is not, though a non-existent 
medium ; and the commonly accepted theory of 
light rests on the assumption of a “* luminifer- 
our ether,” which, according to the descrip- 
tion of Dr. Young himself, while permitting 
us to live in and move through it without ap- 
preciable resistance, is yet ‘‘ absolutely solar.’’ 
Professor Jevons, in characterizing it, seems 
unsconsciously to resort to a much ridiculed 
phrase in our English Bible, describing the 
space above us as “ an adamantine firmament.” 
It is clear, then, that hypotheses may still be 
admissible, which are directly verifiable neither 
by experiment, by reason, nor by testimony. 
If taken as data, they give coherence and con- 
sistency to other hypotheses, which are so veri- 
fiable. If the assumption of a cause beyond 
the range of demonstration be a lawful resort 
as an explanation of facts otherwise inexpli- 
cable, why may not the assumption of a cause 
outside of Nature be equally admissible as ex- 
plaining facts for which Nature cannot furnish 
an explanation? When cool-brained physics is 
driven to Transcendentalism, it ought not to 
chide more docile faith for following. To 
those who have no scruple in believing that 
they themselves can bring back to life the 
shriveled mummy of a boiler animalcule we 
may well retort, with Paul: ‘‘Why should it be 
thought a thing incredible with you that God 
should raise the dead ?”’ 

But even within the range of the verifiable 
it is to be remembered that there are planes of 
research that do not coincide, and that a con- 
clusion satisfactory in one may not be verifi- 
able in another. The law of crystalline forms 
is geometric. There is strong temptation to 


prophesy that such ¢yiimetry will be still 

moré marked af wé ascetf into the realm of 
biologié forte; but, instead, the chfef distin- 
guishing mark of beginning life’ fs the break- 
ing up of symmetry. Tere is‘no lack of har- 
mony in the two lines of phenofiéna, but only 
of analogy. In like manner, the evolutton of 
living forms by no means necessarily implies 
the evolution of the religious faculty. The 
history of haman progress can no more safely 
be determined by the study of contemporane- 
ous grades of soefety alone than geology can 
be concluded by the study of superficial geog- 
raphy. Our best effert in either case will be 
but a muddy guess. Hf there be a spiritual 
realm, therefore, it may safely be inferred that 
the certainty of its phenomena cannot be guar- 
anteed, nor their mature perfectly interpreted, 
by processes purely plrysical or intellectual. 
These may create presumptions, or suggest 
partial analogies; but they cannot bring final- 
ity, for nothing in this lower realm is final. It 
is, doubtless, true that miracles are possible 
only to the believing. Faith, certainly, is a 
seriptural condition; and the reason is ob- 
vious. No scientific sign of external condi- 
tions, no practiced keenness of scrutiny can 
baffle the incredulity which, after it has ex- 
hausted the possibilities of ocular delusion, 
has stilt the inexhaustible realm of occult 
natural forces without and of mental hallu- 
cination within into which to retreat. The 
Dialectical Society tried spiritualistic phe" 
nomena, under precautions satisfactory to men 
so acute as Mr. Cook and Mr. A. R. Wallace, 
and they were convinced; but of the remain- 
ing sctentific world ‘‘some mocked and others 
said; We will bear thee again of this matter.” 

To sum up these preliminary observations, it 
will be my purpose to group together such per- 
tinent facts as I may be able to gather from 
correct observation, from monumental records, 
and from the testimony of men, living or dead, 
in Scripture or elsewhere, as to the “things 
which they have seen and heard,” and also 
such as they have felt, and such as “ have been 
most surely believed among”’ them ; and upon 
such collection of facts to make such inferences 
as may seem reasonable in themselves and not 
discordant with growing history. 

1. The Bible and Christendom.—The Bible is 
itself a fact, as well as a record of facts. It 
does not melt before the gaze, nor crumble in 
the hand. It is overhung by an immense cloud 
of subjective personal experience, more or less 
indefinable and incommensurable; it is wrought 
into the foundations of various ecclesiastical 
orgavizations ; its words are recast into divers 
symbols of faith and systems of doctrine ; it 
is closely encompassed by a heavy growth of 
gloss and comment; it is the nucleus of an 
immense body of devotional literature; it is 
continually taking new phases in strange lan- 
guages and in new translations in our own; 
and yet it isuo more in danger of losing its 
identity, concreteness of outline, by reason of 
these concomitants, than the lighthouse by 
reason of the floods of light it sheds or the 
tree by reason of the fruit it bears. Unlike the 
Hindu sacred book, of which the original out- 
line is gone, the substance being transmitted 
indistinguishably into the parasitic growth of 
comment that has infested and consumed 
them, it bears, but is not overborne. Like 
flower and bee, sealed up for future genera- 
tions in the amber of geology, the Old Testa- 
ment was deposited in the Hebrew, which 
forthwith eongealed, escaping henceforth the 
mutations of a living tongue; and the New 
Testament—in the more fluent Greek, copied by 
many independent writers, whose very errors 
were to become in time, by interlacing testi- 
mony, reaffirmatory of the true text—was un- 
wittingly hidden from the tampering or curi- 
ous, horded in dismembered sheets under pro- 
saic, monkish essays, until the Greek language, 
being also dead, and movable type ready to 
hide it from mutilation by stereotyped public- 
ity, it came forth, and the Old Testament, 
linked henceforth in double and abiding testi- 
mony, one book, The Book, to work its mar- 
velous ministry in the earth. 

If its errors be fatal, they cannot be reme- 
died, for they are adamantine. No “ingenu- 
ity of exegesis ’’ can avert the peril; for the 
original isin no cabalistic tongue, but is open 
to all scholarship. It seems, moreover, by the 
very sobriety and concreteness of its state- 
ments to thrust itself purposely, as it has done 
actually, as a “‘stumbling-block’’ in the way 
of all travelers on the road totruth, which 
they may build upon or fall upon, but cannot 
miss. 

Co-extensive with the book is the realm 
which is characteristically known as Christen- 
dom. It has a distinct geographical area (the 
boundaries, at least, as clearly traceable as the 
kingdoms of physical science) ; a distinct liter- 
ature and civilization, dominated by distinct 
ideas. I do not at this point assume that the 
Bible is the root of these, but only marks the 
exact coincidence of their range and the inti- 
macy of their relation. 

2. The Old Testament and the Jews.—1f Christ- 





endom be an anomaly in the world, the Jews 





in Christendom and the world are no less 
anomalous. A people witheut a country, 
without a civil nucleus, without a temple; a 
race poured out like ariver into the sakter 
sea, yet preserving its outline and its freshness 
to the furthest shore; malleable everywhere 
in the furnace and beneath the hammer of 
civil, social, and commercial eustom, yet with 
domestic fiber utterly unbroken—so conspicu- 
ously do the old traits reappear, producing 
historic verisimMitude, that the mythie philos- 
opher of the future can choose no fairer field 
than the essays of Macauiay, or the recent ap- 
peal to the Prassian King, placed beside the 
Scripture, to persuade the reader that the 
Scripture record was later than the 19th cen- 
tury or that the record of our ancient history 
was mythical. For in Macaulay’s time we find 
* Mordeeai”’ still ‘‘ sitting at the King’s gate,” 
and the essayist answering Haman’s appeal 
against this aliem people, ‘‘ whose laws are di- 
verse from all people; neither keep they the 
King’s laws.”” And in the appeal of the Ger- 
mar people we find the old Egyptian terror 
because ‘‘the children of Israel were fruitful 
and increased abundantly, and multiplied and 
waxed exceeding mighty, and the land was 
filled with them.”’ Still, as of old, they seem 
to ‘dwell in tents,’’ or, rather, as when pre- 
pared for flight from Egypt, with “loins gird- 
ed, shoes on feet, and staff in hand,” as those 
who are “‘in haste”; for, as Prof. Freeman ex- 
plains, their persecutions have always arisen 
from their being aliens, and as aliens having 
no power to hold realty, but compelled to 
hoard their possessions in gold. Being thus 
by compulsion sojourners and capitalists, their 
presence has always inspired hate. Yet again, 
as in Egypt, ‘‘the more they afflicted them 
the more they multiplied and grew.’’ Trodden 
under foot, ground to powder, scattered as 
chaff by the wind, their toughness has been 
the wonder of historians and the problem of 
ethnologists. ‘‘The Jew almost alone,’’ says 
Professor Freeman, again, ‘‘is sure of his pure 
blood” among all the nations. 

And now, again, precisely coincident wity 
Judaism is the Old Testament treasurer, and 
read not in the vernacular nor in the Septua™ 
gint Greek, although that is the work of their 
own scholars, but in the ancient and, as they 
insist, the original Hebrew. The splendor of 
their ancient ritual is gone. They speak many 
new languages and wander amid strange peo- 
ples, surrendering much to courtesy or to 
rapacity ; but their ancient Scripture they will 
not surrender. They find in it the core of 
genealogical pride, patriotism, political aspi- 
ration, and religion. 

There must be something more than a mere 
easual relation between the Bible and Christen- 
dom, on the one hand, and the Old Testament 
and Judaism, on the other, will, I think, be 
a vatural suggestion to any candid mind. 
That the jagged edges of two sheets match 
here and there may be meaningless ; but that 
the irregular outline matches at every point 
satisfies the legal mind that they are counter” 
parts and that their common indenture was 
designed. 

Now, not only has the tread of progress been 
uniformly westward, outlining by its course 
the controlling influence of the Bible, as lines 
of verdure down the mountain’s side in hot 
countries reveal the course of the running 
stream; not only does the world’s history 
break asunder, as the Bible does, the one part- 
ing between the old Asiatic and the new Euro- 
pean regime, as the other does between the Old 
Testament and the New, and at the very same 
era—an era thenceforth stamped indelibly on 
all our coin and in all our literature, as though 
in perpetual reminder that the Lord, and not 
Cesar, by his stamp and superscription, claims 
these ages as his own. All this might possibly 
be attributed to a concurrence of natural 
causes. The steady westward course to the 
uniform tidal drifts of all terrestrial things, 
following the sun, although the earlier migra- 
tions were clearly in diverse directions; and the 
change of cfvilization to a change of landscape, 
soil, and climate, although a like migration 
into the tempting Indian Peninsula had ended 
only in a curdling lethargy. 

But other circumstances to which I have 
alluded cannot be so explained. In the midst 
of this heaving flood, in which the ancient 
and petrified distinctions of language, race, 
custom, and traditions are lifted on the tumult- 
ous wave, dashed against each other, and dis- 
appear, the mysterious Jew, tossed with the 
rest and often submerged, alone of all peoples 
drifts on unbrokenand unchanged. His phleg- 
matic conservatism is not due to his Shemitic 
blood; for no nation of antiquity was more 
daring or progressive than the Phenician, and 
none in modern times more aggressive than 
the Arabian. It is not due to isolation in 
business or life. He mixes in and is pressed 
upon by our civilization as by an atmosphere; 
yet, while al] other sects mingle, he resists 
intermarriage—European or American. In 
sojourn he remains an Asiatic in temper. 
Transplanted out of the congenial past, he 
grows as an exotic in the unfriendly present, 
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living a kind of posthumous life—a bush con- 
suming yet forever unconsumed, like that 
which Moses saw. As the explanation of this 
apamoly—this strange figure, looming against 
the horizon, among the whirling winds, 
spectral as 2 cloud, yet adamantine in outline— 
I behold clutched tightly in his hand the 
ancient book which he himself accounts at 
once the record of his past and the key to hia 
present existence. 

That it is not the normal product of his 
national genius no one will need to be assured 
who familiarizes himself with the Talmudie 
literature. The hand that in maturity pro- 
duced such tawdry colors and incoherent forms 
could never have created with unguided pencil 
the tranquil landscape of the twenty-third 
psalm or the Titanic splendors of Habakkuk’s 
vision. That the Jew did not even compre- 
hend the inner meaning of the priceless 
“oracles” committed to him is confirmed by 
his expectation of the plainly prophesied Mes- 
siah. His arrested development at that point 
and the simultaneous outburst of new life in 
the believing Gentile world clearly reveals the 
terribleness of his mistake. The book itself, 
of which he thenceforth is appointed ecusto- 
dian, survives the original custodian, to be the 
appropriate witness itself, and describes in 
prophecy his blind refusal and the conse- 
quence—the forfeiture of his inheritance and 
the transfer of his destiny. Wearing the 
tallith in the synagogue to-day, he unwittingly 
republishes to every looker-on the apostle’s 
sad words: ‘* The veil is upon their heart.” 

That their unique persistence against the 
tooth of time is due solely to their Messianic 
hope seems so undisputable to Dr. Draper that, 
in his book on the “Development of Civil 
Policy in America,”’ he instances them, at the 
expense of his whole argument, as tilustrating 
the power of an idea to master and reverse the 
otherwise overwhelming sway of Buckle’s law. 
But the Messianic prophecy lies among the 
very germs of their history and is interwoven 
with and molds their whole record. It was not 
the fruit, but the root of their development. 

Professor Freeman again is so struck with 
the fact that their history is phenomenal—not 
having been shaped from without, by natural 
force, but nucleated and vitalized from within, 
by this extraordinary Book—that he declares 
theirs ‘the strongest case in all history of a 
nation preserved in its purity by a marked and 
special religion.”? The case seems clear, then, 
that the destiny of this “ peculiar people,” 
lying outside the range of philosophic canons, 
has been developed in immediate connection 
with the Book which was so long its special 
care, and which, though it has become a Gen- 
tile legacy, still lingers to watch and confirm. 
To treat adequately upon the multiform rela- 
tions of the whole Bible to modern history 
would be to honeycomb the whole realm of lit- 
erature, science, art, politics, and domestic 
life. It is, as Prof. Tyndall says, the ‘‘ unques- 
tionable antecedent” of our whole civilization. 
As flint in the soil at the root hides itself in the 
texture of wheat-stem and oak, so the Bibles 
of Luther, and Wiklif, and their compeers. 
planted at the bottom of our printed liter: 
ature, put fiber into and determined the very 
channels of speech through which state, 
school, and individual have poured their 
thoughts. The documents of diplomacy, ju- 
dicial formulas, parliamentary routine are 
direct traces of Bible origin. It would be in- 
teresting to mark out, as time will not allow, 
the tread of the great courses of achievement 
in modern times, and to observe how closely 
as to period they have coincided with eras of 
increased religious activity, and how far as to 
great names they have taken in Church be- 
lievers and students of the Scripture. I trust 
afurther study of the contents of the Bible 
itself may vindicate the suggestion as reason- 
able that there are more than a casual coin- 
cidence in the fact that men who have seen 
deepest into the mystery of things and caught 
most of the prophetic breath of the coming 
morning—such as Bacon, Kepler, Newton, Far- 
aday, and others—were earnest students of 
the Book, in which they devoutly believed the 
heavens were truly reflected and the earth’s 
mysteries an ‘‘open secret.’’ 

It is interesting to observe how inevitably 
eandid inquiry brings men back, by however 
circuitous a road, to the cardinal doctrines of 
the New Testament as the true goal of human 
perfectness. Mr. Herbert Spencer, building 
his colossal system of Synthetic Philosophy, 
after so wide and careful exploration, finds the 
tremendous pyramid converging to a point 
whose topstone at last must be the truth which 
a “little child’? might at the beginning get 
from Scripture. For in his “‘ Data of Ethics” 
hesums up allin the bumble hope and faith 
that some reasoned form of the ethics of the 
New Testament may yet become the life-core of 
society. He thus declares that this wonderful 
book, which has preceded the modern era, is 
stil] in advance of it and reaching toward the 
sublime ideal, as yet unreached. Considering 
how strong moral ideas are evolved, and the 
specially depressed condition of human society 
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when the New Testament was written, the 
problem stil] remains unsolved how, out of the 
least cultivated station of that inferior age, 
there issued an ideal to which the nineteenth 
century still looks up as still transcending its 
best attainments. 

‘lhe conclusion seems fair that some element 
unexplained and as yet inexplicable enters into 
the origin of these phenomena, The Book did 
not * fall down from Jupiter,”’ ike the Ephe- 
sian image. It grew on earth. It was not 
written upon the sky in fire; but in human 
language, in the earthly page. But, though 
written by “‘ hand of man”’ that seems to have 
been “under the wing of the cherubim,”’ its 
fruite and its unaccountable origin place it be- 
yond the range of mere human phenomena. 

From the relations of the Bible let us turn to 
its contents, seeking to learn thereby the 
secret of such power. 

1. The Historic element is unmistakable and 
conspicuous—it may be said even to be the 
controlling feature ; for where, as in the Psalms 
or the Epistles, it does not take an avowed 
historic form, still it is instinct with the iuner 
life of historie characters, and so a record of 
current facts, not the idle play of fancy. Indeed, 


in these elements it suy plies just those ele- 
ments essential to the true picture of the pass- 
ing time, once neglected, but which are, since 


Macaulay's day, recognized as essential to the 
very nature of true history. How diversitied 
in authorship, in era, in locality, and in form! 
Compendious statements of scientific truth; 
genealogies; state documents like the Chroni- 
eles; idyls like Ruth; statutes like Leviticus; 
epics like Job; lyric and didactic verse in 
Psalms; concrete earthly wisdom in Proverbs; 
Pessimistic sighs in Ecclesiastes ; commingled 
history, poetry, and oratory, asin the Prophets; 
upstudicd memoirs in the Gospels; equally 
urtless records of travel and experience in the 
Acts—episties which uncover the social and 
individual heart-history of the time, and the 
gorgeous vision of the evening passing through 
night to morning at the end. 

But the record is as comprehensive as it is 
diverse ; and, being so compreheusive, how 
compact aud clear in outline! Remember the 
grim criticism of Carlyle upon the dispropor- 
tionate verbiage of our time, compared with 
the severe sententiousness of the Pentateuch. 
In the hands of our modern chroniclers, he 
says, ‘the account of the burning of a Bruns- 
wick theater takes more space than the crea- 
tion of a world.’’ Had the quick sweep of 
Giotto’s circle enclosed the rich revelations of 
his genius, as the oak lies in the acorn, so the 
whole Bible lies folded in the germinal sen- 
tence with which it begins. Mark, then, the 
order of the unfolding universe: the spirit 
moves, the word is spoken, the firmament is made. 
We, indeed, approach these facts in an inverse 


order—‘‘first uatural, then spiritual”; but 
every new age makes clearer the truth that the 
coarser elements are the vehicles of the more 
subtle; the spiritual was before and is be- 
neath the material. In the light of the 19th 


century, When matter dissolved reveals light, 
heat, and electricity, and these again, un woven, 
blend into the latest and central word of sci- 
ence, “ motion,”’ as the prima] font of things, 
how strauge to tiud this last word of science 
the tirst of Scripture! Again, in this time, 
whev a word changes the boundaries and des- 
tinies of empires; holds the ponderous engine 
in check or dashes it through the land; sends 
* lightuiugs, that they may go acd say: Here 
we are’’; when brute force has receded and 
wiiud is supreme; how voticeable that iu the 
very shadow of the massive pyramids and of 
the Titanic despotism, lying heavy on beart and 
hope, as they lay on the earth, there came a 


testimony of a vision so clear, of a fact so 
deeply bidden that, mightier than the law, the 
body's vebicle of power is the utterance of 


the soul! 


The record, thus beginning at the center, 


sweeps the whole circumference of history. It 
takes in the world, the race, the outerand the 
inner life. It accounts nothing insignificant or 
foreign that reveals a significant phase of bu- 
nan experience. 

Yet, again, though so all-embracing, how 
symmetrically complete. It does not, like the 


gossiping Herodotus, pour an unassorted flood 
of gossip through its pages. It finds all his- 
tory vertebrate ; aud aloug that line it moves, 
revealing the whole structure of the typical 
past. The Cainite races ; the massive Egyptian 
Chaldean, and Ninevite civilizations ; the vari. 
ous changing fortunes of the world at large 
are not overlooked, but putin their incidental 
and subordiuate place, and so the perspective 
of history (unknown to the classic writers of a 
far later day) is recognized and preserved. 
Four underlying ideas reveal themselves—viz.: 

a, The Ideaof Structural Unity. — The universe 
fe one; the groups in creation are single, yet 
wake a complex unity; the human race is one 
language is One; the Old Testament is one, 
sharply outlined in its dominant conception of 
the corporate aod external from the New Testa- 
ment, Which is equally nucleated round the in- 
Gividual and internal life. 
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This sense of a pervading mental order is re- | sis between the successive stages of the intel- 


vealed also in the use of the type as represent- 
ing the whole. Israel is equally the man and 
the nation, and the nation reveals mankind. 
All history, thus having asymmetrical order, be- 
comes, as Paul describes it in the case of Hagar, 
an ‘‘allegory.’? All Nature becomes, as in the 
teaching of Jesus, a“ parable.” “ How, then,” 
said he, “ will ye understand all parables ?’’ 
The whole universe beconies a eryptogram, a 
** seven-sealed roll,’’ which no man by earthly 
wisdom alone shall “prevail to open,’’ but 
which may be unfolded, as in Patmos, to the 
devoutly open soui. 

b. Historie Continuity.—The horizontal sec- 
tion of the plant gives a glimpse of its struc- 
tural secret in winged bark and curiously- 
forming core; but the revelation is incomplete 
without the vertical section, also from root to 
fruit, containing ‘‘seed after its kind.”’ The 
one-_gives the mental, the other the natural 
order. The study of isolated facts is incom- 
plete and misleading, and it can be remedied 
only when, having studied upward and down- 
ward, as well as right and left, our knowledge, 
like the perfect, “* lieth four square, its length 
and breadth and depth and hight’’ being 
“equal.’’ Geology must supplement geogra- 
phy, and in the history of man the study of 
contemporaneous social phenomena, iguoring 
the growing past, is in the literal sense of the 
word superficial, For it is man’s special pre- 
rogative, as ‘‘a creature of large discoveries,” 
to look ‘‘ before and after.” 

Now the sense of the importance of historic 
order and continuity is specially prominent in 
Scripture. From Genesis to Revelation there 
is a steady flow, broken only at points such as 
the Flood and the gap between old and new, 
where the breach is itself significant, The 
minuteness and emphasis of the genealogical 
record is conspicuous. Indeed, it seems some- 
times, as in the broad wastes before the Flood, 
to have searcely any other purpose than by its 
scantipess of detail, as that A “ begat B” and 
died, to remind us how vacuous the period 
was, but by the fidelity of the record to sug- 
gest the significance of unbroken continuity. 
The recapitulation of the register, as at the 
beginning of Chronicles and the Evangelists, 
impresses us in like manner. We cannot fail 
either to notice the precisely logical order in 
which the necessarily antecedent forms take 
their place in the creative growth—the simpler 
preceding the more complex—and how in the 
unfolding of ivstitutious there is an adapta- 
tional progress, as they “‘are able to bear it.” 
The Mune of progress is a growth, and nota 
mere superposition; hence every stage and 
item is significant. 

c. Material aud Inteliectual Progress by Hmpir- 
ical Processes.—The first man was houseless 
and even tentless, garmentiess, toolless, with- 
out writing or intelligent speech. He named 
the animals experimentally; he learned the 
awful secret of evil by the shock that threw 
his faculties off their spiritual center ; and his 
whole being out of gear with the universe, 
thenceforth “dim sounding on its perilous 
way.”’ Outside Eden tools, tents, and music 
were invented. The nomadic emerged into a 
more settled life; the tabernacle took root 
aud solidified into a temple; tribes became a 
nation, and rural life and patriarchal simplicity 
gave place to the city, the tribunal, and the 
king. The “ one lip and one stock of words” 
of the early world grew into dialectic diverg- 
ence; not by the abrogation of the “stock of 
words,’’ but by “confusion of lip,’”? so that 
phonetic reconstruction would show, as histor- 
ically it does, the traces of a common primeval 
capital of speech, wrought with new languayes, 
as the mutilated niches and columns of aucient 
temples bave beeu wrought into the structures 
of later times. The accumulating knowledge 
of the fathers transferred to the children, or is 
often reiterated, is by them passed or, with 
elewents added out of new experience, to their 
posterity; and so the education of the race” 
(which is the idea not of Lessing in -its incep- 
tion, but of Paul) went on 

d. Religious Retrogression from Ethical Mono- 
theism by Intellectual Apostasy and Moral Suffoca- 
tion under the Weight of the Physical.—Paul, in 
the first chapter of Romans, makes a most 
logical induction argument to show that 
heathenism bears the marks and shows the 
fruits of apostasy. He points to the indisput- 
able moral degradation and the mental bewilder- 
ment of the time, and traces it back to the re- 
pudiation of an original knowledge which they 
did uot like to retain. This is an inverse state- 
ment of the historic record. The uew-born 
man, uncultured ana unripe, knew God by an 
indirect intuition, which {is not further ex- 
plained. Issuing from the fatal gate of de- 
parted ‘purity of heart,” he no longer ‘‘ sees 
God,” but “gropes after him.’’ Forthwith 
appear chaotic violence, animalism—for they 
are ** ”—and the cleansing flood. 

Out of pervading idolatry Abraham is lifted 
into it as into an ever-surrounding gulf of cor- 
ruption. Israel perpetually topples, until, 
after long vicissitudes, they are carried away 
into Babylon, There is bere a marked antithe 





lectual and material, on the one hand, and the 
religious, on the other; advance, on the whole, 
in the one, but equally definite decay in the 
other. 

Now, set this early conception of the inward 
anatomy and physiology of history beside the 
ultimate conclusions of the centuries that have 
testified and collated accumulating testimony 
to this day. Nothing is more conspicuous in 
modern methods than the introduction of the 
comparative element, as enlarging and correct- 
ing the judgment upon single facts. Chemis- 
try does not ignore the help of physiology ; nor 
philology that of ethnology. The valley- 
dweller cannot hope to judge the world with- 
out climbing the mountain-top for a wider 
horizon. Under that broader gaze the broken 
threads unite with a continuous design; the 
mob of eccentric forms and forces fall into 
companies, regiments, divisions, and all wheel 
into line. Under a single head the taugled 
meshes of the heavens are threaded out, the 
barp restrung, and under Kepler’s touch the 
morning stars again break into song. It is 
upon the recognition of an underlying men- 
tal order so vigorous that a single understood 
type becomes the key, as when the bleaching 
skull took Oken into its confidence, whisper-; 
ing its secret to him, and the leaf grew trans-' 
parent to the inseeing Goethe, that science 
itself becomes possible. The more widely the 
sciences combine the more manifest the con- 
vergence toward a scientia scientiarum, around 
whose single center these disjointed arcs of 
knowledge may continue in an unbroken 
circle. 

But science has found its need as much of 
history as of comparison. Its results in mor- 
phologic study are incomplete. It must know 
genetic relation also. Its classification is not 
simply artificial, disclosing an ideal order; but 
natural, because there is a real order. Hence 
the emphasis upon all problems of origin, 
heredity, and growth. All studies tend to be- 
come historic. Humboldt and Ritter cannot 
understand the superficial cosmos without lift- 
ing the crust of the earth, to study the under” 
working forces in their stratified historic 
chronicle. They see that the gauge must be 
deeper, as well as wider, if they want the abso- 
lute truth of things. They find that knowl- 
edge must be critical. The scientific New 
Jerusalem also ‘ lieth four square.”’ 

I necd scarcely here dwell for a moment 
upon the further thought, so well emphasized 
in our time—the corner-stone of the system 
which Mr. Buckle, Sir Joho Lubbock and oth- 
ers have wrought to such top-heavy propor- 
tion—that our civilization is normally the pro- 
duct of antecedent material and intellectual 
conditions. It is plain that without telescope 
and microscope—opening our vision into the 
two worlds hidden, one by its greatness and 
the other by its smallness, from our natural 
vision—the sweepingly inductive conviction of 
the all-prevading unity would not bave natur- 
ally arisen. While the boundaries of the earth 
were unknown its symmetrical structure could 
not be learned. Until, by long preparation, 
the social soil was fit for the seed it could not 
grow. Imperfect statutes alone could befit 
imperfect Israel. They were not the best; but 
the best possible, considering ‘‘the hardness 
of their hearts.” 

I think it not very apt, therefore, to conclude 
that the marvelous insight which penetrated 
the fluent secret of this mysterious complex of 
Nature aod bumanity long before such vis- 
fou could come in the order of uatural devel- 
opment—which saw the whole plant, leaf, 
flower, and fruit, in the seed “* before it grew "'— 
was somehow, at least, toucbed with an ele- 
ment incommensurate with known and ex- 
plored causes. 

Is it rash to suggest that the eye which gets 
to-day telescopic help beyond itself to range 
among the stars may then have been enlarged 
by Him who made the stars also and who 
** formed the eye.” 

a 

Lokp BEACONSFIELD, when quite-a young 
man, was evtertained at dinner by Lord Lyt- 
ton (then Edward Bulwer), and among those 
present, in addition, were three other gentle- 
men who afterward became distinguished. 
None save the host, however, was then per- 
sonally acquainted with Disraeli, who came 
late. His appearance is thus described: He 
was then a far more athletic figure than one 
would suppose. He appeared in a daring coat 
of bright colors, a yellow waistcoat, green 
velvet trowsers, and low shoes, with silver 
buckles. The impression he made was not at 
all favorable. Seated at dinner, every man 
talked his best, and there was soon a bright 
rattle of conversation. All were in good cue, 
all emulous, and all well satisfied with them- 


selves. There was not one at the table who 
had not plenty of coufidence in himself at all 
times more than a hope of future 

ness ; aud yet, if, when we separated, says one 
who was present, each had been taken aside 
and put upon our honor to say who was the 
cleverest man in the party, ev one of us 
would have acswered : ‘ The man ia the green 
velvet trowsers.”’ 
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CHANCELLOR CROSBY'S “CALM 
VIEW” OF TEMPERANCE. 


A REPLY, 
BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 





1 am to offer you some remarks on a lecture 
delivered here, a fortnight ago, by Chancellor 
Crosby. He denounced the temperance move- 
ment as now conducted. The address was not 
very remarkable for novelty, or weight of ar- 
gument, or the correctness of its statements. 
Indeed, it was rather noticeable for the lack of 
these qualities. And it was so well handled, 
and so fully answered in several of our pulpits, 
that I thought it needed no further notice. 
But you thought otherwise, and perhaps it 
does deserve it, considering the source from 
which it comes. And when the health of the 
Chancellor becomes the standing toast in the 
grog-shops of our city; and when the journal 
which publishes these Monday Lectures is 
obliged to print a second and third edition, day 
after day, to supply that class of customers, it 
is evident that temperance men have a text on 
which an effectual temperance sermon can be 
preached—one that will probably arrest the at- 
tention of just thuse we seek to reach. 

Dr. Crosby laments the divisions among tem- 
perance men, and lays it down as a principle 
that we “cannot conscientiously object to the 
means employed by otbers unless they contain 
av immorality.” I beg leave to dissent from 
this. We have had sixty years’ experience in 
temperance methods, and certainly may claim 
to have learned something. Now, when these 
new converts, these nursling babies of grace, 
mislead by their crude suggestions the temper- 
ance public, obstruct its efforts and waste its 
means, are we bound to sit silent and make no 
protest against such waste and recklessuess ? 
The treasury of reform is not rich enough to 
bear such extravagance on the pretense of 
harmony; much less are we bound to silence 
when a neighbor’s mistake seriqusly harms 
and hinders the movement. If Boston lived, as 
it did in 1806, with no steam fire-engine (only 
leather buckets hanging in each man’s frout 
entry), cheerfylly would I stand with Dr. 
Crosby and a hundred more to pass buckets of 
water up to the firemen on a burning building. 
But in 1881 I should not obstruct the engine 
and crowd it out of its place, merely that I and 
Dr. Crosby might have a chance harmoniously 
to unite in passing empty buckets toward the 
flames. Life is too short for such false cour- 
tesies ; too short for us to postpone working 
on our line until we have educated every new 
convert up toourlevel. Thismight do very well 
before the Flood, as Sydney Smith suggests, 
when Methuselah could consult his friends 
for a hundred and fifty years in relation to an 
intended enterprise, and éven then live to see 
the working of his plan, and its success or 
failure, for six or seven centuries afterward. 

But life now is limited to an average of 
seventy years, and practical men must put their 
hands to the plow in the best way they know, 
and, if children stand in their way, move them 
gently but firmly out of the path. 

{ think before Dr. Crosby spoke he should 
have studied the history of the temperance 
movement. If he were as familiar with the 
jiterature of our enterprise as he is with that 
of Greece, he never would have repeated cri'- 
iciesms and suggestious that have been an- 
swered over and over again duriug the last 
fifty years. As I turn over his essay, and find 
bow tediously familiar we all are with his 
objections, 1 am reminded of Johnson's ob- 
jection to Goldsmith’s plan of traveling over 
Asia in order to bring home valuable improve-, 
ments: “Sir, Goldsmith isso ignorant of his 
own country that be would bring home a 
wheelbarrow, as a new and valuable inven- 
tion.” 

The address turns back in its path frequently, 
and repeats its chief criticisms again and 
again. If we analyze it, I think it may be 
fairly summed up thus: 

1. Dr. Crosby objects to the total abstinence 
theory and movement that it insults the ex- 
ample of Jesus ; that its advocates undermine 
and despise the Bible, while they strain and 
wrench it to serve their purpose; and he 
asserts that the Bible, correctly interpreted, 
repudiates total abstinence and such a temper- 
ance crusade as has existed here for the last 
fifty years. 

2. Dr. Crosby objects to this movement as 
immoral anduochristian. Thetotal abstinence 
system is “ contrary to revealed religion’’ and 
“doing unmeasured harm to the community.” 
He considers it as the special and direct cause 
of the “‘ growth of drunkenovess in our land, 
and of a general demoralization among re- 
ligious communities’; asserts that it is 
exactly the kind of movement that rumsellers 
enjcy, and that it ought not to succeed, never 
will and never can. 

3. The pledge is unmanly and kills character 
and self-respect. 

4. The assertion that moderate drinkivug 
leads to drunkenness is untrue. 

5. The total abstainers bully and intimidate 
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the community and disgust all good, sensible 
men. 

6. That what is needed to unite sensible men» 
ina movement sure to succeed, is a license 
system recognizing the distinction between 
moderation and excess, between harmless 
wines and beer and strong drink. Sucha sys- 
tem, “‘ free from taint of prejudice and instinct, 
with practical wisdom, will establish order and 
peace and save us from a moral slough.” 

The looseness of these statements is notice- 
able. Dr. Crosby says ‘“‘the total abstinence 
system is contrary to revealed religion.” 

What is the “total abstinence system’? It 
is abstaining from intoxicating drink ourselves, 
and agreeing with others to do so. How is 
this contrary to revealed religion? Can any 
one cite a text in the Bible ora principle laid 
down there which forbids it? Of course not ; 
no one pretends that he can. But Dr. Crosby’s 
argument is that Jesus drank, intoxicating 
wine and allowed it to others. There is no 
proof that be ever did drink intoxicating wine. 
But let that pass, and suppose, for the sake of 
theargument, that he did. Whatthen? Todo 
what Jesus never did, or to refuse todo what 
he did—are such acts necessarily “contrary to 
revealed religion ’’? Let us see. 

Jesus rode upon an “ ass and a colt, the foal 
of an ass.’ We find it convenient to use rail. 
ways. Are they “contrary to revealed relig- 
ion”? Jesus never married, neither did most 
of his apostles. Is marriage, therefore, ‘‘ con- 
trary to revealed religion”? Jesus allowed a 
husband to put away his wife if she had com. 
mitted adultery, be himself being judge and 
executioner. We forbid him to do itand make 
him subwit to jury trial and a judge’s decision. 
Are such divorce laws, therefore, *‘ contrary to 
revealed religion’?? Jesus said to the person 
guilty of aduitery: “Go and sin no more.” 
We send such sinners to the state prison. Are 
our laws punishing adultery, therefore, ‘‘ con- 
trary to revealed religion’’? There were no 
wowen at the Last Supper. We admit them to 
it. Is this ** contrary to revealed religion ’’? 

But the learned lecturer will, perbaps, urge: 
“T did not mean exactly what I said. I meant 
to point out that the means you use—methods 
with which you urge and support the total 
abstinence theory—are contrary to revealed 
religion. You strain and pervert the Bible to 
get the example of Jesus on your side, and so 
undermine the authority of the Scriptures.” 

It would have been better if Dr. Crosby had 
originally said exactly what he meant, and on 
60 grave a subject we had a right to claim 
that a trained and scholarly man should do so- 
But, waiving that, let us allow him, as the 
courts do, to amend his declaration. 

The total abstinence system is “* contrary to 
revealed religion” because we strain and dis- 
tort the Scriptures and wrest them to serve our 
purpose, and the chief instance upon which 
the Doctor mainly dwells is our assertion that 
wherever drinking wine is referred to in the 
Bible with approbation unfermented wine is 
meant. Upon this claim the Doctor pours out 
his hottest indignation, indulging in a wealth 
of abusive epithets, and returning to it again, 
ringing changes on it, and turning it like a 
specially sweet morsel under his tongue. 
Indeed, this may be considered the chief thing 
he came to Boston to say. 

Now, there is a class of biblical scholars and 
interpreters who do assert that wherever wine 
is referred to in the Bible with approbation it 
is unfermented wine. Of this class of men Dr. 
Crosby says “‘ their learned ignorance is splen- 
did’; they are ‘‘ inventors of atheory of mag- 
vificent daring”; they “use false texts” and 
‘“deeeptive arguments”; ‘deal disbonestly with 
the Scriptures”; “‘ beg the question and build 
on air’; their theory is a ‘“fable,”’ born of 
“‘falsehoods,”’ supported by “ Scripture-twist- 
ing and wriggling’’; their arguments are “‘ cob- 
webs,”’ and their zeal outstrips their judgment 
and they plan to ‘‘ undermine the Bible.” 

‘This is a fearful indictment! Who are these 
daring, ridiculous, and illogical sinners? As 
[call them up in my memory, the fivst one 
who comes to me is Moses Stuart, of Andover, 
whose lifelong study of the Bible and pro- 
found critical knowledge of both its lan- 
guages place him easily at the head of all 
American commentators. His well-balanced 
mind, conservative to a fault on many points, 
clears him from any suspicion of being misled 
by enthusiasm or warping his opinions to suit 
novel theories. ‘Moses Stuart’s Scripture 
View of the Wine Question” was the ablest 
contribution, thirty years azo, to this claim 
about uvfermented wine, and it still holds its 
place unanswered and unanswerable. By his 
side stands Dr. Nott, the head of Union Col- 
lege, With the snows of ninety winters on his 
brow. Around them gather scores of schol- 
ars and divines, on both sides of the Atlantic. 

In our day Tayler Lewis gives tothe Amer- 
ican public, with his scholarly indorsement, 
the exhaustive commentary by Dr, Lees on 
every text in the Bible which speaks of wine; 
a work of sound learning, the widest research, 
and faifést argument. 

The ripe scholarship, long study of the Bi- 
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ble, and critical ability of these men entitle 
them to be considered experts on this ques- 
tion. Inamatter of Scripture interpretation 
it would be empty compliment to say that Dr. 
Crosby is worthy to loose the latchet of their 
shoes. You would think me using only sar- 
casm, if I said so. 

Now imagine Moses Stuart, with his “‘ learned 
ignorance,” “using false texts,” ‘dealing 
dishonestly with the Scriptures,” ‘‘ begging a 
question and using cobwebs for arguments,” 
“wriggling and twisting the Bible”; at the 
ripe age of sixty years, his boyish ‘*‘ zeal out- 
stripping his judgment’’—imagine him, with 
his infidel pickax, zealously digging away up 
there on Andover Hill to “undermine the 
Bible”! Of course, all Andover will at once 
recognize the fidelity of the portrait and cor- 
dially thank the New York Greek Professor for 
informing them of his discovery of this Stuart 
conspiracy with Dr. Nott to bring the authority 
of the Scriptures into contempt. 

One thing Dr. Crosby wishes to be distinctly 
understood : he does not charge such men as 
Stuart with meaning to lie. ‘‘ Their main argu- 
ments are falsehoods. They take up these 
weapons without sufficiently examining them. 
They see they can be made effective, but do 
not stop to inquire whether they are legit- 
imate.”” Now, this is very kind in our New 
York Professcr. We had never discovered the 
superficial character of Stuart’s scholarship, 
which left him open to such mistakes, or his 
mischievous haste and culpable carelessness in 
logical methods, and it is very generous in this 
new Danie] to assure us that, in spite of these 
faults, he ‘‘can [with effort, of course, and 
some struggle] believe in the purity of motive” 
of such men, even when they “trample on 
reason and Scripture in blind rush.” 

Now, the truth is, the only “castle built on 
air” in this matter is the baseless idea that the 
temperance movement uses dishonest argu- 
ments or wrests the Scripture because it main- 
tains that where the drinking of wine as an 
article of diet is mentioned in the Bible with 
approbation unfermented wine is meant. The 
fact is, there are scholars of repute on both 
sides of the question ; but we do not claim too 
much when we say that the weight of schol- 
arly authority is on our side, and not on that 
of the Doctor. 

But suppose the weight on each side were 
équal. What then? One theory makes the 
Bible contradict itself, puts it below the sacred 
books of many other nations in the strictness 
of its morality, and sets it as an obstacle to 
the highest civilization. 

The other reconciles all its teachings one 
with another, lifts it to the level of the highest 
moral idea, and makes it the inspirer and the 
guide in all noble efforts to elevate the race. 
Which theory ought the believer in the Bible 
to prefer, if both were equally well supported ? 
Are those who degrade the Bible below other 
Scriptures entitled to charge us with 4‘ under- 
mining’? it? There are other claims besides 
that of unfermented wine which are “ mag- 
nificent in their daring” and, let me add, in 
their insolence. 

Some of the Doctor’s young hearers might 
have been surprised to see a divine flinging the 
Bible in the way of the temperance movement. 
But we older ones and Abolitionists are used 
to such attempts. Forty-five years ago the 
Princeton Review, representing the Presbyterian 
Church, denounced the anti-slavery move- 
ment—at a time when Garrison stood sur- 
rounded by divines and churchmembers 
without number—as infidel and “ contrary 
to revealed religion.” Its argument was the 
exact counterpart of Dr. Crosby’s against our 
temperance enterprise. In vain we showed 
that the word *“‘ slave’ in the New Testament 
did not necessarily or probably mean a chattel 
slave, and in vain did Weld’s “‘ Bible Argu- 
ment ’’—which was never answered—prove the 
same tobe trueof the Old Testament. Still we 
were denounced as “‘ twisting and wresting and 
straining the Scriptures and undermining the 
Bible.”” This Crosby Bible was flung in Garri- 
son’s face for thirty years. But since bis great 
hand wrote Righteousness on the flag and sent it 
down to the Gulf, and since we boast that 
no slave treads our soil—since then, nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine churchmembers out of 
every thousand will call you alibeler and sus- 
pect you of infidelity if you say the Bible any- 
where or in any degree upholds slavery; and 
Isee your lecturer last week closed his elo- 
quent and able address by triumphantly claim- 
ing that the Gospel abolished slavery—which 
is true, only he should have stated that it was 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ and not the gospel 
of the Church of that day. 

Hence, I am not impatient nor distrustful. 
I rest quiet in serene assurance that by and by, 
when our temperance cause is a little stronger, 
men will blush to think they ever belittled and 
dishonored the Bible by such claims and argu- 
ments as these. Atthat time ninety-nine out 
of every hundred Christians will look askance 
upon you, and suspect your orthodoxy, unless 
you believe Jesus never drank avy fermented 
wine, aud that the Bible’s precepts touching 





wine-drinking can only be reconciled with each 
other or with its claim as a revealed religion by 
recognizing the distinction between fermented 
and unfermented wines. In my active life of 
fifty years I have seen more men made infidels 
by these attempts to prove the Bible an up- 
holder of slavery than I ever saw misled by 
the followers of Paine; and I think this sad 
exhibition of New York partisanship will have 
the same result. The misled mento whom 1 
refer were not ignorant, careless-minded, or 
unprincipled ; but men of conscientious earn- 
estness of purpose, good culture, and blame- 
less lives. 

It is, indeed, mournful to look back and 
notice how uniformly narrow-minded men, 
hide-bound in the bark of tradition, conven- 
tionalism, and prejudice, have thrown the 
Bible in the way of every forward step the 
race has ever made. When the, Reformation 
claimed that every Christian man was his own 
priest and entitled to read the Bible for him- 
self, the cry was: ‘You are resisting and 
undermining the Bible.» Even before that 
the most advanced and liberal churchmen de- 
nounced their own (unrecognized, but true) 
spiritual brothers—the democracy of their day 
in Holland and elsewhere—as infidels and con- 
temners of the Scriptures. 

When the English Puritan saw dimly a 
republican equality of rights, Sir Robert Filmer 
and the High Churchmen tried to frighten bim 
with the scarecrow of their Bible. The chief 
apostle says “‘ Honor the King!” and this fel- 
low leaves us no King to honor! But even 
Dr. Crosby would, in spite of St. Peter, hardly 
acknowledge the Declaration of Independence 


_ to be “ contrary to revealed religion.” 


Cne of the strongest proofs that the Bible is 
really a divine book is that it has outlived 
even the foolish praises and misrepresentations 
of its narrow and bigoted friends. 

When anti-slavery lecturers first entered 
Ohio, some forty years ago, they carried the 
Bible before them as their sanction for the 
movement. Certain doctors of divinity, 
horror-struck at this profanation, proposed to 
form a society, whose object should be to prove 
that the Bible sanctioned slavery. Ben Wade 
was then considered somewhat of an infidel. 
But, on the principle of the forlorn sailor, who 
puts up with any port in a storm, these divines 
sought out Wade, asking him to be president 
of the proposed society. Wade received them 
most courteously. ‘‘Certainly,’’ said he, “ gen- 
tlemen, I will serve you gladly, and do wy best 
to make this thing a success. But, you know, 
when we’ve proved that the Bible supports 
and demands slavery as an institution, folks 
will ask you to show them what is the worth 
of such a Bible, here and now. And in that 
matter I cannot be of any help to you, gentle- 
men, at all.’’ 

But some adberent of Dr. Crosby may say: 
Still the New Testament does not anywhere 
specifically and in so many words describe a 
system of moral observance like teetotalism. 
Possibly not ; and hence the Doctor claims that 
this suiting Christianity to the needs of the age 
is disguised infidelity. 

But look at it a moment. The New Testa- 
ment is a small book and may be read in an 
hour. It is not a code of laws, but the ex- 
ample of a life and a suggestion of principles, 
It would be idle to suppose that it could de- 
scribe in detail specifically meet every possi- 
ble question, and solve every difficulty that the 
changing and broadening life of two or three 
thousand years might bring forth. The pro- 
gressive spirit of each age has found in it just 
the inspiration and help it sought. But when 
timid, narrow, and short-sighted men claimed 
such exclusive ownership in it that they refused 
to their growing fellows the use of its broad, 
underlying principles, and thus demanded to 
have new wine put into old bottles, of course, 
the bottles burst and their narrow-surface 
Bible became discredited ; but the real Bible 
soared upward, and led the world onward still, 
as the soul rises to broader and higher life 
when the burden of a narrow and mortal body 
falls away. This is that kind of literal and 
starved ignorance ‘which lays its unworthy 
hand on the Scriptures, and tells us that, be- 
cause Solomon said “ He that epareth the rod 
spoileth the child,’’ he meant every child must 
be mercilessly whipped: thus dragging down 
the wisest of men to the level of their own 
narrow and brutal nature ignorant that the 
poet-king, putting the concrete for the prin- 
ciple involved, meant only to emphasize the 
truth that the training of a child must include 
subjection—by what method obtained each 
case and each child’s nature must decide. And 
thus many a brute and ignoramus bas compia- 
cently fathered his absurd blindness and pas- 
sionate temper on Solomon and the Bible. 

Had not the lecturer of last week (Dr. 
Crooks) so ably and eloquently pointed out 
this characteristic of Christianity, ite opening 
to the moral and spiritual need of each age, its 
ready and complete adaptation of itself to the 
most unforeseen and immense changes in the 
moral life of succeeding ages -one of the 
proofs of its divine origin—{furnishing the 
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principles needed for each larger ¢ :velopment 
of civilization, and giving its sanction to the 
new methods which keener temptations and 
more threatening dangers demauded—I might 
have troubled you with something on this 
point. You will allow me to quote what will 
show you thateven the old divines and those 


“whose orthodoxy will not be suspected have, 


again and again, affirmed that a moral agency, 
being new, was no evidence atall that Chris- 
tianity did not include and intend it. Robin- 
son, in “‘Address tothe Pilgrim Fathers,’’ says : 

** If God reveal anything to you by any other 
instrument of his, be as ready to receive it as 
ever you were to receive any truth by my min- 
istry; for I am verily persuaded—-I am very 
confident—the Lord hath more truth yet to 
break forth out of his Holy Word.”’ 


The Hon. Robert Boyle (1680) says: 


“As the Bible was not written for any one 
particular time or people, . . . so there are 
many passages very useful which will not be 
found so these many ages; being possibly re- 
served by the Prophetic Spirit that indited 
them . . . to quell some foreseen heresy, 
“i. or resolve some yet unformed doubts, 
or confound some error that hath not yet a 
name. 


Bishop Butler, in his “Analogy ” (1787), says: 


“Nor is it at all incredible that a Book 
which bas been so longin the possession of 
mankind should yet contain many truths as 
yet undiscovered. For all the same phe- 
nomenda and the same faculties of investiga- 
tion from which such great discoveries in 
natural knowledge have been made in the 
present and last age were equally in the 

ossession of mankind several thousand years 
efore. And possibly it might be intended 
that events, as they come to oo should open 
and ascertain the meaning of several parts of 
Scripture.” 

The Interpreter (1862) says : 

*“*A day is coming when Scripture, long 
darkened by traditional teaching, too fre- 
quently treated as an exhaustive mine, will at 
length be recognized in its true character, as 
afield rich in unexplored wealth, and conse- 
queutly be searched afresh for its hiduep 
treasures.” 

Vinet, in bis ‘‘ Lectures,” says: 


“Even now, after eighteen centuries of 
Christianity, we may be involved ip some tre- 
mendous error, of which the Christianity of 
the future will make us ashamed.” 


Dean Stanley says: 


“Each age of the Church has, as it were 
turned over a new leaf in the Bible, and found 
aresponse toitsown wants. We bavea leaf 
still to turn—a leaf not the less new because it 
is so simple.” 

Dr. Crosby passes to the great weapon of 
the temperance movement, the pledge. This 
he calls *“‘unmanly,”’ ‘‘a straight-jacket”; says 
it kills self-respect and undermines all char- 
acter. 

Hannah More said: “ We cannot expect per- 
fection in any one; but we may demand con- 
sistency of every one.”’ 

It does not tend to show the sincerity of 
these critics of our cause, when we find them 
objecting in us to what they themselves uni- 
formly practice on all other occasions. If we 
continue to believe in their sincerity, it can 
only be at the expense of their intelligence. 
Dr. Crosby is, undoubtedly, a member of a 
Church. Does he mean to say that, when his 
Church demanded his signature to its creed 
and his pledge to obey its discipline, it asked 
what it was ‘“‘unmanly’’ in him to grant and 
what destroys an individual’s character—that 
his submission to this is “‘ foregoing his rea- 
soning,” “ sinking back to his nonage,”’ etc.? 
Of course, he assents to none of these things 
He only objects to a temperance pledge ; not 
to a church one. 

The husband pledges himself to his wife, and 
she to him, for life. Is the marriage ceremony, 
then, a curse, a bindrance to virtue and prog 
ress ? 

I bave known men who, borrowing money, 
refused to sign any promissory note. They 
thought it unmanly and evidence that I dis- 
trusted them. Does Dr. Crosby think the 
world should change its customs and imme- 
diately adopt that plan? 

Society rests in all its transactions on the 
idea that a solemn promise, pledge, assertion 
strengthens and assures the act. It recognizes 
this principle of human nature. The witness 
on the stend gives solemn promise to tell 
the truth ; the officer, about to assume place 
for one year or ten, or for life, pledges his word 
and oath; the grantor in a deed binds himeelf 
for all time by record; churches, societies, 
universities accept funds on pledge to appro- 
priate them to certain purposes and to no 
other—these and a score more of instances 
can be cited. In any final analysis all these 
rest on the same principle as the temperance 
pledge. No man ever denounced them as un- 
manly. Isent this month a legacy to a literary 
institution, on certain conditions, and received 
in return its pledge that the money should 
ever be sacredly used as directed. The Doctor's 
principle would unsettle society, and, if one 
proposed to apply it to any cause but temper- 
ance, practical men would quietly pot hm 
aside as out of his head. 

These cobweb theories, born of isolated 
cloister life, do not bear exposure to the mid- 
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day sun or the rude winds of practical life. 
This is not a matter of theory. It must be 
tested and settled by experience and results. 
Thousands and tens of thousands attest the 
value of the pledge. It never degraded; it 
only lifted them toa higher life. ‘“Unmanly?’’ 
No. It made men of them. We who never 
lost our clear eyesight or level balance over 
books, but who stand mixed up and jostled in 
dally life, hardly deem any man’s sentimental 
and fastidious criticism of the pledge worth 
answering. Every active worker in the tem- 
perance cause can recall hundreds of instances 
where it bas becn a man’s salvation. 

In a railway-car once a man about sixty 
years old came to sit beside me. He had heard 
me lecture the evening before on temperance. 
**IT am master of a ship,” said he, “ sailing out 
of New York, and have just returned from my 
fiftieth voyage across the Atlantic. About 
thirty years ago I was asot. Shipped, while 
dead drunk, as one of a crew, and was carried 
on board like a log. When I came to, the 
captain sent forme. He asked me:‘Do you 
remember your mother?’ I told him she died 


before I could remember anything. ‘ Well,’ 
eaid he, ‘I ama Vermont man. When I was 
young, I was crazy to go to sea. At last, my 


mother consented I should seek my fortune in 
New York.’ Hetold how she stood on one 
side the garden-gate and he on the other, 
when, with his bundle on bis arm, he was 
ready to walk to the next town. She said to 
him: “My boy, I don’t know anything about 
towns and I never saw the sea; but they tell 
me those great towns are sinks of wickedness 
and make thousands of drunkards. Now, 
promise me you'll never drink a drop of 
liquor.’ He said: ‘I laid my hand in hers and 
promised, as I looked into her eyes for the last 
time. She died soon after. I’ve been on 
every sea, seen the worst kinds of life and 
men. They laughed at me as a milksop and 
wanted to kuow if I was a coward; but when 
they offered me liquor I saw my mother across 
the gate, and I never drank a drop. It has 
becn my sheet-anchor. I owe all to that. 
Would you like to take that pledge,’ said he.” 

My companion took it, and he added: “It 
bas saved me. I have a fine ship, wife and 
children at home, and I have helped others,” 

How far that little candle threw its beams! 
That earnest mother saved two men to virtue 
and usefulness. How many more He who sees 
all can alone tell, But our agitation of the 
drink question is “ bulldozing" and “ intim- 
idation.”” This is only an unmanly whine. 

What is the pulpit? Does it not take ad- 
mitted truths and press them home on con- 
science? Or does it not seek to prove princi- 
ples the listener does not admit, and then urge 
him to their practice? Does it not criticise 
aud aflirm and denounce, seeking to waken 
* the indifferent, convince the doubting, and 
claim consistent action of all? Does it wait 
until the sinner acknowledges its principles 
before it devounces his action asasin? By no 
meaus. Is church discipline visited only on 
those who see and confess theirsins? Is it not 
used to rouse them to a sense of the principle 
they will not acknowledge and hold them up 
to the rebuke and take from them the respect 
of their fellows? If our temperance agitation 
is “intimidation,” then nine-tenths of the 
land’s pulpits are bulldozers and the other 
tenth ie useless. What does the Bible say of 
those who prophesy smooth things, and whose 
order was Nathan obeying when he 
“Thou art the man’’? 

I have known even a Greek professor, when 
speaking in downright earnest, fling about the 
keenest and roughest words in the dictionary 
in the most reckless and biting manuer; yet I 
never dreamed of charging him with seeking 
to intimidate his opponents. 

Dr. Crosby says it is false, our constant as- 
sertion that moderate drinking makes druvk- 
ards. Willhe please tell us where, then, the 
drunkards come from? Certainly teetotalers 
do not recruit these swelling ranks. Will he 
please account forthe million-times-repeated 
story of the broken-hearted and despairing sot, 
or the reformed man, that ‘‘ moderate drinking 
tulled them to a false security until the chain was 
too strong for them to break’? Will he pléase 
explain that confession forced from old Sam 
Johnson, and repeated hundreds of times since 
oy men of seemingly strong resolve: “I can ab- 
stain. I can’t be moderate’’? 

Do not the Bible, the writers of fiction, the 
master dramatists of ancient and modern times, 
the philosopher, the moralist, the man of 
affairs—do not all these bear witness how insid- 
fously the habits of sensual indulgence creep 
on their victim, until he wakes to find himself 
in chains of iron, his very will destroyed ? 

When Milton says “‘Icannot praise a fugi- 
tive ond cloistered virtue, unexercised and un- 
breathed, that never sallies out and sees her ad- 
versary,’’ Dr. Crosby, you suppose, interprets it 
as meaning that boys should frequent gambling 
hells and such resorts, in order to prove their 
strength of resistance. But, no; he does not 
mean any such thing. He only thinks they 
should face the drink temptation ; none other. 
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When you hear that the New York Centra] | subject; now a temperance fiterature, crowd- Su : 
Raflway prohibits the sale of flash literature nitary, 


in ite cars, perhaps you expect to hear Dr. 
Crosby denounce that corporation as emascu- 
lating the virtues of their travelers and making 
them unmanly. Not at all. He approves it. 
It is ouly drink temptation that he considers 
good training for heroic men. 

You might suppose that Dr. Crosby would 
recommend to colleges to substitute, in their 
study of the literature of fiction, the works of 
Eugene Sue, Dumas, and Balzac, in the place 
of George Eliot, Walter Scott, and Jane Aus- 
ten, since these last would afford no proof of a 
lad’s ability to withstand the harm of perni- 
cious novels. Oh, no! I assure you that is a 
mistake. Dr. Cresby confines the new discov- 
ery of fortifying virtue by steeping it in tempt- 
ation wholly and exclusively torum. Hannah 
More’s demand of “ consistency " he thinks of 
no consequence whatever. 

But our movement is the delight of rum- 
sellers and the great manufacturer of drunk- 
ards. How is it, then, that anxious and terror- 
stricken rum-sellers assemble in conventions 
to denounce us and plan methods of resisting 
us? Nosuch conventions were ever heard of 
or needed until the last twenty years. How is 
it that they mob our lecturers and break up 
our meetings? Wes Dr. Crosby or any of his 
class ever mobbed by rum-tellers? How is it 
that, the moment we get one of the prohibitory 
laws, “‘which delight ram-sellers,’’ passed, 
these delighted men form parties to defeat 
every man who voted for it, crowd the lobbies 
to repeal it, and never rest until, by threat or 
bribes, they have repealed it? If rum-sellers 
long and pray for the coming of the millennium 
of prohibition, why don’t they all move down 
to Maine, and get as near to the desired heaven 
as they can? If rum-sellers delight in our 
total abstinence labors, bow ungrateful tn 
them to allow their organs, all over the world, 
to misrepresent and deny what little success 
even Dr. Crosby allows we have had in Maine? 
They ought to chuckle over it and scatter the 
news far and wide. When Dr. Crosby has 
answered half these questions, we have some 
more difficultics to propound, which trouble 
us, about the unaccountable freaks of these 
delighted rum-sellers, who, delighted as they 
are with our work, yet never can bear or 
praise the very men who, Dr. Crosby says, are 
constantly employed spendiag time and money 
in ‘‘ delighting ’’ these unreasonable fellows. 

We are the cause of all this drunkenness ; and 
the temperance movement a failure, and always 
must be a failure, and ought to be so. 

I will prove that Christianity is a failure in 
the same way. The famous unbelievers, down 
from Voltaire, through Mill, to the last infidel 
critic, prove Christianity, by the same sort of 
argument, to be a failure and the cause of 
most of the evils that burden us. Exaggerate 
all the evil that exists, especially those vices 
that will never wholly die while human nature 
remains what it is ; belittle and cast into shade 
all the progress that has been made ; dwell with 
zest on the new forms of sin that each age 
contributes to the infamy of the race; keep 
your eyes firmly in the back of your head, and 
insist that there’s nothing equal to what we 
had in old times—not even the snow-storms or 
the St. Michael pears—and the thimg is done. 

Before our movement began three-quarters 
of the farms of Massachusetts were sold under 
the hammer for rum-debts. You could net 
enter a public house, in country or city, of the 
first-class or the smaller ones, except through 
a grog-shop. Their guests felt mean if they did 
not at dinner order some kind of wine, and 
often ordered it when they did rot wish it. 
Now the grog-room is hidden from sight ; men 
slink into it ; and not more than one man in ten 
at the most fashionable hotels and not one in 
fifty in common inns orders wine at dinner. 
Then the sideboard of every well-to-do house 
was covered with liquors, and every guest was 
urged to drink; the omission to do which 


would have been held a gross neglect, if not an. 


insult. No man was buried without a lavish 
use of liquor; no stage stopped without the 
traveler being thought mean if he did not help 
the house by taking a drink. Now one may 
travel hundreds of miles on rails which allow 
no liquor in their stations. Every farmer fur- 
nished drink to his men ; famous doctors went 
drunk to their patients ; the first lawyer in the 
Middle States was not singular when he held 
on by the rail in order to stand and argue, half- 
drunk, to the Supreme Court of the United 
States; rich men saw to it that every clergy- 
man who attended a convention was plied 
with wine ; and the preacher of the Concio ad 
Clerum was fed on brandy punch, to be on a 
more exhilarated level than his hearers. If a 
man caught sight of a grog-shop, he was as 
sure he had arrived in s Christian land as the 
ship-wrecked sailor felt when he got sight of a 
gibbet. Dr. Crosby then had every man, lay 
and clerical, on bis side in construing the 
Bible ; whereas now we are in a healthy major. 
ity. Then a iew scattered temperance tracts, 
like rockets in a night, only betrayed how 
utterly the world was in the desert on this 
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every walk of life, in every depertment of 
science and literature, challenges and defies all 
comers, Then the fdea of total abstinence 
was not so mech denied as wholly unknown; 
now, if New England were polled to-day, our 
majority would be overwhelming. Then all 
men held liquors to be healthy and useful; 
now seventy men out of a hundred, whatever 
their practice, deny that claim, and the upper 
classes, well-informed and careful of health, 
lead the way in giving up the use. Then the 
medical profession waded fn the same slough 
of indulgence and ignorance as their paticnts ; 
now the verdict of the profession is undoubt- 
edly and fmmeasurably aguinst the use of 
intoxicating drinks at all in health, and Dit 
seldom in favor of it in disease. 

We have driven the indulgence in drink into 
hiding-places, and for the first time the legis- 
lature {s obliged and willing to prohibit the 
use of screens to hide rum-drinkers from the 
public view they dread. Is not this skulking 
evidence of weakening ? 

Sixty years ago the legislature passed a few 
formal laws perfunctorily, and dismissed the 
whole subject. But ten years ago, Liquor 
gathered at the State House all the experts of 
social science, the lights of the medical pro- 
fession, all the famous science from Harvard 
College, and retained an ex-governor, at vast 
expense, to marshal this host, in order to resist 
Dr. Miner and a few Bible-twisters, whom 
Liquor seemed somehow to dread, elthough they 
had disgusted and repeliedall the sensible men 
in the state. 

Of course, this was before Dr. Crosby had 
communicated to the liquor-dealers the com- 
forting fact that the temperance movement 
was a failure, and that they ought to be de- 
lighted with it, and with Dr. Miner and his 
Bible-twisters,. and that they were delighted 
with it, whether they themselves knew it or 
not! 

And far above all, set on a hill, a zreat state, 
Maine, challenges the world to show her equal 
in an intelligent, law-abiding, econemical, and 
self-restraining population; while smaller ex- 
amples cluster rouré her, here and across the 
Atlantic ; and the haughty Episcopal Church, 
hardest and last to be roused to any reform, 
has put on record in its Convocations the 
most convincing and the most instructive array 
of facts and evidence ow total abstinence that 
any ecclesiastical body ever contributed to 
social science. It is the ocean-wave kissing 
the Alps. You wouki weary if I continued the 
summary. 

Even if the statistics showed that the 
amount of liquor consumed {ncreased as fast 
as our population and wealth do—which they 
do not show—that would not be sufficient 
evidence to prove that our movement has failed. 
The proper comparison is between what we 
were in 1820 and what we should have been now, 
had not some beneficent agency arrested our 
downward progress. These evils, left to them- 
selves, increase by no simple addition, but in 
cubic ratio. 

Does Dr. Crosby fancy this active movement 
and vast mass of fact, opinion, and testimony 
can exist without beneficial influence in an age 
ruled by brains? He does not, then, understand 
moral forces of his own times. When, twenty- 
five years ago, Frederic Douglas was painting 
the anti-slavery movement as a failure unless 
we would load our guns, Sojourner Truth 
asked: “‘ Frederic, is God dead?’ When I see 
the Doctor’s unbelief in the efficacy of the 
moral power and the weight of this mass of 
conviction, I am tempted to ask him: “‘ Is your 
God dead?” 

Dr. Crosby closes by stating his plan and 
panacea. It isa regulated license. I will not 
delay you by criticising his or any other license 
plan. The statute-books in forty states are 
filled with the abortions of thousands of 
license laws, that were never executed, and 
most of them were never intended tobe. We 
have as good alicense law in this state as was 
ever devised ; and yet it leaves such an amount 
of gross, defiant, unblushing grog-selling as 
discourages Dr. Crosby and leads bim to think 
nothing at all has been done. His own city, with 
license laws, is yet so ruled and plundered by 
rum that timid statesmen advise giving up re- 
publicanism, and borrowing a leaf from Bie- 
marck to help us. 

License has been tried on the most favorable 
circumstances and with the best backing for 
centuries—ten or twelve, at least; yet Dr. 
Crosby stands confounded before the result. 
We have never been allowed to try Prohibition 


SANITARY STUDIES AND THEIR 
BEARING ON INSANITY. 


In Great Britain, as well as upon the Cont? 
nent the domain Of sanitary science, is recog- 
nized as including far more than ft dces her 
in the mind either of the average citizen or the 
average physician. T[: is not merely a question 
of pure air and pure water, of good food and 
proper sewer-pipes. Under the head of stats 
medicine, it takes in the whole range of psy- 
chological investigation 2s ft relates to mental 
diseases. It diecusses and defines the princi- 
ples of medieal jurisprudence. It discusses 
the nomenclature and classification of diseases 
and defines the relations of vital statistics to 
political economy and statecraft. Indeed, it 
goes far toward settling the principles on 
which statistics are to be collected and tab- 
ulated, so as to be of real information for the 
Gover t. It considers the status and 
qualifications of practitioners of medicihe, 
since indifferent medical education tells fear 
fully on the health of the body politic, as well 
as that of individuals. It discusses the rela- 
tions of patent nostrums to human welfai®, 
since many of these, discharged at a venture, 
undermine or destroy human health. The care 
and purity of drugs naturally comes up 
for consideration. Not only is food and 
meat supply technically considered ; but all 
the diseases of animals, so fat a8 afftcting 
it and so far as at all communitable, coms 
forward for a full share of skillful atten- 
tion. It ranges ftself so distinctly as a broad- 
spreading branch that ft finds its place fot & 
three years’ study fm the science course of 
universities, as distinct from a medical or 
chemical er ¢Cigincering course merely. Our 
attention has lately been called to the import- 
ant studies and trials now taking piace in 
reference to the prevention of insanity. We 
believe no fteld of sanitary or medical inquiry 
more fmportant just now. The high public 
is just breaking fairly loose from the thralldom 
of that conception which looked upon insanity 
as a kind of weird visitation; at least, 1s me 
part of any general disease or of any oVersight 
of natural law. Here and there, In the experi- 
ence of such a man as Connelly and fn the 
thorough study of one like Griesinger, there 
came out the view that present methods were 
erroneous; but substitution has been very 
slow. In some cases the heads of asylums 
seemed to be environed in mind almust as 
much as were some of the patients in body. 
They had settled down to a cast-iron policy, 
and looked through gratings at any one who 
dared to doubt the feasibility of their methods 
and refused to call it treatment. It was a great 
advance when mental disease came to be recog- 





“nized, as bodily diseases, as too often resultant 


from an infringement of Nature’s laws; 
and when it was known that the way back to 
health was by the closest study and analysis 
of the modes and causes of departure. Recov- 
ery is often a retracing of steps, and, even 
when not, is to be wrought out bya line of 
direction to which this is the guide. 

It has been most unfortunate that the very 
period in which insanity needs to be treated 
is the period that it has heretofore not fallen 
under the special treatment needed. The 
nervous system often begins to show its over- 
strain or its weaknesses long before there is 
an aberration so marked as to merit a name. 
It is just then that a thorough knowledge is 
needed on the part of the medical sanitarian, 
in order that he may prevent what ina later 
period will land his patient amid the sad com- 
pany of incurables. The next quarter century 
is destined to witness a wonderful change in 
our American asylums, as well as in the con- 
ception of antecedent treatment. Here and 
there the reform has already commenced. Dr. 
Shaw had no inviting field when he entered 
the Kings County Asylum, and gradually threw 
aside the implements of restraint. The en- 
trenched battalion of asylum superintendents 
begins now and then to have a deserter from 
the monasticism of settled and irrevocable 
methods. It is no longer certified as an intru- 
sion when, like other hospitals, the hospital for 
the insane has a visiting and consulting board, 
Each wayward mind isa study by itself, and 
if ever there was a field for skilled nursing 
and for mental hygiene it is just here. 

To cure a sick lung right air, even before 
right food, is the thoughtful thing ; and so, for 
a sick brain, right thought or occupation. 
While this does not mean us to forget that if 





except in one state and in some small circuits. 
Wherever it has been tried it has succeeded. 
Friends who know claim this. Enemies, who 
have been for a dozen years ruining their teeth 
by biting files, confess it by their lack of argu- 
ment and lack of facts, except when they 
invent them. With such a record, may we 
not say that,even if we have no claim to be con. 
sidered Christians, we have a right to ask one 
fair trial of what has, at wom, pore been, like 
— demonstrated a bun times tobe a 





one ber suffers all suffer with it, it does 
mean that the vacancy of life which occurs in 
an asylum is itself a brain disturber. The 
occasional pantomime, or what is called the 
asylum amusement, is not enough. THe great 
massive systems of many of our pslatial re- 
treats are themselves tending in the wrong 
direction. More than once has it happened, 
when an asylum for incurables has been 
builded, or when some county, to save ex- 
pense, has rescued its afflicted ones from the 
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state and placed them on a county farm, that 


some of the hopeless cases have come to the 
light of reason. 

We are not disposed to run a tilt against the 
managers of asylums or their professional 
heads. They have only followed out the sys- 
tems they found in vogue. They too often 
have been so isolated from the nerve-studying 
world outside that they have revolved in a 
select orbit, by no means narrow or barren, 
but, nevertheless, quite eccentric from the 
progress of thought and déctrine which mod- 
ern pathology and educational study has 
opened up. 

We look with intense interest to those 
methods which are being adopted, as well as to 
the new light that is coming in upon us as to 
all nervous ailments. It is high time; for, 
with the restless activity of American life, the 
breaking down of vital force is making its 
record at the top more than in the organs of 
locomotion. We are greatly needing psycolog- 
ical experts among the family physicians of our 
homes ard ready in accessible offices, instead 
of waiting for treatment until we are bereft. 


Line Arts. 
THE PICTURES AT GOUPIL'S. 


Tuere is, perhaps, no more barbarous way 
of seeing pictures than gathered promiscu- 
ously ina gallery. Everything is out of tone 
with everything else. It is like a railroad 
where travelers of every nationality journey, 
unable to speak each other’s language, and 
80, unsupported by their own class or country- 
men, failing to explain themselves by their 
appearance. Thus it is always with a diffi- 
dence that we comment upon pictures seen in 
this unfavorable way, and before we give our 
impressions of the most conspicuous picture 
in Goupil’s gallery at this moment we will see 
it again and reserve our comments until we 
have done so. We speak of Fortuny’s “ Fan- 
tasia Arabe.”’ 

There are two pictures by Max—a life-eize 
“St. Ceeilia’’ and a sweet little pale head with 
white roses in the low, loosely dressed hair. 
It is an aristocratic little head, set proudly 
on a long throat, and fair, naked shoulders of 
graceful, sloping lines. The soft brown hair 
and the soft light-brown eyes are the only 
divergence from the luminous, pallid white 
of flesh and drapery and surrounding. 
This little picture might be a portrait. It 
has a personal charm irrespective of its simple 
and skillful painting. 

The quality of charm seems fn danger in 
these modern days, when the savants ask only 
after the skill of method and spurn the idea 
that charm of expression or nobility of inten- 
tion have anything to do with the purposes of 
high art ; and whén the ignorant, in strong op- 
position, go to the other extreme, and insist 
upon the painter’s giving them a drama, ora 
ballad, or a chapter of a novel, that seems to 
demand, indeed, that it shall be “‘ continued in 
our next.”’ 

The truth is that what can be clearly said in 
words is no subject for painting ; but that no- 
oility of sentiment, expression of poetry and 
passion can be given in line and color more 
subtly, perhaps, than in any other way, can 
more closely touch the sense and impress the 
mind. 

Max in his “St. Cecilia’? has fatled to con- 
vey anythi®g of this subtlety. He has made 
his picture of an effective size, and framed it in 
an exquisite bronze frame of a rich and simple 
design of leaves bound with thongs. The 
system of color is simple. A blue sky and dark- 
brown organ, an olive curtain, a tessellated 
pavement of dim tones, andin the midst the 
St. Cecilia, kneeling, with head bowed upon 
the organ and arms extended upon ft. The 
well-drawn, foreshortened arm is very white, 
as is also the flesh of the neck and face, 
sharply contrasted with the very black hair. 
She is dressed in ample white draperies, with a 
slight introduction of pale lilac. 

The tone of drapery and flesh is brilliant 
and effective ; but the background is too dark 
and too hot. The spots of light and shade are 
too startling crude and not understood. The 
drawing of the figure, though not incorrect 
and in some parte—as, for instance, the arm— 
quite masterly, yet bas neither refinement nor 
beauty. 

This Saint Cecilia is a coarsely made peas- 
ant-girl—short, with a large head and heavy 
arms. She fails to impress the spectator with 
the least spirituality or poetry. There is a 
lumbering physical quality about her, very 
unsaintlike ; but it is a physical quality that in 
nowise delights the zsthetic sense or suggests 
anything more poetic than the familiar broom 
or scrubbing-brush. 

It will probably be a surprise to our public, 
who know Bonat only as a portrait painter, to 
find a picture of his, containing eight or nine 
small figures. He calls it “Spanioletto Ri- 
bera, Painting in Rome.” The entrance to a 








across the cativas from side to side, forms the 
controlling lines of the picture. Upon these 
the figures are grouped with a somewhat life- 
less, photographie inactivity, strung along 
like loose beads upon a rosary. Here two, 
here one, here three,a long space on the 
string, and then one again, and soon. There 
is something quite fascinating in this arti- 
ficial composition, as if it allied itself to a 
conventional decoration, or represented a few 
bars of mueic, with the rests and pauses. At 
the left of the picture sits Spanioletto Ri- 
bera, painting. A peasant boy, seated close to 
him, watches his work. Next comes a man 
who lies flat on the steps on his back, after the 
true dolce far niente style of the Roman at rest. 
Then, standing at the top of the steps, straight 
against the wall and with her hands beneath 
her yellow apron, the head a little thrown 
back and the eyes closed, as if in sleep, js a 
charming little girl. Out of the dark door- 
way, straight and stiff as extinguishers, with 
pale faces beneath their dark cowls, come a 
group of monks. A long epace; then a 
bearded man, who lounges half seated on the 
steps; then further on, above him, a young 
peasant woman, seated as stillas fora pho- 
tographer and looking straight forward 
Upon the light-gray wall of the church is a 
dim, pale fresco of saints and angels. Mr. 
Bonat has given us in this picture a clear, 
fresh, luminous tone, that is most delightful 
and full of the beautiful atmosphere of the 
most beautiful land in the world. 

The ballad-like picture—the popular serial 
that needs one or two more as sequence is 
represented by Amberg, who gives us a liter- 
ary conception (a simple and primitive one), 
very weakly painted. Technically the picture 
has little merit, yet it is not unpleasing. The 
little appeal that it makesis to the pure and 
simplé sentiment common to all humanity. It 
is not painted so as to gain anything from 
paint, or the least emphasis from line. The 
painter shows us a sweet young girl, across 
whose innocent little head the light of the 
dawn strikes,as it begins to show above the 
hills in the backeround. The sweet little 
creature has brought her first love-letter to 
this quiet, lovely spot, and, having read it, she 
holds it in her hands, which lie in her lap, and 
dreams with a soft surprise of its sweetness, 
which she but half understands. Her modest 
white neckerchief might have been pinned on 
by the chaste hand of her mother, to whom she 
will presently return. We guess that she will 
not even think of putting her Jove-letter in her 
bosom. 

Who shall say that thissubject is not a beau- 
tiful one for the brush? We only say that our 
words tell the story better than the painting 
does, and that, if the painting told it better 
than the words could and only as line and 
paint could we should be far more deeply 
affected by it, and we should speak rather of 
the effect produced on the spectator than of 
the subject—rather of the technicalities than 
of the conception. 

The limited work expresses just one thing 
(if if succeeds so far): what the painter meant. 
The work of genius has a life-giving power, 
that provokes the mind of the spectator toa 
thousand original ideas 





Dr. Lepsivs has lately published, as a sort 
of excursus to his “ Nubische Grammatik,” or 
Nubian Grammar, a discussion of African 
philology. In it he takes up the difficult ques- 
tion of the Cushites. We quote the abstract 
in the London Times: 


“These Kushites, called in hieroglyphics, Kash 
or Kish. are separated from Egypt proner by 
the old intrusive Negro population, and, though 
closely connected with the Hamitic oceupante 
of the Nile vallev, they had migrated, so Pro- 
fessor Lepsius thinks, from Arabia by sea, with- 
ont passing through Fgypt. Their original 
home was in Asta, and thence they moved on 
in parallel columns, with the ancestors of the 
Eegvptians and Libyans. toward the west, fol- 
lowed after atime by their old neighbors, the 
Shemites. They oecupied the south of Arabia, 
and then passed on fo the opposite coast of 
Africa. They thus hecame the first creat mart- 
time nation, extending their navigations over 
the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, an! the Indian 
Ocean. They were, in fact, according to Lepsins, 
the real ancestors of the Pheenicians. The 
Phenicians, on the Mediterranean const, 
thongh they had adopted a Shemitic language, 
were known to Herodotus as emicrants from 
the coasts ofthe Red Sea, and in the Bible the 
Canaanites are mentioned among the sons of 
Kush; while in Egyptian monuments the 
Southern Kushites, both on the African and 
Arabian coxsts, are known by the name of 
Puna—t. ¢.,Pent and Phenictans, the red sail- 
ors of the Red Sea, as distinguished from the 
Kefa, the Pheenicians, sailors of the Mediter- 
ranean. In Greek mvtholozy Kepheus is used 
synonymously with Phenix, the husband of 
Kasstopeia, the danghter of Arabos. These 
Kefa races, originally Kushitic, are traced by 
Professor Lepsius in Kenhets. the o'!d nameof 
Athiopia, and in the Athiopian Kephenes, of 
Babylon, a town founded by Nimrod, the 
Kushite, ‘the beginning of whose kingdom 





church, with ' ong, straight steps, that run 


was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, 
fo the land of Shinar.’ The Chaldwans of 
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Babylon are called Kephenes by Hellanicus, 
while Kush (Ethiopia), compassed wy the 
Gihon, must be in Mespotainia, where Herod- 
— too, knows of the country of the Kise- 
ans. 

“* After thus tracing the presence of the Kush- 
ites in Asia, Arabia, Ethiopia, and Pheenicia, 
Professor Lepsius takes another step, and 
boldly declares the civilization of Babylon as 
the work of Kushite colonists, who carried the 
seeds of Exyptian culture back from Africa to 
Asia, This fact is represented in the legend of 
Oannes, the fishman—i. ¢., the sailor from the 
Red Sea, who taught the Babylonians the arts, 
of a civilized life. Rejecting as altogether 
fanciful the theory ofa Turanian or Accadian 
civilization anterfor to that of Babylon, Pro- 
fessor Lepsius holds that the hieroglyphics 
from which the cuneiform alphabets are de- 
rived were Egyptian, that the Babylonian as- 
tronom y was Egyptian, the Babylonian measures 
Egyptian, the Babylonian architecture Fzyp- 
tian, their temples, pyramids, obelisks, all 
imperfect imitations of Egyptian models. Here 
the gauntlet. has been thrown down to nearly 
the whole army of Babylonian scholars, and 
we may look forward before long to a lively 
combat between them and their bcld assailant. 
It isa pity that Professor Lepsius should not 
have entered more fully into the grounds on 
which he bases his denial of an early Turanian 
or Accadian civilization in Mesopotamia. 
In fact, his introduction, extending to 126 
pages, contains materials that might have 
sufficed for many volumes. Many volumes 
have been written on the origin of the Hyksos; 
yet Professor Lepsius in only a few pages tries 
to decide the question, and makes them Kush- 
ites from Arabia. He speaks of the migra- 
tions, the inroads, the repuises, and the alli- 
ances of those early nations as if they had hap- 
pened but yesterday, instead of four or five 
thousand years ago. He places implicit 
confidence in fragmentary notices which agree 
with his theories, sometimes forgetting the 
old rule that we should never be so much on 
our guard as when we meet with unexpected 
confirmations of our favorite notions.’ 











Personalities, 


Miss KITTRELL copying clerk of the Ne- 
vada Legislature, is described as a pale, petite 
young lady, with a very serious, self-poseessed 
manner. Before entering upon the discharge of 
her official duties, the usual oath of office was 
administered, in which Miss Kittrell was ad- 
jured to support the constitution and the laws, 
not to bear arms against her country, and to pay 
no attention to the laws of the legislatures of 
other states when they happened to conflict 
with those of the battle-born state. She was 
also informed that she was ineligible, asa 
servant of the state, if she had, since the adop- 
tion of the constitution of Nevada, fought a 
duel, acted asa second ata duel, or carried a 
challenge to fight a duel. 





...-Dr. Busch, who has risen to the highest 
rank in the German Foreign Office, bas no 
noble birth to recommend him. He began life 
as a dragoman to the Prussian consulate at. 
Constantinople, and there thoroughly mastered 
the intricacies of the Eastern imbroglio. He 
studied politics, with equal success, when at- 
tached to the legations at Stamboul and St. 
Petersburg ; and when the last Turco-Russian 
War began Bismarck summoned him to Berlin, 
and relied upon him for information on the 
changing phases of the Eastern question. 
Before Bismarck’s rule only aristocrats were 
permitted to enter the Prussian diplomatic 
corps. Now there are many commoners hold- 
ing the highest offices. 


....Hon. William B. Woods, the new Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, entered 
upon his Official duties on the morning after 
his arrival at the National Capital. He found 
his way leisurely toward the court-room, and 
was introduced to the Justices, as they strolled 
in one at a time. He looks fifteen years 
younger than any of them. Within twenty- 
four hours of the time he was speeding over 
a Virginia railroad, on his way to Washington, 
he was listening to an argument and plunged 
promptly into duty, like an old hand. 


....Chief-Justiee Gray, of the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court of Massachusetts, is described as a 
giant in stature, of great erudition, and also of 
considerable wealth. He has been spoken of 
in connection with the position recently made 
vacant by Justice Swayne on the Bench of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


....-The Princess Tewhideh Hanem, sister- 
in-law of the Khedive, has just been married, 
in great state, at Cairo, to Daoud Pasha, a 
descendant of Mehemet Ali, the founder of the 
Egyptian dynasty. The bridegroom has lived 
eight years in England and speaks English 
fluently. 

.... George Eliot, says the London Atheneum, 
ranks as a novelist second only to Sir Walter 
Scott. She fs, it says, deeper than Miss Austen, 
stronger than Miss Bronté, and less artificial 
than Richardson. 


....Mr. Gladstone is sald to master the con- 
tents of a book with the utmost dispatch. It 
is claimed that he can extract the pith of any 
average book in a quarter of an bour. 


...-Prinee Gortschakoff, the great’ Russian 
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Science. 


Rercentiy it was thought proper to note 
that the opinion of a leading scientific maga- 
zine in regard te the meagerness of American 
scientific discovery was not justified by the 
facts. The various papers of our numerous 
scientific bodies do not make the same show 
as some Europeans’. There is not the same 
verbosity, for many of our authors say as 
much in one paze as others will in ten. Nor 
{is there the same affectation of scholastic cul- 
ture, which alms to exhibjt itself in the coins 
age of new words for every del'cate shade of 
thought ; but in careful and so!!! observation 
of an oricinal cast American science need fear 
no comparisons. These sugzestions arl’e from 
a perusal of sume panes by S. A Forbes, in 
the “ Bulletin of the Illinois State Laboratory 
of Natura! History"? for November. One of 
them, “ Notes on Insectivorous Coleoptera,’”’ 
is particularly striking for the careful, patient 
work of its author and the scientific value of 
its results. As most persons know, there are 
two classes of incects—those which feed 
wholly on vegetable food and the carnivorous 
insects. Now, this dist’nction does not mark 
distinct families. The line is sometimes drawn 
between very cloce'y related insects. In some 
of the Coccinellida, to which belongs the 
“ Lady Bird” of the story books, or “ Lady 
Bug” or “beetle” of common observ- 
ers, there are kinds fo closely allied that 
little more than their different hab:t; dis 
tinguish them, an! there have been some who, 
after examining the different direstive appa- 
ratus of such, have not hesitated to declare 
that on evolutionasy principles they must have 
sprung from one primordial ancestor, and thet 
the difference in structure resulted fom the 
assumption of different habits. Mr, Forbes’s 
paper shows how this might very well be 
brought about. He examined the stomachs 
of a large number of insectivorons beetles, 
and in no one case was there reacon to believe 
that thev were absolutely carnivoro1s, ITe 
gives in det fl each cxse examined, and found 
pollen and the spores of funvi. In the case 
of the Cavalbida, his examination of twenty- 
eight specimens of seventeen species showed 
that abont half the'r food consisted of vereta- 
ble prodrcts. In the ease of the celebrated 
aphis-eater (Coccinella novem-nolata), it was 
found to have had a good square meal on 
ninety per cent. of fungoid spores and only 
ten per cent, of plant-lice. The paper is val- 
uable for what it sugvests, as for what it 
tells. We muat of logical necessity believe 
that vegetable was created before animal, if 
even geology did not tell us so, for the one 
subsists primarily on the other. The preda- 
tory class must be a later introduction—a class 
of animal life which has learned to war on 
itself. How this education may be brought 
about facts like these of Mr. Forbes’s tell. 
Originally vegetarian, the taste for animal food 
is an acquired one; and when that food is suffi- 
ciently abundant it may become a fixed habit, 
hard to break, and with a structure sufficiently 
modified to give even distinctive characters to 
the animal itself. Again, the paper is interest- 
ing to the students of design in Nature. Fungi 
produce millions on millions more spores than 
evercometo grow, and myriad millionsof pol- 
len-grains more than the plant itself has any use 
for. The old idea used to be that Nature gave 
this munificence as asort of insurance premium 
against failure ; but this does not account for 
the immense surplus over even abundance, 
But when we find, from researches, such as 
Mr. Forbes here gives us, how essential ft is 
that myriads of little creatures should be fed, 
and that pollen and spores are just suited to 
their wants, it adds a new chapter to design 
in Nature. 





.... The work done at Beanfort by a handful 
rf naturalists, near Cipe Hit'eras, seems espe- 
cially rich in resul's. Prof. W. K. Brooks has 
traced the development of some of our Cephal- 
opods, or squid, and worked out the homolo- 
gies of the *‘foot” of these animals. He has 
also found that Lucife.—a good deal more real- 
istic personage than the shadowy prototype 
‘from the infernal reg’ons, whose abysses no 
dredge has yet penetrated—comes into the 
world as a Nauplius, like that of the p-awn, 
thus confirming Fritz Miiller’s most trenchant 
“fact for Darwin.”’ Dr. Brooks has also added 
to our knowledze of the mode of development 
by budding in free medu:e, and likewise his 
gathered some facts besring upon the 
“rhythmical nature of segmentation.” His 
co-laborer, Mr. E. B. Wilson, a fellow of Johns 
Hopkins, has disc »vered the early stages of 
that singular complex poiyp Renilla, and has 
discovered the origin of the metamorphosis of 
Actinotrocha, the young of a worm called Pho- 
ronis, and has studied the early stages of other 
marine worms. Abstrec's of there papers 
have appeared in the scientific Journals, but 
it will be months before the results will be 








chancellor, has, it {is announced, definitely 
retired from public affairs, 





printed in deta] and with the necessary illus- 
trations, 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 20th. 











THE TEACHING OF JESUS.—Loxe rv, 14—21. 


Notres—“ Returned into Galilee.”’— 
Not immediately, but after a long series of 
journeys to Galilee, then to Jerusalem to the 
Passover, and again through Samaria to Gali- 
lee.- “In the power of the Spirit.”’—With 
the Spirit of God powerfally working in Him to 
perform miracles and teach. “A fame of 
Him.”’—He was much talked about as a teacher 
and miracle worker. “Their synagogues.’ — 
Their places of Sunday gathering for religious 
teaching, which consisted in reading and ex- 
pounding the Old Testament. “As His 
custom was,’’—It seems that He accepted the 
position of a popular teacher ‘He stood 
up.”’—The reader always stood up, and on his 
standing the leader of the meeting gave him 
the roll, understanding that to be his pur- 
pose. ** The book,””—In all probability, then, 
as now, a roll, which in this case contained 
only the Prophet Isaiah. The roll may have 
been of papyrus paper; but all rolls now used 
by the Jewsare of skinor parchment. One end 
is rolled up while the other is unrolled. 
“The place where it is written.”’—Isaiah Lxi, 1, 2. 
This passage is considerably different from 
what it is in the Hebrew Old Testament, be- 
cause quoted by Luke from the Septuagint, or 
Greek version, with which he was most famil- 
far, and quoted from memory, and so not 
exactly.———"‘He hath anointed me.”"—This 
passage refers primarily to the call of the 
prophet to encourage the captives in Babylon 
to hope for a restoration to their homes and 
the re-establishment of their kingdom; but 
this is also a type of Christ’s restoration of 
those carried captive by sin and the establish- 
ment of his Church.—-—“The recovering of 
sight to the blind."—This expression, which 
could not be literal in its application to 


























the prophet, shows the richness of the 
prophetic style; and it was actually and 
literally fulfilled in Christ.- “ To set at lib- 
erty them that are bruised.’ —Thisis taken from 


memory from another passage, Isaiah Iviil, 6. 
‘* An acceptable year of the Lord.”"—The 
vear in which God would be pleased to set his 
people free from captivity, or, in the second 
fulfillment, to open the Messianic dispensa- 
tion. The minister,’’—Not the preacher ; 
but the attendant, the sexton.- ** Sat 
down ,””—Out of respect to the Bible, they stood 
while reading, but sat down while teaching. 
Fulfilled in your ears.’—This was an 
announcement that he was the Messiah, for 
he had been doing all the signs of healing and 
preaching described by the prophet. 

Instruction.—Anybody can preach that has 
“the power of the Spirit,’ whether he be 
mivisterorlayman. Weshould have the “love 
of God shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost.”’ 

It does not follow, because one preaches the 
truth plainly, that he will be always unpopular. 
Our Saviour was very popular always with the 
common people, with the poor, the humble. 

It was Christ’s habit to go to church. 
Doubtless, he got good from it, as well as did 
good. If he went as a custom, then we will do 
well to follow his example. Be regular. faith- 
ful at the services of the church. 

Christ was also inthe habit, when he went 
to meeting, of taking a partinit. He did not 
sit still, and let others do all the talking and 
praying. He tried to help all he could to do 
good and make the meeting profitable. So 
he found it profitable. People sometimes 
complain that a prayer-meeting is dull; but 
almost always you will tind that those that 
make the complaint never say a word to help 
the meeting, but sit perfectly dumb. [f all 
should follow their example, it would be dull, 
indeed. 

It is well to be so familiar with the Bible 
that we can easily find the place. We may 
judge from this story that, though some said 
he had “ never learned,”’ yet he had been care- 
fully taught as achild, and had spent much 
time as a boy and young man reading the 
sacred rolls in the schools at Nazareth and 
Jerusalem. 

Christ’s poor and broken-hearted are those 
whose hearts are broken for their sins, who are 
poor in spirit, whether poor in purse or not. 

This is the acceptable year of the Lord, 
This yearis deliverance preached to the cap- 
tives. God never made a more acceptable 
year than this. Now is the accepted time 
and now is the day of salvation. 

Would not we all fasten our eyes on Jesus, 
if he were to appear to-day, and open the Bible 
and read it to us and then expound it? But 
we have in the Gospels his expositions. Do 
we read them witb interest ? 

We should be thankful that tous the Gospel 
comes not blindly in prophecy, but clearly in 
fulfillment. We have all the light we can 
need. We know all about salvation. How 
shall we escape, if we neglect it?; 
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School and College. 


Wasninotow Universtry, at St. Louis, has 
a total attendance in all departments of 1,567 
students. The institution comprehends the 
Smith Academy, Manual Training School, 
Mary Institute, College, Polytechnic School, 
School of Fine Arte, and Law School. It was 
founded in the year 1853 and is intended to 
embrace the whole range of university studies 
except theology. By the terms of its constitu- 
tion “no instruction, either sectarian in 
religion or partisan in politics, shall be 
allowed in any department of the University ; 
and no sectarian or partisan test shall be used 
in the election of professors, teachers, or 
other officers of the University; nor shall any 
such test ever be used in the University for 
any purpose whatsoever. This article shall be 
understood as the fundamental condition on 
which all endowments, of whatever kind, are 
received.” 


...-Lieutenant-Governor Fay, of Rhode 
Island, has been making a sensible speech, in 
which he advocated the establishment of 
scientific schools and the providing of indus- 
trial education in all correctional institutions 
for youth. He pointed out the absurdity of 
keeping boys eight or ten years in a reform 
school, cane-seating chairs or putting heels on 
shoes, and then sending them out into the 
world, with no trade wherewith to earn an 
honest living. Mr. Fay’s suggestion asto the 
establishment of scientific schools for indus- 
trial education is one which cannot be made 
too often. 


-.--The French Government has decided 
that a School of Oriental Arch#olozgy shall be 
instituted at Cario, where French students may 
be sent, as the young artists are to Rome and 
Athens. M. Maspero, the professor of Egyp- 
tian at the Collége de France, has been dis- 
patched to Egypt, with authority to form such 
a school. 


... The following endowments have recent- 
ly been made to colleges and universities: 
Bowdoin, $15,000; Williams, $20,000; Roches- 
ter, $25,000; Syracuse, $30,000; Lafayette, 
$50,000 ; Dartmouth, $50,000; Amherst, $106,- 
000; Oberlin, $157,000; Sydney, $500,000; 
Yale, $1,000,000 ; Princeton, $1,200,000. 


.... It is stated that the privilege of consult- 
ing the reference books in the reading-room 
of the Harvard College Library has been with- 
drawn from the young women connected with 
what is popularly known as “The Harvard 
Annex.” 


...-The Shaw University, at Raleigh, N. C., 
one of the Baptist schools for freedmen, has 
sent out more than 1,000 teachers among the 
colored people. It has now 275 pupils. 


....The class in political economy at the 
Johns Hopkins University are engaged in 
studying the report for 1880 of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


....Fourteen hundred students of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin take active part in the anti- 
Shemitic agitation, which is becoming more 
violent every day. 


...-The cost of maintaining the Chinese 
course at Harvard last year was over $4,000, 
and the fees received therefrom were but $30. 


....The Congregationalists of the United 
States m@intaiu sixty-six colleges and semin- 
aries in heathen and Mohammedan lands. 


..«-The people of Lansing, Mich., have cir- 
culated a petition asking the schooi-board to 
introduce a “‘hand-book of temperance” into 
the schools as a regular text-book 


.... Twenty-six more boys and girls from the 
Creek Indians have just been received at the 
Government school at Carlisle, Penn. 


...-It is said that Colonel Roberis, of Titus- 
ville, Penn., will erect a free college of 
mechanical science in that city. 


....-Dartmouth College has conferred the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts upon 4,275 persons 
2,140 of whom are now living. 


.... The Legislature of Indiana is considering 
the advisability of passing a bill making educa- 
tion compulsory in the state. 


....A greater quantity of the school-land in 
Texas has been sold during the past year than 
in the six preceding years. 


....Out of the 358 colleges in the United 
States, 153 admit women—most of them West- 
ern institutions. 

....$21,000 has been already contributed to 
the retiring fund for the professors of Harvard 
College. 

....The registered attendance at the forty- 
two night schools of Philadelphia is 3,200 
pupils. 


...-The school expenditures fn Michigan 
last year were over $3,000,000, 


v 





L ebbles, 


A Boston paper charges certain actors 
with “ fulminating trite fatuities.”” No arrests 
were made. 





...-If the sidewalksin New Haven are any- 
thing like the sidewalks hereabout, it should 
change its name from the Elm City tothe 
Slippery Elm City. 


.-++It is said that General Garfield does not 
know who will compose his Cabinet. This is 
pretty good evidence that he doesn’t read the 
Democratic newspapers. 


...-A young lady was caressing a pretty 
spaniel and murmuring: “I do love a nice 
dog!” ‘‘ Ah!” sighed a dandy, standing near, 
“T would I were a dog.’’ ‘* Never mind,” 
retorted the young lady, sharply. ‘* You'll 
grow.” 

...'* Say! boy; say!’’ said a bot-looking man, 
with a valise, ‘‘ what is the quickest way to get 
to the cars?’’ ‘‘Run!’’ yelled the boy; and the 
hot lookiug man was so pleased with the infor- 
mation that, if he could have got near enough 
to the boy, he would have given him some- 
thing—something that he would have remem 
bered. 


....“ What,” asked a Galveston Sunday- 
school teacher, ‘“‘is that invisible power that 
prevents the wicked man from sleeping and 
causes him to toss about upon his pillow; and 
what should he do to enjoy that peace that 
passeth understanding ?’”’ ‘‘Sew up the hole 
in the musquito-bar,’’ was the prompt answer 
from the bad boy at the foot of the class. 


--.-Scene in a newspaper office.— Managing 
Editor: ““We want a few lines on the govern- 
or’s message. What shall be said about it?” 
Editor: ‘‘Have youread it?” M. E.: “No. 
Have you?’ £.: “ No, John, have you read the 
message ?”’ John: “No.” E.: “Jim, have you 
read it?’ Jim: “No.” EZ. : “Oh ! well, callit an 
able document, which points out needed re- 
forms and shows the increasing prosperity of 
the state.” 


....One man from New York, who has been 
summering in New Brunswick, comes home 
with the proud record of having taken 2,652 
fish this season on his little hook and line. 
We haven’t had time to do a great deal of fish- 
ing this summer, but in the few odd moments 
we had to spare we have caught just 2,653. A 
wordin your ear,my son. It{sn’t the way you 
fish, but the way you count, that makes up 
your record. 


....A German organist, having lost the key 
to his instrument, could not play. He pu; 
his head over the gallery, and thus addressed 
the minister, who had just finished the reading 
of ahymn: “ Mister breecher! Mister breech- 
er! Ve von’t have no singing dis afternoon. De 
key not coomed, and de lady vat sings the so- 
brano bees not coomed, and the rest of the 
peebles vat sings be not coomed, and de organ 
bees not obened, and ve von’t haveno singing 
dis afternoon, mister breecher. That's so.” 


....Confound that policeman. We'll get even 
with him. In consideration of $5, he was to 
come up behind us, as we halted on the road, to 
talk with a lot of friends, and was to notify us 
that if we again drove as fast as we did down 
the road a piece he should arrest us. And then 
we were tolook proud of our horse, and say 
we couldn’t hold him. But the villain came 
up and handed us back the $5, and said he 
couldn’t make sucha guy of himself as to 
find fault with that horse of ours for going too 
fast. 


....‘*Mr. Thompson presente his compli- 
ments to Mr. Simpson, and begs to request 
that he will keep his pigys from trespassing 
on his grounds.” ‘“‘Mr. Simpson presents his 
compliments to Mr. Thompson, and begs to 
suggest that in the future he will not spell 
pigs with two gees.” “Mr. Thompson’s re- 
spects to Mr. Simpson, and will feel obliged if 
he will add the lettere to the last word in the 
note just received, so as to represent Mr. 
Simpson and lady.” “Mr. Simpson returns 
Mr. Thompson’s letter unopened, the imper- 
tinence it contains being only equaled by its 
vulgarity.” . 


....A neighbor, with a*coffee-cup in her 
hand, called in on Uncle Mose, remarking: 
“Uncle Mose, I wants to borry a cup ob 
parched coffee from you for breakfas’ till to- 
morrow.” “‘Go right to de box on. the shef 
and hep yersef.’’ The neighbor did as re- 
quested, but discovered the box to be as empty 
as the head of a legislator. ‘‘Uncle Muse, 
dar’s no parched coffee in dis heah box.” 
“Does yer know why dar ain’t no coffee in dat 
ar box?’ ‘“‘No. I doesn’t know nuffin’ about 
it.” “ Dar aint no coffee in dat ar box,” said 
the old man, solemnly, ‘‘bekase dat-ar am de 
returned coffee-box. Ef yer had brung back 
all the coffee yer borrowed last year, it would 
be plum full.” 
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- BAPTIST. 


BROWN, Geones, Caroline, N. Y., resigns. 


BURNETT, Hiram, died, recently, at Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, aged 81. 


CHASE, 8. L. B., settles at Freehold, N. J. 

DUDLEY, J. H., accepts call to Niles, Mich. 

MONTGOMERY, R. B., accepts call to Wil 
loughby-Avenue Church, Brooxlyn, N. Y. 

STARRING, G. H., ord. at North Prairie, Ill. 

THOMS, James P., Corning, accepts call to 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 








CONGREGATIONAL. 
men P., accepts call to Ticonderoga, 


BALDWIN, C. G., prof. in Ripon College, 
Dartford, Wis., ord. 

BARROWS, C. D., Kirk-st. ch., Lowell, Mass., 
called to First ch., San Francisco, Cal. 
BRODHEAD, W. H., Spring Valley and Lodi, 

accepts call to the Reformed ch., Wood- 
ville, Newark, N. J. 
CHARLTON, —, England, will supply at 
Greenfield, O. 
COLCORD, D. H. 
Bedford, N. i. 
CUTHBERTSON, W. J., Frome, Canada, ac- 
cepts call to Munsville, N. Y. 
nea, W. E., accepts call to Wentworth, 


called to Presbyterian ch in 


— O. P., accepts call to Peacedale, 


HOLBROOK, D. H., died, recently, in New. 
Haven, Conn., aged 32. 

LYLE, W. W., inst. at Bay City, Mich. 

NICHOLS, Georceg, Yale Seminary, called to 
Southington, Conn. 

OSGOOD, G. W., inst. at Littleton, N. H. 

PALMER, 8. 8., Coral, Mich., dismissed. 

PIERCE, G. 8., Warren, N.H., called to Dux- 
bury, Mass. 

RICHARDSON, J. B., inst. at Hiawatha, Kan. 

SPENCER, G. M., ord. at Emmetsburg, Iowa. 

STILES, W. C., recently of Universalist ch., 
New Bedford, Mass., called to South Dart- 
mouth, Mass., and also to East ch., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

THOMAS, C. B., died, recently, in Amherst, 
Mass. 

TRUE, R. F., ord. at North Abington, Mass. 

WOODWORTH, R., Wheatland, Mich., accepts 
cal] to Wayne, O. 


PESBYTERIAN. 


ADAMS, WrrutaAM, Canandaigua, called to 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

AINSLEE, Georcez, Argyle, N. Y., resigns. 

BARRETT, E. N., Austin, accepts call to 
Waterloo, Il. - 

BURNHAM, Tueopore F., inst. at South 
Amenia, N.Y. . 

CULLISS, W. B., inst. in Geneva-st. ch., Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 

ECOB, J. H., Augusta, Me., called to Second 
ch., Albany, N. Y. 

ELLIOTT, Joun, removes from Muskagee, 
Ind. Ter., to Oswego, Kan. 

KER, J. D., Denver, Col., accepts call to Erie, 
Penn. 

McCLELLAND, H. T., Montours, called to 
Sixth ch., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

McKEE, 8. I., Chicago, called to Chester, II). 

MILLARD, Bensamin F., accepts call to 
Naples, N. Y. 

OLNEY, E. C., accepts call to Newton, N. J. 

rave. G. W., licentiate, called to Roslyn, 


PLATTER, D. E, Rockaway, N. J., accepts 
call to Canton, O 

SPARGROVE, G. M., Murrysville, called to 
Valley ch. in Presbytery, of -Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BROWN, ‘Hewrr, of Southern” Presbyterian 
Ch., died, recently, in Marlin, Tex., at ad- 
vanced age. 

GARVER, AustIn 8., becomes pastor of Uni- 
tarian ch. in Hopedale, Mass. 

HAFFORD, W. D. F., of Memphis Sonthern 
Methodist Conference, died, recently, at 
Somerville, Tenn., aged 54. 

JACKSON, A. W., becomes Unitarian mission- 
ary in Southern California. 

JOHNSON, H. H., of Reformed (Dutch) Ch. 
died at St. Edwards, Neb., recently, aged 
59 


KRAMER, J., called to First Reformed (Dutch) 
ch., Holland, Mich. 

MALCOM, CHartes Howarp, D.D., resigns 
as ass’t to the Bishop of Easton, to become 
secretary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Building Fund Commission. 

MONTGOMERY, D. H., West Bridgewater, 
Mass., will supply Unitarian society at St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, England. 

PERRINE, Wruum H., D.D., of Michigan 
Methodist Conference, died, recently, at 
Albion, Mich., aged 53. 

PRATT, Joun M. W., accepts call to Unitarian 
society in Pembroke, Mass. 

ROBINSON, J. W., of Michigan Methodist 
Conf., died, recently, aged 53. 

SEARLE, J. P., inst. in First Reformed (Dutch) 
ch., Somerville, N. J. 

TAYLOR, Bensamin C., of Bergen Reformed 
ch., Corea Olly Heights, N. J., died, Feb. 
2d, aged 80. 


WASHBURN, E. A., D.D., rector of Calvary 
Protestant Episcopal Church, New York 
City, died Feb. 2d, aged 61. 

WILLIAMS, G. M., ord. deacon in the P. E. 
church at Detroit, Mich. 

YOUNG, Epwarp J., inst. over Unitarian 
eburch at Waltham, Mass. 
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Lit { 
° 
The prompt mention in our list of “ Books oj the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishera for all volumes received. The tnterests of 


our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


CHARLES JAMES FOX.* 








A more fascinating field than the early 
life of Charles James Fox can hardly be 
hoped for by a young author, and it is 
about as good a thing as could be said of 
any historian that Mr. Trevelyan’s book is 
not only worthy of the family to which he 
belongs, but of the subject on which he 
writes. 

The ‘‘early history of Charles James 
Fox” isa field of which enough has been 
known to make the reading public anxious 
to know more. It cannot be called a terra 
incognita, for there was always brilliancy 
enough of its own in the ‘‘Holland House” to 
illuminate a large space around its own walls, 
and, taking the father and son together, 
there was always, during the life of the first 
Lord Holland, and before his higher son had 
broken with old traditions and ways and 
found a path of his own to greater and 
better fame, enough of the power and 
splendor of life to attract the attention of 
contemporaries and to hold for a much 
longer time a place in history. But it hap- 
pened to Charles Fox to make a break 
with his earliest life at an age when most 
of those who are destined to be great are 
just beginning to throw on the world the 
shadow of their coming fame, and launch 
out into a career which not only set the 
early period in a permanent eclipse, but 
which has, with good reason, been tacitly 
accepted, as if it were all there was of the 
life of Fox. The early part has, indeed, 
been glanced at with occasional interest, as 
we have remembered Clive’s pranks when 
a boy or the youthful dullness of Welling- 
ton or Chalmers. When Fox died, it was 
hard to find among the English non-Con- 
formists memories long enough to re- 
call the recent time when the great 
pillar of their liberties had struck 
down their petitions and prevented by 
his single undaunted and mischief-loving 
genius a well-disposed Parliament from re- 
scinding the antiquated laws which gave 
them no standing inthe realm. The early 
training of Mirabeau clung close to his 
person, and has never ceased to disfigure the 
portrait of that great man. But the course 
of history provided for Charles Fox some 
happy solvent, which dissolved the ugly 
memories, dislimned the picture, and left 
the sternest Puritan able only to recall with 
a passing shade of regret that he had been 
wild at Eton and unfortunate at Brook’s. 

Nor has history been too partial in con- 
doning the early sins of its favorite, as this 
book of Mr. Trevelyan’s shows. We do 
not see that the great commoner really 
suffers by this unsparing portraiture of that 
first period which is drawn in these pages, 
No child of fortune was so spoiled from 
the beginning as Fox, and we may doubt 
whether any one who had been so 
dealt with as he was, and led on so 
far toward the fatal catastrophe, ever 
disappointed the fates who were leading 
him and turned around in his career on 
what he was rapidly tending to become as 
he did. 

The evil fate in his life had been his own 
father, who from the age of ten years laid 
temptations in his path with as much as- 
siduity as most parents show to remove 
them. He had followed his base theories 
with such success that by the time the lad 
was sixteen he was an accomplished rake. 
The father’s responsibility is the greater 
that the boy himself displayed no evil bent 
in his own predispositions. Never did a 
young life promise more nor seem purer 
than while this lad remained what his noble 
mother made him, and wore on his open 
face the impress of that race which gave 
England the Napiers, and of that home 
whose spirit was so exalted that Lord Hol- 
land himself loved it more than all things 
else in life, and when in it became for the 
time what it was. 

Charles, however, proved an apt scholar. 
He left an impression on Eton, by his ex- 


* Tae FaRcy History oF CHaRies Janes Fox. By 
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travagant profusion, from which, we are 
told, it has not yet recovered. He owed 
more good gold than Crassus owned. It is 
amazing that in such a life his own powers 
remained unspent; but there was a current 
of sense and sobriety in Charles Fox which 
became afterward the main stream of his 
life, and which always held the suspicious 
heart of George III half-shut against him. 
He took infinite pains with more things 
than the world knew of. He drilled him- 
self in the study of ‘language. What he 
took up was undertaken with might and 
main. Mr. Trevelyan relates that some one 
asked later how he could throw his balls in 
bowling with such precision. ‘‘ Because,” 
said Mr. Fox, “I am a very painstaking 
man.” When his strongest opponents were 
discharging against him their heaviest sen- 
tences, he would run about the House full 
of levity and chat, the image of brilliant 
inattention, and rise a few moments later 
to show that not a word had escaped him 
and that every Oliver should find in 
him his Roland. He _ practiced ama- 
teur theatricals, which, as such, drew 
only a sneer from Garrick; but which, by 
giving him a natural elocution, served him 
well in Parliament. While Chatham spoke 
only in the Olympian style, and the young- 
er Pitt saw allthis way through every sen- 
tence before he touched it, Fox sprang into 
the middle of his propositions like Quintus 
Curtius into the gulf, with nothing but 
genius and its power over language to bring 
him out. It was Porson who madé the 
observation that, while Pitt arranged every- 
thing ahead, Fox jumped into the midst of 
sentences which only God Almighty could 
get him out of. There was a heaving 
passion in his words. His sentences came 
tumbling on like the “long roll of the At- 
lantic waves.” Ordinarily he used the open- 
chest tones of the English voice; but when 
his audience were won,and warmed up so 
that he could trust himself, he would rise to 
the high scream of passion. He knew how 
on rare occasions to drop his voice, and let 
itecho in a deep bass through the very 
hearts of his hearers. He touched things 
in a light and facile way; addressed the 
conscience of his hearers, and appealed to 
their sense of justice, without seeming to 
moralize, and, reversing a saying of John 
Horne, rose higher by his levity than 
Thurlow did by his gravity. He was al- 
ready a consummate master of such re- 
sources as these when the Marriage Bill for 
restraining the liberty of the royal princes 
threw a fire-brand into Parliament, and 
led to his rupture with the Court party. 
George III was the tyrannical leader of his 
own party. Never Was the party whip 
held by a more unscrupulous hand. When 
Green, the Bishop of Lincoln, raised his 
voice, alone among his Episcopal colleagues, 
in favor of granting civil rights to the Dis- 
senters, ‘‘Green! Green!” cried the King, 
‘* shall never be translated!” The royal eye 
noted every movement and followed every 
actor. The King’s hours for work continued 
as long as there was work to be done. He 
possessed, says Mr. Trevelyan, ‘‘ all the 
qualities which enabled a man to misuse 
high station,” and brought to bear on affairs 
an indefatigable industry which never failed 
to do things in the worst possible way, and 
a memory which never forgot the offense 
of a servant of the Crown. When Fox led 
the Court party in Parliament, the King had 
an instinctive apprehension that his meth- 
ods led apart from his own. He distrusted 
his weapons. The King’s apologists have 
given a more creditable account of his pro- 
longed refusal to accept Fox as prime min- 
ister; but the royal conscience did not 
stick at trifles and endured worse profligates 
than Fox ever was, though it would. not 
allow him to forgive his revolt to the popu- 
lar party. 

Fox rose from his apparent fall with the 
elasticity of a man who had just come to 
know himself. He had broken with the 
life which his traditions assigned him and 
in which his father gave him an ill-omened 
set off. He turned to the leaders of the 
Liberal party, and began that splendid 


career which is at once his life and his 
fame. 





* A School Latin Grammar, by Henry J. Roby, 
will be received with great interest by the 
many scholars to whom the author’s larger 
work on the same subject has rendered invalu- 
able assistance. Nor is the somewhat mislead- 





ing title likely to deceive such persons as to 
the true character of the book. A school Latin 
grammar, in the natural acceptance of the 
term, is primarily a guide to the beginner, and 
only secondarily a work of reference. This 
conception has had its influence even apon 
grammars intended for advanced students. 
However widely Zumpt and Madvig departed 
from it in respect to the matter introduced, 
they made little change in the form of present- 
ing it. It was left for Roby to write a Latin 
grammar which should be in form, as well as 
in eubstance, a work of reference. In the first 
part he cast aside the chaotic mass of rules 
intended as a help to the school-boy in com- 
mitting nouns and verbs to memory, and gave 
us, in its stead, a well-arranged exhibition of 
the forms and changes of form actually met 
with in classical writers. In the second part 
he avoided long and obscure descriptions of 
Latin expressions, and confined himself to a 
full and systematic collection of examples of 
Latin usage, introduced by such comments as 
rendered the reasons for the usage intelligible. 
In etymology and syntax alike he treated the 
text as a guide to the examples; not the 
examples as an illustration of the text. The 
book owed its usefulness not to the newness 
of the theories advanced, but to the prac- 
tical way in which it brought within the reach 
of students materials previously inaccessible, 
putting them in possession of facts from 
which to draw conclusions for themselves. 
Of this work the book before us is a judicious 
abridgment; in many parts rewritten, but in 
its main methods and lines of thought the 
same. It has changed its scope, but not its 
character. Though addressed to a less advanced 
class of students, it is still distinctly a book of 
reference. It is analytical, and not synthetic; 
it occupies itself not with the question how 
the Romans expressed a given idea, but with 
the question what were their reasons for 
using a given expression. The amount of con- 
densation has, of course, varied greatly in differ- 
ent parts. Book I, on Sounds, has been much 
reduced, being changed from a detailed analy- 
sis of Latin phonetic practice to an exhibition 
of its leading principles. Book II, on Infler 
ions, has been less condensed than the other 
parts, some portions being actually expanded. 
Book III, on Word-formation, is less satisfac- 
tory than the rest. Even in the larger grammar 
this part was perhaps less generally useful 
than the others, and to those who used it its 
value consisted almost entirely in the fullness 
of its lists. To the student of philology it 
Was at times worth a great deal to have a com- 
plete list of stems formed in a certain way. 
But those who use the abridgment will hardly 
be students of philology; vor, if they vere, 
would it be of much use to them to be shown 
a few illustrative instances of a given forma- 
tion. Their aim in studying word-formation is 
practical. They need to know the common 
terminations actually employed by the classical 
writers in forming derivatives, and the meaning 
belonging to each of them. When they are 
ready to study these things as philologists, 
they will go to larger books. Book IV, on 
Syntax, corresponds closely to the unabridged 
work, differing from it chiefly in the reduced 
number of examples. A curious and rather 
unsatisfactory compromise between translated 
and untranslated examples has been effected 
by placing the translations of the examples in 
a body at the end of the book. The appendices 
are excellent and the fullness of the index 
cannot be too highly praised. Whatever be 
he opinion on certain matters of detail, there 
can hardly be a doubt that the book, as a 
whole, from a scientific point of view, is a 
decided advance on anything previously acces- 
sible to our school-boys. What its practical 
success will be can only be determined by 
trial. To persons studying Latin by them- 
selves, or with a poor teacher, the purely 
analytical character of the book, and the ab- 
sence of marked distinctions of large and 
small type, would undoubtedly prove great 
drawbacks. Under the guidance of a good 
teacher, it is possible that they would not be 
felt as drawbacks at all. Could this result be 
attained, the effect on the better class of stu- 
dents of using a book like this from the 
beginning would be invaluable. It is not too 
much to say that it would raise their concep- 
tions of grammatical study to a higher level. 
The experiment is worth trying. 


....The Rev. Washington Gladden, of Spring- 
field, Mass., bas published seven thoughtful 
and highly interesting homilies on The Lord’s 
Prayer (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), which de- 
serve more than a mere reading. The seven 
homilies treat the seven great topics or peti- 
tions of the Lord’s Prayer under captions 
which are very happily framed. In the first, 
on the “‘ Eternal Father,’’ Mr. Gladden notices 
the rare use of this divine title in the Old 
Testament, and sets this fact in contrast with 
the place it holdsin the Saviour’s discourses 
as the common name by which the Deity is to 
be addressed. It is possible that the Jews’ 
application of the name father to Abraham 


unconsciously prevented their application of it 
to Jehovah. It is also worthy of thought 
whether, in Jesus’s bold and frequent applica- 
tion of the term to God, we do not have one of 
those consecrations of a Gentile practice, or 
universal sentiment of devout humanity, which 

are not rare in the evangelical history. The 
freedom and breadth of Mr. Gladden’s thought 
is seen in his remarks on the “ Sacred Name,”’ 

p. 43, where he insists that this name is hal- 

Towed by all that purifies or elevates our 

thoughts of God, so that philosophical discus- 

sion and scientific research may contribute to 

the answer of this petition. On pages 74 and 

61 he discourses in a similar strain, and per- 

haps with more striking boldness, as to the 

breadth and range of the Kingdom of 

God and what is implied in the petition “‘ Thy 

Kingdom come.” In his observations on 

“The convenient food,” p. 114 et ss, he does 

not commit himself to such folly as Mr. 

Ruskin’s in condemning the taking of simple 

interest on money loaned as usury, but he ad- 

vances views of business and trade which, 

though they are both good gospel and good 

political economy, sound like a condemnation 

of the age. “Give us our daily bread’’—our 

bread, he cries. ‘‘ Bread that we beg is not 

ours; bread that we take as lazy pensioners 

on some one else’s bounty is not ours; bread 
that we steal is not ours; bread that we get 

from other people by fraud and extortion and 

overreaching is not ours; only the bread that 

we have earned by honest work and fair 
traffic is ours.’ The application is neither 
timid nor weak. We have read with attention 
the remarks on “‘ Forgiveness,” from p. 135 on, 
with an eye to their bearing on Mr. Gladden’s 
view of the atonement and the sinner’s justifi- 
cation. His language implies that he holds it 
a very simple matter, and such in the simplic- 
ity of practical faith it is; but when, on p. 142, 
he asks “‘Isit true that a father cannot, with- 
out endangering the welfare of the household, 
forgive an erring child whom he has good rea- 
son to believe to be truly penitent 9’ and when, 
on p. 146, he asserts ‘‘man is not forgiven be- 
cause he repents, he repents because he is for- 
given,’’ he contradicts himself. And, more 
than this, the position assumed in this last 
passage is essentially that of Luther and 
the Reformers, that we are not justified 
because we are sanctified, but sanctified 
because we are justified. It would seem 
that Mr. Gladden is pleased with this view of 
the matter. Why then should he repeat so often 
the contradictory notion that the divine par- 
don simply waits on the sinner’s penitence ? 
That large theory of the Saviour’s work 
which treats it as if it were a system of influ- 
ences addressed tothe sinner’s heart and de- 
signed to melt or raise it into penitence has no 
escape from the broad assertion of the atoning 
efficacy of repentance or the essential meri- 
toriousness of the penitent state, except by 
the salutary introduction, at the pinch of the 
argument, of contradictions like Mr. Glad- 
den’s. Dr. Bushnell set the example in his 
supplementary discussion; but, by so doing, 
gained the advantage of introducing into his 
theory a view of the reaction of penalty on the 
act of atonement, which is, perhaps, the moet 
profound thought in all his discussion and 
showed both the superb courage of his mind 
and its essentially Old-School tendencies. 


..-. Tact, Push, and Principle, by William M. 
Thayer (Boston: James H. Earle), borrows its 
title from a saying quoted on the title-page 
from Samuel Buigett, and is a book of sound 
ideas on the conduct of life, put forcibly and 
enforced with a large amount of anecdotal 
illustration. The book is serious in purpose, 
but lively in style. It starts with the asser- 
tion that, while God rules the world, it is and 
must be true that principle in life wins, Il asserts 
that well-ordered work isitself an education. It 
defines success, showing that it does not by any 
means imply the winning of the highest places. 
It assures young men that there is success 
in every useful occupation for him who will 
pay the price; but there are no ‘short cuts.” 
They who “cut across lots ’’ reach failure first. 
The best rule is to ‘‘keep the road.’’ The 
author makes a broad distinction between tact 
and sharpness, orthe American devil, smartness; 
nor does he let the good word self-made drop 
down into the poor meaning of not having 
been to school or college. He rather raises it 
up toa sense which implies that, with all the 
teachers in the world, one must make himself, 
after all. We wish the author would verify 
his anecdotes and facts. He would then tell 
many of his stories differently, and in particn- 
lar would not assert that “the inhabitants” 
of Pompeii were found, when the city was un- 
covered, asthe eruption buried them, nor would 
he speak of them ashaving retr€ated to the 
“highest chambers,’’ It is only recently that 
conclusive proof has been found that there 
were houses of more than ore story in P»m- 
peli. None remain, and, of course, there were 
no “highest chambers,’’ with bodies in them, 
The number of bodies recovered has been, in 





all,so surprisingly small as to make it proba- 
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ble that the inhabitants escaped. Mr. Thayer 
refers to an edition of the Proverbs pub- 
lished in Scotland as a manual for young busi- 
ness men. Let us have one bere! This book 
is very unlike Mr. Munger’s **On the ‘bresh- 
old,”’ but fu ite way is likely to be as use- 
ful. Buy it fur the Sunday-school and for any- 
one who can read it. 


««+.We have received a large octavo copy 
(pp. 72) of Outlines of Lectures on The Christian 
Doctrine, by Edward D. Morris, Professor. 
This outline Is printed for the use of students 
in Lane Theological Seminary. For most pur- 
poses the outline 's as good as an expansion ix 
extenso, As it stands, it makes a very favorable 
impression of the thoroughness and well-pro- 
portioned compreéhensiveness of the instruction 
given at Lane. Wedoubt if anything is gained 
by removing the discussion of the Person and 
work of God the Father to a separate section, 
and treating it under a head by itself, and 
leaving the Person and work of the Son to 
cover the whole ground of Soteriolozy. The 
Person and work of the Spirit are treated in 
the same way, under the head of Pneumatol- 
ogy. This division seems to take apart too 
much the divine work in redemption and 
makes a false impression as to the participa- 
tion of the Father and the Spirit in the salva- 
tion of man, which, as Soteriology, seems to be 
left to the Son. Without discussing the theol- 
oxy of the Outlines, which in general seems to 
be New-School Orthodoxy, we would simply 
say that we cannot see that Orthodoxy, in any 
definition of the word, requires the assertion 
(p. 71) that the lost are in a state of “‘ progress- 
ive development of evil within the individual 
soul.”’ 


.... The Protestant Episcopal Society for the 
Diffusion of Evangelical Knowledge sends us 
Churchmonshdp : What it Is and What it Is Not, 
a simple and forcible little book, designed to 
controvert the view of the ministry as a priest- 
hood and of the sacrament as a sacrifice, and 
to uphold the independent authority of the 
Bible, as against traditions. We have re- 
ceived the bound copy of Lippincott’s Magazine 
of Topular Literature and Science, containing 
Vol. XXVI, being the numbers from July, 
1880, to the end of that year. The Ameri- 
ean Book Exchange send us their reprint of 
Prof. E. 8. Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World, from Marathon to Waterloo, Among 
these fifteen Prof. Creasy’s places the American 
victory over Burgoyne at Saratoga. The very 
low price at which the book is sold (bound in 
cambric, 35c.) estops us from remarking on the 
type and paper. We mention here the 
American reprint of three of the most impor- 
tant English reviews, by Mr. George Munro, 
New York—The Review, The Contemporary 
Review, and The Nineteenth Century. These En- 
giish monthiies are reprinted here by Mr. 
Munro in a form rather larger than the 
“Franklin Square Library,” in good full-faced 
long primer type. and sold at a price which 
brings the freshest English opinion within the 
means of all readers. 











. William Cullen Bryant. A Biographical 
Sketch, with Selections from his Ibems and other 
Witings, by Andrew James Symington, F. R. 
8. N. A. (Harper & Bros.), is brief, but compre- 
hensive and carefully prepared. Our chief 
fault with it is that it is too brief. Mr. Syming- 
ton, without taking time to point out the 
fact that he has done so, quietly corrects many 
of the errors which have already become cur- 
rent in the Bryant memorabilia; as, for exam- 
ple. in his account of the bringing out of the 
“Thanatonsis.” In giving the account of Mr. 
Bryant's baptism at Naples, he has seemed to 
sav that he was led to this step more by a long 
walk and conversation with his friend, Dr. 
Waterston, of Boston, than by devout gratitude 
for the recovery of his wife from alarming 
{liness. Mr. Symington claims for Mr. Bryant 
the honor of having been the true founder of 
independent American poetry. He follows the 
poet rapidly through the vicissitudes of his 
career and the development of his mind. He 
gives brief accounts of the inception and work- 
ing out of his poems, and produces a volume 
which is satisfactory in all ways, except that 
we wish there was more of it. Mr. Stoddard 
says it was not the poect’s mother who broke 
into tears on the first reading of the “‘ Thana- 
topsis,”’ as Mr. Symington asserts, but “‘a lady.” 


«.«» Woman in Music: An Essay, by George 
P. Upton (James R. Osgood & Co.). This 
litile book starts bravely with “St. Cecilia,” 
of Raphael's Bologna painting, for a frontis- 
piece; but for the next note rather amus- 
‘ngly implies that the subject is a lucus anon 
tucendo, and that there is no such thing as 
*“Woman in Music,” after all. The book is 
devoted to masculine divinities in the art, 
whose portraits are plentifally interspersed, 
and who graciously condescended to be 
cheered and inspired by the noble women they 
knew, or, as in the case of poor Chopin and 
Madame Sand, to be crushed by their caprice 
or negiect. The author gives at the end a list, 
sevesal pages long, of works which these high 





and mighty beings dedicated to women whom 
they loved or admired or from whom they 
expected something. The catalogue of female 
composers duting the last three centurtes 
reaches in all only forty-three names, most of 
these unknown. 


--.-Notwithstanding the mony successful 
efforts recently made toward the paymeut of 
church debts, there still remains enough of 
this burden on the churches to make Rev. 
Sylvanus Stall’s book How to Pay Church 
Debts (1. K. Funk & Co.) an important one. 
Mr. Stall has given much attention to the sub- 
ject and his book is well worth study. Itisa 
manual), and might be called an authority on 
the whole subject of raising money for church 
support. The best way of getting out of debt 
is not to ran {nto it, and this book shows how 
to administer the affairs of a church 60’ as to 
secure that result. Its methods are elastic, 
and capable of great expansion and of appli- 
cation to cases of all kinds. They may be ap- 
plied with advantage to the raising of contin 
gent funds for church work and to charitable 
and benevolent contributions. 


---.The Rev. F. C. Ewer, 8. T. D., has pub- 
lished Four Conferences Touching the Operation 
of the Holy Spirit, Delivered at Newark, N. J. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Mr. Ewer’s world is 
not our world, and we cannot get on with him 
atal!. He calls himself a Catholic, and yet 
will not be a Catholic, and the Catholic’s think 
scorn of him. He says he is not Protestant, 
and yet holds hard by his place in a branch of 
the Protestant Church. The saints of the 
living Church are not to his liking, and he will 
only train with St. Dionysius and St. Aquinas. 
These are inaccessible companies to us, and 
we cannot waste life inthe attempt to fol- 
low a modern mediwvalist. We would marry 
a mummy with more hope of a family. 


..There seems to be a great demand for 
books on conduct and the art of suceess in 
life. Mr. William Matthews, LL.D., professor 
in the University of Chicago, has just pub- 
lished Getting on in the World ; or, Hints of Suc- 
cess in Life. (Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co.) 
There is an abundance of counsel, mach more 
sharp than Polonius’s homily to his son, and a 
vast amount of illustrative anecdote. The 
defect of the book is that it is not penetrated 
and colored from end to end with the principle 
announced by Burke that character, in na- 
tions and in individuals, is the foundation of 
all confidence and suecess. 


+... We have already published. in Tar Isnr- 
PENDENT large portions of “‘H. H.s”’ A Cen- 
tury of Dishonor, published by Harper & 
Brothers, and do not need to review it at length, 
It is a vigorous, earnest story of the terrible 
sins which our people and nation have com- 
mitted against the Indians. It is written for a 
purpose, and that the lofty one of stirring up 
the public conscience on the subject. The 
fearful record ought to impress our Congress, 
as well as our citizens. We commend it to 
most careful attention. 


eee. Messrs. Porter & Coates send us a Sew 
Edition of The Young Lady’s Friend, by Mrs, 
H. O. Ward. The solid practical value of such 
a book as this must hold it in the market. Our 
examination of it leads us to hope that this 
‘*New Edition” will speedily be followed by 
another. It is a sensible young lady’s manual, 
and discusses in a well-bred way the rules and 
principles which lie at the bottom of the lady’s 
bearing and conduct in her round of social 
life. 





LITERARY NEWS. 

Tue ex-Empress of France has nearly fin. 
ished a history of the life and death of the 
Prince Imperial. It is her purpose to publish 
the volume 1s soon as she becomes settled in 
her new residence at Farnborough. She also 
intends to publish the daily notes of the Em- 
peror written during his reign, in collecting 
which she has been assisted by M. Rouher. 
She has presented the library of 25,000 volumes 
at the Villa Eugenie, at Biarritz, to the Asylum 
of Notre Dame d’Anglet, at Bayonne. 


A number of valuable letters, written by 
George Eliot at the age of 20, have just been 
brought to light in Sheffield. They are in the 
possession of a grandson of “ Dinah Bede,”’ 
now resident in that town, and were written to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Evans and Mr. Samuel Evans, 
aunt and uncle of the novelist, and the “‘ Dinah 
Morris” and ‘‘ Seth Bede”’ of her novel, “Adam 
Bede.”” They are pervaded by deep religious 
sentiment and betray a keen anxiety about her 
Spiritual condition. 


Miss Alcott’s “Little Women” has been 
published in Paris, under the title “ Les Quatre 
Filles du Dr. Marsch.” It has captivated the 
Freneh critics, one of whom says it is a rare 
book, that appeals to the imagination and 
the heart and is agreeable and healthy food for 
young minds, 


A life of John Howard Raymond, the first 
president of Vassar College, has been written 








by bis eldest daughter, Mrs. Harlan P. Lloyd, 
of Cincivnati, and will be published by Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert on the 16th. 


Mesers. Harper & Brothers will soon publish 
their ** Encyclopedia of Engiish and American 
Poetry.” This is the last literary work of the 
late Epes Sargent and was completed but a 
short time before bis death. 

Miss Braddon, it is said, is receiving a 
larger income from her books than any other 
English novelist. 

There are 1,800 periodical publications im 
Italy. 
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RY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
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in the world.” 
Authorized edition. Cloth, 12mo, Price, $1. 
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Gen. Lew Wallace’s New Histcrical Novel. 


GEN-HUR: 


A TALE OF THE CHRIST. 
By LEW. WALLACE, 
AUTHOR OF “THE FAIR GOD? 
16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The design of the story fs to INustrate the cond ‘tion 
of thincs in and about Jucea at the time of the Re 
deemer's coming, and to portray in the hero the char 
acter and disposition of the Jewish youths who in 
the promised Messiah looked for a political leader 
who shou'd enable them to filng off the detested 
Roman yoke. . . . The spirit in which }’r. Wallace 
writes is at once picturesque and eloquent, and yet 
thoroughly devotional. . . . Some of Mr. Wal'ace’s 
writing is remarkable for its pathetic eloquence. 
The scenes described in the New Testament core re- 
written with the power and skill of an accomp!'shed 
master of style. . . . His intention has simply been 
to frame an Eastern story, the scenes laid at the time 
of and the events depending upon the heroic story re_ 
corded tn the New Testament. At the same time, his 
‘attitude is that of aChristian believer. Apparently, 
no one could be more firmly impresse with the 
leading tenets of the faith, the divinity of its Founder 
and the efficacy of his sacrifice for the svivation o 
men. . . . It is written not only with considera le 
power, but with arare and delicate apprec'ation of 
the majesty of the subject with which it presumes to 
deal.—N. Y. Times. 

It contains nothing to which the most sensitive 
will object. . . . Jesus Christ se!dom appears upon 
the scene, and when he does, no words are put in his 
mouth save those which have the warrant of Holy 
Writ. The book deserves notice and will repay 
perusal, because it gives a carefully painted picture 
of human society, both Hebrew and Roman, at the 
time of our Lord's advent. It shows extensive arch- 
ssological research and a high order of imaginative 
power.—Phtla. North American. 

The author has taken special pains to show the 
deep reverence with which he enshrines the name of 
Christ in his own heart. The story is not an 
ordinary one. Its marked originality in method, its 
imagery, its groupings of characters all stand out like 
a beantiful picture upon the canvas fresh from the 
hand of some master artist. The story will not in any 
sense detract from the worshipful reverence of the 
Son of God. —Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

A powerfully written tale.—Observer, N-. Y. 

The story is characterized by strong dramatic 
power, vigorous picturesque description, and intens- 
ity of feeling. . . . That it is the work of one who 
has thought deeply and has studied closely is man- 
ifested on almost every page, and the closing scenes 
of the book are as powerful and as vivid in their way 
as anything in recent fiction.—Saturday Evening 
Gazette, Boston. 

Gen. Wallace has succeeded in achieving a dificult 
and almost perilous task. His tale is marked by good 
taste and considerable dramatic interest, and 1s evi- 
dently the result of careful study into the life and 
manners of the first Christian century.—Christian 
Unton, N. ¥. 

This is to us truly a wonderful work. Not often 
have we been so frequently and profoundly thrilled 
asin the perusal of its pages. There is that in the 
sacred subject which would of itself interest and in- 
spire. . . . But in the work which Mr. Wallace has 
put forth there is, linked with a fidelity to actual oo- 
currence and a warmth of Christian spirit, a striking 
Uterary conception and a simple but strong diction, 
which by themselves alone are attractive.—Stand- 
ard, Chicago. 
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PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


{@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt af the price. 


THE MANUAL OF PRAISE. 


Just published. A NEW RYMN AND TUNE-BOOK. 
Editea by Prof. Himam Megan, D.D., of the Oberlin 
Theological Seminary, and Prof. F. B. Rick, Mus. 
Doc., Direc'or of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music. 


The book contains 606 Hymns and Chants, about 850 
Tunes, and 482 pages. It is de<igned to meet alike the 
neste of the churches for Sabbath worship mission- 

ry concerts, the prayer Sasha the Saovath school, 
and the home. 

The *Manual of Praire’ seems to combine the 
eu things which we want in such a book-— viz.: Dig- 
nity, Variety, and Completeness.”—Mev. G. Frederic 
Wright, Andover, Mass. 

“From first to last it is ‘the finest of the wheat.’ It 
is a wontertualy rich and choice collection.”—Rev. 
Simeon Gilbert, Editor Advance. 

“Thave now been through it three times, and must 
confess :m great admiration of it in ee! every re- 
spect.” . K. Cross, Waterloo. Iow 

“The ‘blending of the old and new, a larve num- 
ber of Latin hymns make a compilation that, reading 





as I do every new hymn-book i - —"% I have no 
fear in hag, Fe dy it has no superior. . R. Merrill, 
.—— 


r readers will find this one of the few hymn- 
anne which really deserves to be placed in the highest 
rank.”"—Congregationalist. 

“The Topical Index is worth double the price of the 
book to me. Its convenient size, general excellence, 
with its cheapness, makes it marvel."—Rev. Homer 
W. Carter, Bra ndon, 

Introduction price: ronal edition, $75 per 100 ; small 
edition, $50 per 100. Specimen copies, with a view of 
introduction, sent on receipt of the price. 


E. J. GOODRICH, Publisher, 


OBERLIN. OHIO. 
SELLING OUT 


REMOVAL, BELOW cosT. 








MN IMMENSE CATALOGUE OF |=] 
| CLEARANCE SALE FREE. —] 
—) SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO Sc 
So APRIL FIRST, PREVIOUS a 
i--} TO REMOVAL. 





LEGGAT BROS., 


8 BEEKMAN ST., OPP. NEW anes" 
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“If I could have but one work for a public 
brary, I would select a complete set of HsBrEn’s 
Monthly.”—CuaRLes Francis ADAMS, JR. 


' HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH 


CONTAINS : 
BEDFORD PARK. Be MoncurE - Conwayr. 


Ro om, Club-House. — A Fancy-dress Party at the 
Club.—An Artist’s Studio, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEIDEN. By W. T. Hewett. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. — The University Butlding. — Wil- 
Ham of Orange.—J Arminius.—Tiberius Hemster- 
huis. — Hermann Boeraeews. rhe r — fas 
De Vries.—The Senate Chamber.— essor Abram 
Kue —_ —Professor C. G. Cobet.—Tomb of William 
the SiJent. 


THE ARRAN ISLANDS. By J. L. CLoup, 


Inyvstrattons. — The Oratory cf St. Renan.—A 
Pwelline.Honse of the Sixth Century.—Church 
the Fonr Comely Saints.—My Guide at Fort 2ingus. 
—Doorwry, Fort Anenus.—Doorway of Teampull 
Mic Duach.—Stone Window, Teampull Mic Duac 
Old Mortality: Interfor of Teampull Precain.— 
Doorway of Teampull Chiarain.— catching. 


POSSTPTT TIES OF HORTICULTURE, By 8. B. 
Parsons, 


ILLUsTRATIONs.—Mr. H. W. Sargent’s Garden en the 
FHudson.—Italian Garden at Mr. Hunnewell’s, 
Wel'eslev. Massachnse tte, illustrating Topiary 
Work —The Approsch to Mr. 8. PR. Parson's House, 
Finshine.—Vista seen throneh Trimmed Beech, at 
Mr. A. WW. Sarrent’s, Fishki!!-on-Hu‘son. ~Avenues 
formed by a Row of Frelich Reeches —Artifictal 
Forecround, at Mr. 8. B Parsons, Finshing.—Hedge 
Garden at Fivaston Castle, England. — ed 
Holly.—Artistic Group. 


A GLIMPSE OF AN OLD DUTCH TOWN. 


Trnrerratiows.—New Yoor'a Hemn to St. Nicho- 
las.—M nheer’e Mornine Horn —O'd Dutch Seonce, 

—The Nend-Feast.-Philip Tivires on.—Albany tn 
1698.—Perccelner Arme.—Schnvler Arms — The 
Pater’s Dozven.—Vol kert P. Donw.—Peter Schnv- 
ler.—A Rac: on the Tce.—Wolvenhoeck.—Leonard 
Sereees.- eee Van Rensselaer.—Old Dutch 
Relics. 


RICHARY HWENRY STODDARD. A Porm. By Hewny 
Rirtey Dorr. 


THE CRAVE DIGGER. By Rosert HEeRRice. 
IVuatration by FE. A. Abbey. 


A SATION IN A NUTSHELL. By Geonce P. La- 

T mor, 

Int reo RATIONS.—Sicht-ceeing.—The Van Ness Man" 
ston. old and new.—The Corcoran Art Gallerv.— 
Yerro Shanties —A Private Residence.—An Indian 
R ception at the White Honse —Spencer F. Ratrd.— 
Simon Newoomh.—A New York Newspaper Office at 
Washineton —Southern Senators tn the Cloak. 
Room (neluding portraits of Bayard, Gordon. 
Hampten, and Lamar).—A Clat ~The Sup 
Court Chamber. 





4 
aUrE. oS Novet. By Constance Ferxmone. Woor 


Re ieee —“She sant there high fn the alr, 
while the steamer backed out from the pliers. 
. You know I too must go far away.”—Tita listen- 
ng. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. By Gronce Merer. 


HANDS OFF. A Story. 
A TALK ON DRESS. By Maria R. Oakey. 


A HELPMEET FOR HIM. A Story. By Witt M. 
BAKER. 


THE FAMILY LIFE OF THE TURKS. By Hexr 
Dwiant. 


ALAODICEAN. Boor THE Fraet.—Grorce SOMERSET 
By Tuomas Harpy. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD, 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year................. $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, Ono Year..... ++. 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Tear...........seeeeee+ »-- 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year........... 150 


HARPER’S FRANELIN SQUARE LIBRARY—a week- 
ly publication, containing works of Travel, Biog 
raphy, History, Fiction, and Poetry—at prices rang- 
ing from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to HARPER & BROTHERS, 





[2 HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Fravklin Square, New York City. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORE. 











For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 











We have no hesitation in placing 
book beside anythigg in the market. I's 
are “the t of the wiert.” Its Tones 
, “The hymns are fara 
= yy 4 Pp 
Book 
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avether S.S. A 
re acquasnted.’ =!" acife (br. Advoe 


—Xations! S. 8. Teacher. 8360 
bes dere Ye hundred. Sample copy Secu. 


The Best Botany for Studentsand Amateursis 
THE: AMERICAN 


BOTANIST AND FLORIST, 


including a Complete Descriptive Flora. 
By ALPHONS® WOOD, Ph.D. 
Price, postpaid, $2. 
Attention ts also invited to 
WOOD'S PLANT maceee. for was and record- 
ing specimens as gath ered. 60¢ 


WOOD'S BOTANICAL apPanetvs. Complete Field 
Outfit—viz.: Press, Trowel, etc. §8. 


FLORA OF NEW JERSEY (Willis). $1. 

DARBY’S SOUTHERN BOTANY. 81. 

STEELE'S 14 WEEKS’ COURSE IN BOTANY. $1.25. 
THINKER’S FIRST LESSONS IN BOTANY. 25 cts. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
‘ 111 and 113 William St., N. Y.; 
__ 34end end 36 Madison St., Chicago, — 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


Rev. E. P. Rog, well known as a Presbyterian clergy- 
man and whose books have become almost as famil- 
far as household words, commences his new story, 
“WITHOUT A HOME,”’’ in the Congregation- 
alist, Feb. 9th. Mr. Roe has sat with judges day after 
day in the police courts of New York and has been 
accumu'ating his material for this book for several 
poate, ond it will undoubtedly be the best from 

D us r. 

We shall also print during the year twelve articles 
under the head * Great Questions,” on such topics as 
The Creation, Trial by Jury, The Question of Divorce, 
Suffrage and the Ballot, The Woman Question. Among 
the writers will be men of the first rank, such as 
PROF. AUSTIN PHELPS, PRESIDENTS PORTER and BaRt- 

LETT, Dr. MARK a Dr. Geo. M. BEARD, JUDGE 
Witizam Sts Sreeen, Gen. J. R. HAWLEY, and Hon. Dor- 
MAN 

Mr. Roe’s ‘Story will continue for nine or ten en. 
and, in order to a es 
the paper. it will | be sent till the cose of the serial for 


W. L. GREENE & CO., 
No. 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


BELLES ANC RINGERS, 


A Romance. 
By HAWLEY SMART, 


Author of “‘ Courtship in 1720 and 1860,” efe. 
12mo. Extracloth. $1.00. Paper cover. 50 cents. 


CHANDOS. 


CHEAP EDITION. A NOVEL. 
By “OUIDA,” 


Author of “ Steathenore, oe Senge,” " “ Moths,” “Under 
ags,’ 
12mo. Paper cover. cover. “0 60 cente. 


CERVANTES, 


* Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
6mo. Finecloth. #1 00 
Being the Hleventh Volume of © “ Foreign Classics for 











ish 
Edited by Mrs. OL rman. 

“Mrs. Oliphant has written for English readers the 
best life of the author of ‘Don Quixote’ that has ap- 
peared up till now. She has caught a glimpes of the 
real Cervantes, and her conception of his character is 
rendered with a clearness, a vigor, and an accuracy 
that will make the hero of Lepanto, the captive o ft 
Algters, and the author of the ‘Don Quixote’ as well 
known as pay of the heroes of her own novels,”— 

Atheneum. 


DISEASES oF THE SKIN. 


A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Skin. 


By LOUIS A. DUHRING, M.D. 


Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 
8vo. Illustrated. Extre cloth. $6.00. 


nas Por ale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
1, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 
re B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


c,, LIBRARY BOOKS. 


&—The oo of $1 to $1.75 Sunday- 

school brary books, sold ata unt- 

form price ot 5 pk. each. Books will last three 

times as long as the eeety, Specimen copy, 

Scones. Catalogue of 80 books now published, 
sent free. 


DAVID C. COOK, 


187 Madison 8t., Chicago 


INGERSOLL 


AND 


ING ZERSOLLISM. 
By G. W. HUGHEY, A. M. 


12mo. Cloth, 50 cents. Paper, 25 cents. 
Thousands of Copies Sold, 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


The Advocate Publishing House, 
LOGAN D. DAMERON, Manager, 
913 — Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


_ LITERARY REVOLUTION. 


‘ ra\q cach, formerly $1 to $1.25 each; 
3 CEN NS ty) I Macaulay 8 Life of Frederick 


the Great. IT. Ceres Life of Robert Burns. III. La- 
martine’ s Life of Mary. Na | nof Scots. 1V. Thos. Hughes’ 
Manliness = CK NTS * each, formerly $1.50 
of Christ. «> 33 cach: 1 Arnold's Light 
of Asta, II. Goldsmith: eV fear of Wakefield, IIT. Baron 
Munchausen’s Travels and Surprising Adventures. For 
SIX CENTS, paar an's Pilerim’s Progrees, I!tustrat 
ed cotalogue sent ft AMERIC AN BOO K EXCHANGE, 















Jorn B. Alder Memnger, Tri bune Building, New York. 


S.BLACKBOARD. 


A Weekly Paper Blackboard, 32x48 
inches in size, ready for use, illustrat: og 
the International & 8, Lessons. Ac- 
comparied by a Key. The best and 
cheapest Riackboard in the market 

ostpaid $3 WH asear : 61.75 foré months; 
$1.00 for months; semple copy, 10 cts. 
py Ae . T Smoaths REA -ee how s yosr. 
* i’. 1 T 
Cleveiaud. Ohio. $ 





















BANKERS’ MAGAZINE 


STATISTICAL REGISTER. 
FEBRUARY, 1881.—CONTENTS: 


Art. I. os me II.—Aspects of Trade and the 
Il Finances of the Nations, IV.— 
Small Notes. Pub- 


ties. Sata —The Credit Foncier in Canad: Il.— 
Practical Bi-metalism Defined. XIV. —English is- 
ons Durin; XV.—Governcr Pillsbury on the 
Repudiat bt of Minnesota. urrent Events 
and Comments. XVII.—Review of the Stock and 
Money Market for 1880. XVIII. wegen of Corre- 
rs 

‘X.—Banking and Financial Items of Janu: XI. 
—New Banks and Bankers, Changes, Di utfons, etc. 
XXIL—Nojges on the Money Market. With other mat- 
ter of gen€ral interest. 


MONTHLY, rive DOLLARS r= YEAR. SINGLE 
MBERS, FIFTY CENTS. 


PUBLISHED AT NO, 251 BROADWAY. 


A FUTURE LIFE. 
ITS CERTAINTY AND CHARACTER. 


By D. R. McANALLY, D. D., 
Editor of St. Louts Christian Advocate. 
12mo. Cloth, 50 cents. Paper, 25 cents. 











. ORDER FROM 
The Advocate Publishing House, 
LOGAN D. DAMERON, Manager, 
913 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


BOSTON ALMANAC 


FOR 1881, 


containing 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY, 
STREET Sor nt pl 








WITH NEW MAP OF BOSTON. | © 


552 Pages. Price, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., | A 
155 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
For Sale by Booksellers generally. 





EDUCATION. 
Bet 24588 28S caves 


ILLEGE OF MUSIC, 
No. 56 Court St., curt ity Hail. over Bunce & Benedict's 
Music Rooms. 





Offers great inducements to students desirous of 
honest, capable instruction in the various branches of 
music. A frm Ly laid for penmers, Ly 
and finish vanced i pavers partion 
address the irector. Y MOLLE WAGER” 





AMER. SCHOOL INSTI UTE. Estab. , 1855. 
jable Educational busin 
1. aids a who want well ualified ey 
> Gives Parents information of good Schools. 


-M., 
7 East 14th St.. neer Fifth Avenue, New York. 





PRY tis fin bs. 9 MILITARY Ss Oi 


Engineering, Chemis Cc hay 
grets conferred. Col. 0. HYATT, Presid: 





ee 


VALENTINES, 


American, Marcus Ward's English, Hilde 
Pa 5 a, Bertin, and Obpecher, ianiehe 


Also fine line Lace Valentines. 
VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CoO., 
Opposite P.-O,, 233 Broadway, | N. i. ¥. 


New and Beautiful, Reward Cards 


or Ph an Ey 
is and designe. Prices to suit the" ‘ans 

Hooent new and appropriate designs of Schoo : one 
Society Diplomas, Pricelists and samples of Ed- 
ucational Cards free to bg! teachers or agents send- 
ing us their address. Ht. BUFFORD SONS, Manu- 
facturing Publishers. 14 Franklin St., Boston, Mass; 
39 Ann Street, New York. Established 1830. 











2 5 LOVELY MOSS ROSE and Ass’t Chromo Ca 
e) Name on,10c. A 32Column Story Paper F 
with each pack. American Card Co., West Haven, Ct. 





54 all gold. silver, shell, motto, and floral chromo 
e cares, s, in beautiful colors, with name, 10c. Agt's 
sample book, 25c. Star Printing Co., Northford, Conn. 





30 ALL Levely Mons Rone and sesorted Chromo 
vo Cards, name on, 10c, Agent's Sample-hook, includ 
ing Outht, : 20c. de. AMERICAN CakDCo., Weat Haven, Conn. 


50 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 
with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 








45 Cards,Chromo, Motto, Roses,etc.,all newat yle.name 
on,16c. Ag'ts samples 10c. G.A.Spring Northford,Ct 








AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS -ze'23 


New Book. Now is the time to ouund ye cory. 
fore all is taken. 

te Quick Sales. BIG PROFITS. Address 
JOHN BURNS, PuBLisneRr, 717 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 














By y for the Rest and Fastest 
Agia WANTED, for 4 cles. Ps hes reiueed 
Puslssuine Co., Fila, Pa. 





GUIDE TO SUCCESS, 
FO R M BUSINESS and 
up RIOUEEE 

an cia! 
Hat eee sta EVE arise wthe best way Ey 
qnrea ag a plow tod eee cusses Zand puecces, 
frity wh a She oes in pocety aried eel acensatie 





AGENTS WANTED. 


We want Agents to sell the world-renowaed WIL<« 
SON OSCILLATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 
payers in unoccupied territory, to whom we 


shy thom to offer ouprocndinery inducements, 
wo erebs om one to six thousand dollars a year can 
be m: here never was a better time to engage in 
the ray ot Bewinn Machines, as — the machines made 
n the past twenty years are 

be replaced. For terms and fu 
dress WILSON SEWING-MACHINE CO. Chicago. Til. 


NM Whe (ry ge eens rs 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


THE 


Musical Curriculum.” 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


The Best Piano Instructor Ever Pub- 
lished. 














The “Musicat Curr RICULUM, ” early opens up the 
beauties of the t theory of music, and gites the pu iy 
glimpses of the science, while it tenches the art. ihe 
Gees development of the subject is fascinating. 

hatever is of an abstract nature is continually re~ 
Heved by the introduction of pleasing exercises or 
songs, which, while constantly progressing, furnish 


also agreeable relaxation. 
that the voice can becul- 


é lessons fre #0 aTran 
tivated with the fingers, one helping the other. 


Give the “Musical Curriculum” a 
Careful Examination. 
& Price, $3.00, by mail, prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


No. § Union 


tw vor” | CINCINNATI, 0. 


FIVE FAMOUS OPERAS. 


MIG (83.) Opera by AMB ) Opera by AMBROISE THOMAS. 
ep This very successful opera first beca:ie 
where it « aewty but surely worked its 











Falie wi distinction and has 

of a ndords. Itis very full, occupies 406 pages, 

byl furnishes to the purchaser quite a library of mu 
\ order. 


($2.) Grand Opera by VERDI. Composed 
in the first instance for the ruler of Egypt 
IDA. given in ancient sinatem , where also 
the scene of the story is fata. The si range life of old 
forgotten ages comes before us, and is eo nee vivid by 
the thrilling music of one of the most brillian’ 
composers. 
N. ($2.) By , GEORGES BIZET. A Spanish 
introducing Spanish Gypsies, 
ers, Spanish Dons, a Torreador. and Spanish Con- 
traband Traders, We are in contact with the bizarre 
ways and incidents of the Spanish Rontanete and the 
music is quite in consonance with the prevail 
brightness. 


LE. ric @) By A. By A. BOITO. Mefis 
ME I$ a 4 Gees = accord. 
ng to Goethe, followed 
throughout. A daring dae , * - and 


= and now widely given and pronounced 4 suc- 


(2.) 2.) By! F. von SUPPE, whose mu- 
FATINITZA, te 3 mont abies and who awe 
duces us. humorous way, to 

Russians and Turks py ed, Very popular, 


Any book matled, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 548 Broadway, N. ¥. 








BY THE AUTHORS OF THE POPULAR 


G Sones nd HEAVENLY) 


SONGS” 982 CAROLS. 


This book is considered superior to any of their 
other books in adaptation to all the wants of the 
Sabbath-school, * Never before were the authors 
so successful and happy in their music,” 

192 pages, board cover. Single copy, 35 cents; 
- doz., 83.60 7 express, not prepaid ; 00 
y mail, post- “ae ample copy, paper cover, 
#5 cents. Send forit. Specimen pages free. 
\ + Address, W.J.SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 





CR ae RS 
c._2:5. SONG BOOK. 


—The International Sunday-school 

Lesson Hymnal.—is0 original lesson 

hymns, with music, covering the lessons of the whole 
year, 32 choice old pieces, © opening and closing; 188 
jeces in all. Arranged for both old and new tunes, 
Price. $5 per = copies (pentane extra. sample 


t 
eatin 187 Madison St., Chicago. 
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HARVAR 0 BOOK 
ACK, Weil made; 

&. signed w ith taste; no 

clumsy wooden base; 

no hinges; hokis fiveor 


fifty vols. Ewery weer 
S$ of books sb ould have it 


Scrap-Beoks, Files, Binders, Stylegrafle 
Pens, and other requisites for Desk, Stupy, and 
Liprany. Send stamp for Illustrated Catalog of 500 
Laber-Savers. 

READERS AND WRITEFS ECONOMY 0., 
95-83 Franklin Street, Boston; 4 Yond Street, New 





York; 33 Madison Street, Cuicago, 
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Religions Intelligence. 
THE AN GLICAN ECCLESIASTICAL 
CRISIS. 


Tuovaa the Irish question has absorbed 
the public mind in England, the controver- 
sy in the Church, which many agree in 
dignifying as an ‘‘ ecclesiastical crisis,” has 
by no means subsided. Letters, petitions, 
memorials, and discussions fill the papers, 
and the meeting of the Convocation of 
Canterbury this month is looked forward 
to with great interest, as further discussion 
will be had on the subject in that body. 
The invitation of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury to those who had grievances as re- 
spects the operations of the Court of Arches 
and the Public Worship Act to present 
them for the consideration of Convoca- 
tion has been extensively complied with, 
and there will be no lack of complaints 
and suggestions to begin work on. From 
the tenor of the discussion, it would appear 
that the dissatisfaction with the present 
state of affairs is widespread. 

The paper which has received most atten- 
tion, perhaps, is an address to Archbishop 
Tait, prepared by Dean Church and signed 
by eight hundred and fifty or more clergy- 
men, including Dean Lake, of Durham; 
Dean Cowie, of Manchester; Dean Comp- 
ton, of Worcester; Dean Cust, of York; 
Archdeacons Balston and Pott; Can- 
ons Gregory, Liddon, Rawlinson, Lowe, 
Abraham, and Luckock. The address is 
short enough to permit us to print it entire: 








“Your Grace has been pleased to invite 
those of the clergy who feel dissatisfied or 
alarmed at the present circumstances of the 
Church to state what they desire in the way 
of remedy. Encouraged by this invitation, 
we venture to submit to your Grace the 
following suggestions. 

“First of all, and especially, we would 
respectfully express our desire for a dis- 
tinctly avowed policy cf toleration and for- 
bearance on the part of our ecclesiastical 
superiors in dealing with questions of rit- 
ual. Such a policy appears to us to be 
demanied alike by justice and by the best 
interests of religion; for justice would 
seem to require that, unless a rigid observ- 
ance of the Rubrical Law of the Church, or 
of recent interpretations of ‘it, be equally 
exacted from all the parties within her pale, 
it should no longer be exacted from one 
party alone and under circumstances which 
often increase the difficulty of complying 
with the demand. And, having regard to 
the uncertainties which have been widely 
thought to surround some recent Interpre- 
tations of ecclesiastical law, a8 well as to 
the equitable claims of congregations placed 
in the most dissimilar religious circumstan- 
ces, we cannot but think that the recog- 
nized toleration of even wide diversities of 
ceremonial is alone consistent with the in- 
terests of true religion and with the well- 
being of the English Church at the present 
time. : 

‘The immediate need of our Church is, 
in our opinion, a tolerant recognition of 
divergent ritual practice; but we feel bound 
to submit to your Grace that our present 
troubles are likely to recur unless the courts 
by which ecclesiastical causes are decided 
in the first instance and on appeal can be 
so constructed as to secure the conscientious 
obedience of clergymen who believe the 
constitution of the Church of Christ to be 
of divine appointment, and who protest 
against the state’s. encroachment upon 
rights assured to the Church of England by 
solemn acts of Parliament. "We do not 
presume to enter into details upon a subject 
confessedly surrounded with great difficul- 
ties; bat content ourselves with expressing 
an earnest hope that it may receive the 
attention of your Grace and of the Bishops 
of the Church of England.” 


The Archbishop merely ackowledges the 
receipt of this document, and promises that 
it shall receive the attention of the Bishops. 
Meanwhile, it is receiving attention from 
almost everybody else. The Times fails to 
see how the memorial ‘‘ really touches the 
vital question at issue between the Ritual- 
istsand their opponents.” It thinks there 
is no lack of ‘‘ toleration and forbearance” 
in the ordinary practice of the Church, and 
it is idle to talk of toleration for vestments 
unless there is toleration for the particular 
eucharistic doctrines which these vestments 
represent in the mind of Ritualists. These 
doctrines are repugnant to the vast majority 
of English Churchmen, and to ask for tol- 
eration for them is to ask that the work of 
the Reformation in England be undone. 
As to the argument of the memorialists 
that a rigid observance of rubrical law 
should be exacted of all parties alike or of 
none, The Times sees little force in it, be- 
cause there is a manifest distinction between 








sins of omission and sins of commission. 
The rubric was made for the Church, and 
not the Church for therubric. The Record, 
organ of the Evangelicals, opposes conces- 
sion. It says: ‘‘Something more than the 
Establishment is in danger, The very ex- 
istence of the Church of England asa living 
branch of the Church of Christ is imperiled 
by a policy which, with almost incredible 
infatuation, would smooth away differences 
by ignoring the distinction between truth 
and error,” The Guardian, which is a very 
influential High Church paper, refuses to 
accept the reasoning of The Times, but de- 
clares: 








. 

“The Ritualists are not a sufficiently 
small and isolated body to be suppressed in 
the Church or pitchforked out of the 
Church, Their opponents have now a good 
opportunity of trying whether a different 

olicy would not prove more effective. 

hey would have the support of the High 
Church party generally in requiring effect- 
ive securities against extreme or plainly 
disloyal eccentricities; and they may rest 
assured that any contraction of the base of 
the Establishment would inevitably and 
soon bring abovt its overthrow. Let them 
lay to heart certain very seasonable appli- 
cations which have more than once been 
made of the text: ‘Except these abide in 
the ship, ye cannot be saved.’ ” 


The Evangelicals attach considerable im- 
portance tothe declaration of the Bishop 
of Ely, Dr. Woodford, ‘‘ that the Church 
of England cannot without violence to her 
character asa national and historical church 
refuse to find a place for that section of her 
members which, although embracing many 
shades of feeling and practice, is compre- 
hended under the term of Ritualists.” The 
Record says such a position has never be- 
fore been definitely taken by any of the 
English bishops. The secretary of the 
Church Association, which has been most 
cordially abused by the Ritualists for sup- 
porting the prosecution of ritualistic ex- 
cesses, Claims that the Association is en- 
titled to gratitude, and not censure, for hav- 
ing, at great cost and labor, secured a defini- 
tion of the law on sixty controverted points. 
Archdeacon Bardsley, at a conference of 
Evangelical leaders, ‘said the Ritualists 
wanted acompromise; but they might as 
well cry for the moon. The memorial of 
Dean Church and others to Archbishop 
Tait demanded not compromise, but 
surrender; and, when this was thor- 
oughly understuod, he was sure that 
Churchmen in the North of England 
would meet, in their hundreds and in their 
thousands, and raise such a protest that the 
bishops would see that it was futile even to 
discuss the proposition now made by the 
Ritualists. They were told that, if some 
amicable arrangement were not arrived at, 
Disestablishment would inevitably ensue. 
Well, Churchmen must even risk Dises- 
tablishment, rather than allow blasphemous 
fables and dangerous doctrines to be openly 
taught in the Protestant Church of En- 
gland, 

The suggestions of the Broad Church 
clergy, according to the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
are: 

‘*(1.) Repeal of the Act of Uniformity, 
which only dates from 1662 and is already 
widely neglected. 

‘**42:) Abolition of subscription, which, 
under the Act of 1865, is almost a dead 
letter. 

“*(8.) Relegation of creeds which do not 
stimulate devotion to manuals of instruc- 
tion. 


‘*(4.) Optional use of alternative forms in 
both sacramental services and optional 


eral. 

‘*(5.) Optional selection of prescribed 
lessons, at present not uncommon. 

**(6.) Additional qualifying and liberat- 
ing rubrics. 

**(7.) Freedom of restatement in the na- 
tional pulpit limited only by conscience and 
the administration of the law.” 


The Ritualists are securing signatures to a 
memorial to Convocation, adopted at a meet 
ing of ‘‘ priests” in London, of which Arch- 
deacon Denison was chairman. The memo 
rial claims that the proceedings against Dale, 
Enraght, and others were takenin a court 
which does not possess constitutional author- 
ity, inasmuch as it was not created by the 
Church and Realm jointly, but by Par- 


consent of the two Convocations, 


The priest is pledged by his ordination vow 
to obey this joint authority, and no other. 
Therefore, the two Houses of Convocation 





are asked to obtain, without delay, “‘cer- 


liament alone, without the previous joint, 
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omissions in other services, now very gen- | 





tain redress of the wrong under which 
priests of the Church of England are now 
suffering, and such constitution, under the 
supremacy of the Crown, of courts 
spiritual as would command the willing 
obedience of loyal Churchmen.” Further, 
“that, pending the constitution of such 
courts, no proceedings at law be allowed 
by the several diocesans of the Province 
of Canterbury to be taken against the 
use of ceremonies adopted under sanc- 
tion of the ‘Ornaments Rubric,’ and that 
no attempt be entertained to repeal or to 
modify the ‘Ornaments Rubric.’” 

The Convocation of Canterbury was to 
meet February 8th. 





THE question whether Unitarianism is Chris 
tian or non-Christian has been raised in the 
Second Unitarian Church of Leicester, Mass, 
The pastor, 8. B. Weston, delivered a series 
of discourses on the Bible, the character 
of Christ, Unitarianism, etc., in which he 
took the ground that all Unitarians who 
discard the supernaturalism of the Bible 
and the distinctive doctrines of historical 
Christianity, and regard Jesus as a human 
being—like Socrates, or Buddha, or Theodore 
Parker—have no right to call themselves Chris, 
tians. He himself took the non-Christian 
ground. A protest was entered against the pro- 
mulgation of such views, and the trustees of the 
Southgate Fund refused to pay over the in- 
come thereof, on the ground that, according to 
the provisions of the bequest, ‘the broad 
and generous views of God known by the 
name of Unitarian” must be preached. A 
council was called to consider the question 
thus raised ; but the council declined to give a 
decision. Several members of the council, 
seven of whom are also members of the Council 
of the National Unitarian Conference, agreed, 
however, to act on a committee of reference. 
They decided that the views of Mr. Weston do 
not meet the requirements of the will; in other 
words, that Unitarianism is Christian and not 
Free Religion. 


....The most numerous body of Adventists 
in this country, known as Second Advent 
Christians, have had no other general bond 
of union than the Second Advent Christian 
Association. Now, by the action of this Asso~ 
ciation, a General Conference of Second Ad- 
vent Christians has been called to meet in 
Worcester, Mass., April 6th, ‘‘ for the purpose 
of considering a proper system of organizing 
churches and a declaration of principles.’’ The 
Convention will “‘consist of the delegates to 
the late Association, with Advent ministers in 
good standing co-operating, and one lay dele- 
gate from each church who is in harmony with 
the Association, with any others whom the 
Convention may think proper to admit.” The 
churches of this branch of the Adventists are 
of the congregational order, and there are 
various local and some state associations, we 
believe. The general business of the Second 
Advent Christian Association is usually trans- 
acted on the camp-ground. : 


...-Great sympathy is felt in England for the 
sad state of the Nestorians in Persia. Having 
escaped the terrible ravages of the Kurdish 
invaders, they are now threatened by the 
Persian troops and Mohammedans, who are in- 
censed at the favor shown them by the Kurds 
and charge a secret alliance between them. 
The property of the Nestorians has already been 
plundered to a large extent by the Persian 
soldiery. Crushing taxes are also being levied 
upon them. This, following in the wake of 
two years’ famine and the devastation produced 
by the Kurds, has caused inten-e privations to 
the surviving Christians of the district. British 
aid and British influence with the Shah are, 
therefore, freely promised. 


euawe A horrible story comes from Guatemala 
of the public execution of a Catholic priest, 
Father Henry Gillett, for no other crime than 
being a Jesuit. It seems that there is a law 
in force in the Republic banishing Jesuits, un- 
der penalty of death. Father Gillett, who was 
an Englishman, entered the country not as a 
priest or missionary, but simply for the benefit 
of his health. As soon as it was discovered 
that he was a Jesuit he was arrested, com- 
pelled to march barefoot a hundred miles over 
mountains, and publicly shot, after three days. 


.... There appears to be a good opening for 
Sunday-school missionaries among the Baptists 
of Georgia. The Baptist Convention of the 
state reports 108,604 members, while there are 
only 8372 Sunday-schools, with 19,615 scholars. 
The total amount of money sent by Sunday- 
schools to the associations was only $170 last 
year. 


....The Pope, in a letter to Cardinal Des- 
champs, of Belgium, instructs him to take 
counsel with the other Belgium bishops, to the 
end that a special chair may be founded in the 
University of Louvain for the interpretation 
of the Thomist philosophy. 
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...-Mrs. Foong Sam Toy, said to be the 
first Chinese woman in California to embrace 
the Baptist faith, has been admitted to bap- 
tism. 


* ....Cardinal Simeoni acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of 125,000 francs, Peter’s Pence, from 
Archbishop Wood, of Philadelphia. 


---. Lhe Baptists in Sweden have grown from 
150 to 20,000 in 25 years. There are 300 
churches. 





° e 
Missions, 

THE fact that 327 persons were baptized last 
October at Ongole, in the American Baptist 
Mission among the Telugus, has already been 
published ; but the first full account of it is 
given in the February number of the Baptist 
Missionary Magazine. The Rev. W. R. Manley, 
who has recently joined the Mission, is greatly 
impressed with the success which has been 
achieved. The total of baptisms in this 
field, which embraces ten thousand square 
miles of densely-populated country, since 1867 
is 15,902. The 327 who were baptized October 
10th represented fifty different villages and 
perhaps three hundred different families The 
mass of the converts are from the lower classes, 
the Madigas and Maias, and the four great castes 
of Hindus have scarcely been touched About 
once a quarter the native preachers gather at 
Ongole. On the date abovementioned they 
came to Ongole, each at the head of a company 
of converts who had been under his care. At 
the opening meeting, in the morning, there was 
an attendance of about 700in the chapel, while 
the usual Ongole congregation were distrib- 
uted outside, on the verandas. After the ser- 
mon came the communion, of which hundreds 
partook, the native pastors passing the ele- 
ments. In the afternoon the native pastors 
met and examined the candidates, who were 
divided into six companies, representing 
the six divisions of the field, the pastors 
and helpers in each division constituting 
the examining committee for that division. 
Each pastor had a list of those from his own 
field who had passed a previous satisfactory ex- 
amination. Missionaries Clough and Boggs 
gave their personal attention to the final ex- 
amination of candidates, and found the whole 
327 entitled to receive baptism. The baptizing 
then began, each ordained pastor baptizing 
his own converts. The ceremony began at 
6:35 and closed at 8:45 P.m. Some of the 
candidates were gray-haired, but fully 200 were 
in the prime of life. Mr. Manley says great 
care is exercised in the reception of members. 
In the first place, candidates are carefully ex- 
amined by the preacher and churchmembers 
where they live; secondly, they have to pay 
their expenses to Ongole, some coming a dis- 
tance of ninety miles; and, thirdly, they 
undergo another examination at Ongole. 
These are all arguments, he thinks, in favor of 
the sincerity of the converts. As to the quall- 
fications of the native pastors to judge of the 
genuineness of the conversion of those with 
whom they arein daily intercourse, he enter- 
tains no doubt. ‘‘ They know the people in a 
way that the missionary cannot, and mission- 
aries generally recognize the fact.’ 





.... The Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Church of Canada has issued its fifty-sixth 
annual report. The bulk of the report consists 
of accounts of home missions. There is but 
one mission abroad, that in Japan; but there is 
quite an extensive work done among the Indian, 
French, German, and English populations of 
Canada. The income the past year was 
$131,204, of which upward of $61,000 was for 
domestic missions and nearly $30,000 for those 
among the Indians. The foreign work cost 
$6,625. The mission in Japan has four stations, © 
of which Tokto, the principal one, has 49 mem- 
bers. There are also 36 at Numadzu. In all 
there are 170. The Indian missions of the Soci- 
ety are scattered over British Columbia, the 
Northwest Territory, Winnipeg District, On- 
tario, and Quebec. They number 40 in all, 
with 30 missionaries, 12 native assistants, 24 
teachers, 11 interpreters, and 3,224 members. 


...eThe latest news received by the Church 
Missionary Society from its Nyanza Mission, 
Central Africa, states that King Mtesa is 
friendly neither with the missionaries nor the 
four French priests, who are anxious to leave 
Uganda. No children are sent to the mission- 
aries and they subsist by selling clothes. The 
Waganda envoys to England have not yet 
returned It is reasonable to expect that the 
report they will have to give Mtesa may change 
his unfriendliness toward the missionaries. 


...-The Methodist Mission in Mexico hag 
prepared and published a hymnal in the Span- 
ish language. There are about three hundred 
hymns, gathered from various sources, which 
are accompanied with tunes. There are trans- 
lations from Wesley, Watts, Doddridge, Cow- 
per, Bonar, from Moody and Sankey’s beok, 
and there are hymns by Spanish authors, among 
whom are Carvajal, Cabrera, and Medina. 
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Washington, 


Apart from debate on the subject of the 
Electoral Count, the Senate has not made much 
progress during the past week. To add to the 
delay, no sooner had this bill passed than 
Senator Morgan called up his concurrent reso- 
lution declaring that the President of the 
Senate is not invested by the Constitution of 
the United States with the right to count the 
votes of electors for President, so as to deter- 
mine what votes shall be received and counted 
or what votes shall be rejected. The whole 
of Thursday was taken up in discussing this 
resolution, and a vote resulted 30 to 1 in favor 
of the measure. Senator Conkling voted with 
the Democrats and Senator Whyte cast the 
solitary vote in the negative. Otherwise, the 
party lines were strictly drawn, the Republican 
senators refusing to vote. This result show- 
ing the absence of a quorum, fhe matter was 
dropped. On Monday, January 3ist, Senator 
Dawes spoke on the subject of the treatment of 
the Ponca Indians, and sharply criticised the 
Interior Department for their negligence in 
the matter of the alleged murder of a Ponca 
chief by anarmy soldier. On the samme day 
Senator McPherson, of New Jersey, introduced 
a bill appropriating the sum of $100,000 for 
the equipment of a vessel of war to make a 
search in the polar seas for the missing steamer 
*‘ Jeannette.” The bill was passed on Friday, 
with the appropriation increased to $175,000, 
On Tuesday, February ist, Senator Logan 
endeavored tocall up the Grant Retirement 
Bill again; but failed in so doing. A similar 
effort was made by him on Friday, with the 
same result. 


...-The Morgan-Bicknell Electoral Count 
resolution was finally disposed of, being car- 
ried by a vote of 160 to 77 in the House, on 
Saturday last. It had passed the Senate on the 
Wednesday previous. According to its pro- 
visions, the two houses of Congress should 
have met on Wednesday, February 9th, in the 
Hall of Representatives, the Vice-President 
in the chair, and the electoral votes have been 
counted by three tellers—one on the part of 
the Senate and two on the partof the House— 
and the result delivered to the Vice-President, 
who should announce it. A second feature of 
the bill provided for the case of the electoral 
vote of Georgia, which was not cast upon the 
appointed day. In this case the following dec- 
laration is made by the Vice-President : 
‘* Were the votes of electors cast on the 
day of , 1889, to be counted, the result 
would be for A B for President of the United 
States votes, and C D for President: of 
the United States votes; if not counted, 
the result would be for A B for President of 
the United States votes, and for CD 
for President of the United States votes ; 
but in either event is elected President 
of the United States.”’ : 























eeoe Lhe celebrations attending the inaugura- 
tion of President-elect Garfield will be un- 
usually brilliant and elaborate. A ball will be 
given at the new National Museum, for which 
8,000 tickets have been issued. Pennsylvania 
Avenue will be decorated, at an expense of 
$10,000, and General Garfield will be escorted 
by 25,000 militia and fourteen companies of 
regular troops and marines. A brilliant dis- 
play of fireworks is arranged for the evening. 
Previous to the ball, the newly-installed Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Garfield, Mr. and Mrs. Hayes, 
and Gen. and Mrs. Grant will hold a reception 
in the Museum Building. Gen. Hancock has 
been invited to take part in the reception, and 
it is said that he has accepted. Gen. Sherman 
will be the grand marshal of the occasion. 


.. Asin the Senate, the electoral count dif- 
ficulty appears to have blocked the way of all 
important legislation in the House. Released 
from the consideration of the Funding Bill, 
the representatives have met with another ob- 
stacle, which was not removed uutil Saturday 
last, when it was brought to a vote. Appar- 
ently, the Apportionment Bill will be a subject 
of similar difficulty, animated discussions on 
the subject having been held on’ last Wednes- 
day and Thursday. A few unimportant bills 
were introduced, and but slight interest is at- 
tached tothem. The amount of work to be 
accomplished by Congress during the brief. 
remainder of the session is not expected to be 
great. 


..- The Senate Finance Committee have ful- 
filled the general expectation in amending the 
Funding Bill. They have fixed the rate of in- 
terest at 34 per cent., and have made the 
bonds redeemable in five and payable in twenty 
years. Senator Bayard, from the Committee, 
reported the bill, with these amendments, to 
the Senate on Friday, and gave notice that he 
would call the matter up for action this week. 
It is asserted by many that the Senate will pass 
the bill in its amended form, and the House 
will concur with this action and thus dispose 








News of the Week. 


One of the most notable gatherings of the 
season was that held at Delmonico’s, on Satur- 
day evening last. Invitations had been sent to 
some five hundred prominent gentlemen to 
meet Gen. Grant, the newly-elected president 
of the International Exhibition proposed for 
1883. Soon after eight o’clock the General ar- 
rived, and most cordially received the large 
number of distinguished citizens present. 
About nine o’clock the whole party, led by 
Gen. Grant and the other officers of the Com- 
mission, walked arm-in-arm into the large 
dining-hall, and soon were seated and ready 
for the “business which had called them to- 
gether.” A small platform had been con- 
structed at the west side of the hall, on which 
Gen. Grant and others sat. The following, 
among others, were present: E. W. Stough- 
ton, Wm. E. Dodge, Thomas Barbour, W. A- 
Wheelock, J. 8. T. Stranahan, Collector Merritt, 
C. L. Tiffany, Daniel F. Appleton, Sheppard 
Knapp, M. K. Jessup, Postmaster James, A. 
M. Kirby, William Allen Butler, Henry C. 
Bowen, C. E. Knapp, Ex-Gov. Chamberlain, 
Rev. Dr. Clapp, Rufus Hatch, John F. Plum- 
mer, Parke Godwin, Fletcher W. Harper, 
H. E. Pierrepont, Salem H. Wales, Jesse 
Seligman, James Seligman, Henry G. Steb- 
bins, Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, Dr. Tyng, Jr. 
Letters of regret were received from Secretary 
Evarts, Gov. Long, W. W. Astor, and others. 
Gen. Grant made a short opening speech, 
which was followed by others from A. 8. 
Sullivan, E. W. Stoughton, William E. Dodge, 
F. L. Talcott, and others. The list of sub- 
acriptions was then read, showing a total of 
over $320,000—all obtained within a few days 
and the work had hardly commenced. The 
following is a partial list : 


J. & W. Seligman & Co........seeeeceeses- $10,000 
Hatch & Foote. ......---scecscesesseeeseeres 10,000 
H. B. Claflin & Co........scscccccccesseees 10,000 
Thomas Barbour. ........e0e--.e-ceeeeeeeee 10,000 
William A. Wheelock............0000ss0008 10,000 
FT. Bi Bn TE. GOR. occiccccnscecccccseses 10,000 
Bh @, TROMGMRE,. «occ ccsccecsceccscccsceseses 10,000 
W. EL. Vanderbilt... .cccccccccccccccccceses 





GO. GO, BRBIER. 2 ces ccscccvccccccccscccscccccese 

Wan. B, DOB .000ccccccccccccccccoscecce a. 5,000 
Frederick A. Potts. .......ccccccccsccccscces 5,000 
a na ctb ccc escscccctscdeessesess 5,000 


It was suggested by General Grant that no 
further efforts be made to obtain subscriptions 
when the meeting adjourned to the supper- 
room. The whole affair was a great success 
in numbers, unanimity, and in the liberal spirit 
and enthusiasm manifested in regard to the pro- 
posed World’s Exposition of 1883. It was evi- 
dent to all present that a good hit had been 
made in securing General Grant as the presi- 
dent of the Commission. 


..In the House of Commons all the Home- 
Rulers have been suspended and removed from 
the Chamber by the Sergeant-at-Arms, amid a 
scene of great excitement. The Coercion Bill 
was read only by the exercise on the part of 
the Speaker of powers not used since the begin. 
ing of the 17th century. When the long ses- 
sion had continued until Wednesday morning, 


February 2d, the Speaker refused to allow any 
more members to speak. Mr. J. E. Thorold 
Rogers is said to have discovered the historical 
precedents for the step, which has occasioned 
great discussion. 





AT THIS SEASON of the year Coughs, Colds, 
Hoarseness, and other affections of the Throat 
and Lungs prevail. Madame Zadoc Porter's 
Carative Balsam is a valuable remedy. No 
family should be without a bottle in the 
house. It is only 25 cents and will be found 
worth as many dollars for the cure of the 
above complaints. It is for sale by all Drug- 


gists. 
dreasberg Saneetes, 








HOLDEN'S New Book 
Birds, 128 pages. 80 ill Sastre” 
+ All fasts ‘acts on all birds. 

we yd stamps. 


wih bell. water, flute n 
trained by Nightingales r~ 
Larks; extra fine songsters ; 

other singer to suit you, or 


er singers, @3 and 350. 

zard aries, 
3 a ee rench, etc. apiping te Talking 
‘ree. G. R. ‘Holden, 987 oth AY., near ath ot 

AUTOMATIC 

EYE-GLASS HOLDER. 
Winds up cord itself. 
“A” shows 















them are in use. By mail, 
25 cents, 


KETCHAM & 
McDOUGALL, M’t’rs, 
4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 


Enclose a stamp to W. E. DUNN, 331 Lexing- 
ton Av., N. Y., and receive information inval- 


SETH" wable to every wearer of Artificial Teeth. 


OPIUM Bo dares Np pay till ca fifvared. be A 








FLORIDA. 


REVISED DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
or 
DeLAND, FLORIDA. 


January 8th, 1881. 


The Village of DELAND is located five miles 
east of our Landing, on the St. poy | River, where all 
river steamboats oe Epes: very near the p! 
Center, north south, of ‘Volusia County and 
almost’ exactly int the center of the 

GREAT ORANGE BELT. 
This place is about twenty-five miles from the At- 
lantic Ocean and is almost constantly favored with a 


tempered 

SEA BREEZE; 
and, from its elevation above the river, its location 
among the pines, one its isolation from all standing 
wotes. it is pecull: arly adapted to the necessities 


This belt of land is about twenty miles long and 

averages about five I wide; is gently undulating 

and in our immediate vicinity somewhat hilly. Our 
are 


lands 
UNSURPASSED IN FERTILITY 
by any pine region in the state. In our village, which 
te only four years old, we have a fine 
SCHOOL BUILDING, 
used alsofor Union Sunday-school and church services. 
We have daily mails, three general merchandise 
stores, one of e largest in South : Florida, a drug 
store, millinery and notion store. 
THE FLORIDA ci agg fot tte 
a large eight- weekly paper. A railroad from our 
Landing via DeLand to the Atlantic Coast is char- 
and work commen material on hand 
fora a Telephone to our landing. on boarding-houses 
afford ‘are at reasonable 
For the information of inva ide, s we will add that 
several good physicians are settled in our midst, cul- 
pat oranges as a business, but affording excellent 
edical aid when required. They report the following 
REMARKABLE HEALTH RECORD. 
“During the years of 1878, 1879, and 1880, within a 
circuit of six miles diameter, "DeLand being L 
center, with a population averaging over 250, man 
whom came here invalids, there have been ‘put bur 
deaths. Two were infants under six months and two 
were men who came here sick.” 
A CHAIN OF LAKES 
northwest of us affords protection from frost so pe 
fect that the — —_ of ged 29th, 1880, vir) 


We are offe ering my ty chotce lands to actual settlers 
at from ten to thirty dollars per acre. Village lots and 
improved property for sale . For further particu- 
lars call on or address 


J. ¥. PARCE, DeLand, Volusia Co., Fla. 
H. A. DeLAND, Fairport, Monroe Co., N. Y. 


SUMMIT 
Mineral Spring Water 


Purifies the blood. 
Builds up a debilitated system. 
Strengthens the digestive organs. 
Cures Kidney and Liver disorders. 
Ite management insists that there is no article 
offered for sale which presents more substantial evi- 
dences of its ability to do what is claimed for it than 
Summit Mineral Spring Water. 

For aa by Druggists generally, in demijohnus and 
barrels. 





Send for a book of its History and Cures. 


MYERS SUTER & CO., Managers, 


304 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














iso COUGHS. 





ROBINSON'S _ 
S URE. A URE 


RHEUMATISM 


NEURALGIA, 


and remedy for diseases arising from an Deed 
state of the blood. on Antidote for Malari 
Prices 50c, and Can be sent by mail. 
xe w. OBIRSON & SON 
Send for Circular. 184 Greenwich 8t., N. ¥. 


PATENTS, 


TRACY, DYER & WILBER, 
Euclid Ave. Block, Cleveland, O. Pg me | 1868. 
19s Seventh St., Washington, D Established 1875. 
nd for 140-page boo - MeL “ABOUT Paso” 


“a 














HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway andiilb Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


TRAVEL. 


STATE LINE. 


PASSENGER ak td FROM NEW YORK TO 
G UEE}? Neto pate 

















The accommodations by this 
for comfort and elegance. The Com 
added two new and superior steamshi 
which is now one of the finest on the 

First Cabin SaLoon, $60 to 875, iced 
room accommodations. Return, $110 to $1 

Szcoxp Casin (everything furnished), $40. Reture 
$75. StTexrrace, $26. 

Se low rates to clergymen and their 
families. Pamphlet and other information to 


“AUSTIN BALDWIN & 00., General Agents, 








of the matter. 


ees A ene 
BAKER'S PAIN PANACEA in Map end 
Beast, For use ond indoreally. 
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ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
and Decorative Porcelain. 
THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEWELER, 
No. 206 FIFTH AVE., gg e -pnag 
JETWEEN 25TH AND 26TH Sts., 
offers a every oe comnpaete von h uni ue F-- 4 4 + BRONZES, 


0 choices t, specimens 
BCOR ATIVE PORCELAIN of the“ Worcester 
Royal,” Minton, " “Royal Derby,” and the best 


y' al 
French fabri boants, al all of his own latest importations, 
nvited | to inspect the steck. 





Visitorsi 








N®” YORE AND, PHILA. N NEW LINE. 
for a... AND PHILADELPHIA. 
COMMENCING DECEMBEK Isr, 1580. 

Leave New York from station C. R. RK. of N. J., foot 

of iaects Street, for Teeadoeate. 

nth Green Streets, at 7:45, 9, 10, 11:15 a.m.; 

1:30" ra Ree 5:30, 7, 8, 1}. 12 P.M. On Sunday at 

8:45 a.'M.; 5:30, 7,'11:80, 12 

‘For Thira and a Berks’ Streets, at at Si oe, 11:15 a. M.; 1:30, 

P. M. 


80, 9: 
ae, "2 P P. M. ' On Sunday at 8.90 


a 
From Third and Berks Streets at 4:45, 8:20, 9:15 a. m.; 
ps a 5, 11:30 Pp. mw. On Sunday, 8:10 a. m.; 4:30, 


from Broomtya and Erle Depot, ersey City. 

Tick: r sale at foot of Liberty Street, Nos. 239 
261, 401 at, 957, 1328 Broadway, and at the principal 
hotel is, Nox. 2 and 4 Court Street, and Annex Office, 
Jewell's Wharf, Brooklyn. 

New York Transfer Co. (Dodd's Express) will call for 
and check haggage from hotel or residence to desti- 
nation. Application can be made at 944 and 1523 Broad- 
way, 4 ixth Avenue, New York, and No. 4 Court 
Street, "Belt et All these offices are in connection 
with Ay on eae ane Law Telegraph. 

N, Gen'l Passenger Agent. 


CUNARD LINE. 





_ 
for all seasons of the pete. 

ge from Queensiewn to New 

York or Boston creasing whe merid of 60 at 43 lati 
tude, or n the north of 42 

On the homeward passage cro! ousting the m ridianof 

60 at at if or 2 aeens tes ee at “= 

JUEENSTOWN. 


“PROM PIER 3 NO. “0 ) NORTH IVER. 
Dndtcsrewkseed Wednesday, Feb. 16th, x. 30 4. M 
eet ia peadondies Wednesday, Feb. 23d, Noon. 
Ga sivissasseceres Wednesday, March 2<d, 00 ke M. 
S00. and $100, according to accommodation. 
im passage e and retuirn tickets on Saverepioverts. 
Ly tic 7 spend! iw vy parts 3 } mage os 
very low rates. Freigh 4 pean ape gi Oo. 
Bowling ¢ @resn. VER ON iB Ow a oO" ph, 


Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers, 


YORK AND GLASGOW. 
Bate Pier No. 20 North River, New York. 
Bolivia...Feb. 12th, 3 Pp. m. | Devonia ..Feb. 26th, 3 P. m. 
Circassia, Feb. 19th, 9 4.u. | Anceor'a, March 5th, a uM. 
These steamers do not carry cattiec, shee reli +. Sw 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion tickets at uc 
Second Cabin, §40. Steerage, $2: 
NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street. 
Utopia...Feb. 19th, 2 Pp. M. | Australia, Feb. 26th, 3 P. m. 


Steamers marked thus * do not carry passeng 
Cabins, $55 and $65. Excursion tickets atreduced: rates 
HENDE at BROTHERS, Agents, 


7 Bowling Green. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Stecl Engrav 
=~ and the owens blications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to = address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 








ber sgh 
THE “ FIRST READING THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION, by Ritchie. Size 


of Shee $2 60 


The Same. mn Artist’ 8 Proof, ed and attested 

by F. B. Car, —. the rtist, and A. H. 
Ritchie, IN Es cc cn cnateseseccveseceoes 20 00 
= eta ary "OF THE UNITED STATES se 

The toy . Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Fg WI pewasnesoceostescvegseoos 15 00 
EX. PRESIDEN GRANT. ‘Size. 16x30.."" 1 00 
EX-VICE- PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
EX- pl woe 8C HUY LER COLFAX. 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. ” Size, 16x20 Reakecapswens 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20............... 1 00 


All of the above are por toe on heavy white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 





Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to - 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tne INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
meuts with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder wil 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THe covcr has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usuai 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 





63 Broadway. New York, 
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(FAL commerications for te Eéttcrial. Literary 
News, 44 Miscel'aneons Colun«s cf this journal 
should be ed ‘i:¢:-edto The Editor ef The Inde- 
per dent, P.O. Box 2787. 

t@ Ali ccs < voications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Comme.cin! Fditor, and all business 
communications trom subecith rs and advertisers to 
THY INDEPENDENT, Box £787. 

t?” No notice can be taken of anon-mons com- 
munierticns. Whatever is in'ended for insertion 
Must be authenticated by the name and address ot 
the writer; not necesvarily or publication but asa 
Gusrants of good faith, 

Ct? We do not ho'd ourse'ves responsible for any 
views or crinions expressed in the communications 
ef our corr spondents 

¢# Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if net accepted, shonld rend a stomped and 
directed envelope. We eennot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park, 
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“DAS EWIGE NEIN.” 





Ir was after the hellish Everlasting No 
of Nature had rolled its authoritative peal 
through the deepest being of Carlyle’s 
enigmatic hero, Herr Teufelsdréck, and had 
fora while subdued his heart in slow-con- 
suming fire, sayin’, with the Devil’s voice, 
who is himself the Everlasting No: ‘* Be- 
hold, thou art fatherless, outcast, and the 
universe is mne”—it was then that he 
leaned back on him elf and cried to his 
own soul: **Canst thou not salfer, and, as 
achill of freed» n, thoigh outcast, trample 
Tophet under thy feet? Let it come, then. 
I wil meet and defy it!” Then he was 
strong, a spirit, almo t a gol. From that 
tine tie te.nper of his misery was chan :ed; 


‘not ear or whining sorrow was ft, but 
indignation, and grin, fire--yel defiance.” 
Then the whole Me withia him made 
answerto the Beive Vin: * Lam not thine; 
but free, an | forever hate thee!” © From 
this how ays Cuilyle, in the person of 
his German ma:k, * Lineline to date my 
piriiual new-birth Perbuos I dir ctly 


thercupon begay to be a man.” 

O. this new-airth Tiomas Carlyle, whom 
we this week Lury, was a gvext apostle. 
To the Everlasting No of the Devil and Hell 
in the. workd he opposed his own No just 
as imperative. It was his mission to fight 
the sham, the ecint. He was a Talus, a 
mio of iron, with an ireo flail, whose busi- 


ness it was to thres': this-worldliness. He 
dea it, like the Talus of Faery Land, with 
no gieat show of heart, but wit resistless 


and divinely dire-ted energy The Ever- 
lasting Yea he did not so well understand, 
aul bis Herr Teufelsdrock falls short of 
experiencing it. H.s consent to the Ever- 
la-tinzs Yea is liitle other tuan his former 
resistance to the Everlasting No. It is a 
little heartier willingnes to suffer, to do 
without happiness, and, instead, find bless- 
edness, ty crush sel:-love, aud in renuncia- 


. 
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tion (entsagen), with Goethe, yes, and with 
Gautama, find peace. 

Thus we count Carlyle among the proph- 
ets, the sages, who reached the heroic, but 
who did not reach above the heroic. He 
was one of those glorious prophets of God— 
whether inside or outside Christianity is 
not essential—who love righteousness and 
hate and denounce wickedness, and who 
shall have their reward. 

And yet, perhaps because the divine, 
supernal tenderness and love of the Ever- 
lasting Yea is not fully reached, the pas- 
sionate, dogmatic denial of the Exige Nein 
lacks sweetness, and becomes too often 
crabbed and cynical. He was himself too 
much like that high-encircled mountain 
pool, he somewhere describes, the crater of 
an extinct volcano, in which those lights 
that sparkle at night are the reflexes of the 
heavenly stars; but you sometimes fear, as 
you gaze on them, that they are glances 
from the region of nether fire. 

Carlyle dies amid the hottest contest, 
which he had anticipated, in the Parliament 
which he despised. Hear him, fifty years 
ago, set against the British ‘* Dandiacal 
body” that other terrible body of Drudges, 
the “ [rish Poor-Slave””—the one with vio- 
let-colored curtains, bottles of perfume, 
appurtenances of lavation in frosted silver, 
and wardrobe of buh!; the other with his 
iron pot, two benches, potheen noggin, pig, 
cow, potatoes, and salt. Dandyism and 
Drudgism—the one attracts its pusitive 
electricity of money, the other the neg. 
ative electricity of hunger; and these two 
bo-lies he anticipated would one day part 
England between them: 

**T would liken Dandyism and Drudgism 
to two bottomless, boiling whirlpools, that 
had broken out on opposite quarters of the 
lirm land. As yet they appear only dis- 
quieted, foolishly bubbling wells, which 
mn’s art might coverin. Yet, mark them! 
Their diameter is daily widening; they are 
hollow cones that boil up from the infinite 
deep, over which your * land is buta 
thin crust orrind! Thus daily is the inter- 
mediate land crumbling in, daily the empire 
of the two Buchan-Bullers extending; till 
now there is but a foot-piank, a mere film 
of land between them. This, too, is wasbed 
away; and then—we have the true hell of 
waters, and Noah’s deluge is out-deluged!” 

Farewell to sound, héalthy, wise, brave 
Thomas Carlyle! But we still have left 
John Ruskin, disciple and friend, who hates 


-equally the Everlasting No, but has learned 


to love more the Everlasting Yea. 





THE PRESIDENT ON THE PONCAS. 


PresipentT Haves last week sent a spe- 
cial message to Congress in regard to the 
Ponca Indians, accompanying it with the 
recent report of the Ponca Commission. 
He informs Congress that there are five 
hundred and twenty-one of these Indians in 
the Indian Territory, who seem content to 
remain there, and also about a hundred and 
fifty on their old reservation in Dakota and 
Nebraska, who prefer to remain where they 
are. In view of the facts, he advises Con- 
gress to adopt the recommendations of the 
Ponca Commission, as the best solution of 
the problem. What the President says on 
this point is as follows: 

‘It is, therefore, recommended that 
legislation be adopted in regard to the 
Ponca Indians auihorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to secure to the individual 
members of the Ponca tribe in severalty 
suilicient land for their support, malienable 
for a term of years, or until the restriction 
on alienation may be removed by the Presi- 
cent. Ample time and opportunity should 
be given to the members of the tribe freely 
to choose their allotments, either on their 
new or old reservations. Full compensa- 
tion should be made for lands to be relin- 
qu'shed, and for losses to them by Sioux 
depredations, and by reason of their removal 
tothe Indian Territory, the amount not to 
be less than the sum named in the declara- 
tion of the chiefs, made on December 27th, 
1830.” 

The President adds that ‘‘ nothing should 
be left undone to show to the Indians that 
the Government of the United States re. 
gards their rights as equally sacred with 
those of its citizens,” and that ‘‘ the time 
has come when the policy should be to 
place the Indians, as rapidly as practicable, 
on the same footing with the other perma 
nent inhabitants of this country.” Advert- 
ing to the fact that the wrong against the 
Poncas was ‘‘consummatea” during his ad- 
ministration of the Government, the Presi- 
dent further says: ‘‘I am deeply sensible that 
enough of the responsibility for that wrong 





attaches to me to make it my personal duty 
and earnest desire to do all I can to give to 
these Indian people that measure of redress 
which is required alike by justice and bu- 
manity.” This last utterance we regard as 
manly and magnanimous in the highest 
degree. It is painfully true that this great 
wrong was perpetrated by the Interior De- 
partment under his administration, and 
that the act itself admits of no excuse. It 
was never anything but a wrong, which 
ought not to have been committed. The 
President makes no atiempt to apologize 
for it; bet proposesto right the wrong to 
the fullest extent possible. 

We are glad to see that those who for the 
past two years have been agitating this 
question, including Standing Bear and 
Bright Eyes, both of whom have told their 
story to thousands, have not labored in 
vain. The facts have been brought to the 
public attention; and the people have been 
strongly moved with a tender and just 
sympathy for the Poncas, and a deep indig- 
nation at the wrong of which they have 
been made the innocent victims. Judge 
Dundy’s noble decision in the case of 
Standing Bear and other Poncas did a good 
service. The discussion in the newspapers 
has kept the matter alive. The Boston 
Committee has spared no pains in exposing 
and denouncing the wrong. Senator 
Dawes, in the Senate Chamber, and the 
Committee, of which he was chairman, have 
called on the Government to repent and do 
work meet for repentance. And now comes 
the Ponca Commission, appointed by the 
President, followed by a special message 
from the President to Congress, The Pres- 
ident himself, eu'ightened and moved by 
the discussion, recommends that the Gov- 
ernment should at once take the back track, 
and do all that is possible to right this 
wrong. 

The immediate and urgent duty of Con- 
gress is to supply the requisite legislatioff 
for doing the fullest justice to the Poncas. 
We are aware that the session is near its 
close, yet there is ample time to pass the 
necessary laws on the subject. If Congress 
adjourns without doing so, it will deserve 
and receive the sharpest censure of the 
people. The path of duty is now made 
plain and simple; and not to walk therein, 
and that too at once, is to leave a monstrous 
wrong unredressed. 





SOME PLAIN WORDS ABOUT 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


TuErE has been so much said indiscreetly 
by preachers and in newspapers that we are 
moved to attempt, with some careful dis- 
crimination, to define George Eliot’s relation 
to marriage, and the measure of blame that 
attaches to her violation of the legal sanc- 
tion of marriage. We have been content 
thus far to say very little on the subject, 
and that little in our first issue after the 
news of her death. We had spoken with 
due severity just before of a French player 
who had notoriously violated the laws of 
chastity, and were compelled, in equal 
fairness, to say of George Eliot: 

‘*No sophistry can acquit her of the 
guilt of striking a deadly stab at the holy 
ordinance of marriage. She lived for years, 
in relations which wedlock only would 
have justified, with the undivorced husband 
of another woman. She was a genius, but 
genius will be held of God accountable, 
whatever literary flankeys may say, to*his 
moral laws.” 

While holding very strongly and with 
no abatement to what we thus said, we do 
not hold that George Eliot was by any 
means a sinner above all othersin her of- 
fense agiinst marriage. There are other 
offenses which before God are greater tban 
hers. George Eliot’s sin was heinous, but 
justice requires that she should not be con- 
demned without due discrimination. 

The facts were these. Mr. Lewes might 
have secured a Jegal divorce from his wife, 
on scriptural grounds, if he had been less 
patient and forgiving; if he been less 
Christian, in fact. When she proved incur- 
ably bad, he separated himself from her; 
but now the vicious English law would not 
allow him, after having condoned his 
wife’s unfaithfulness, to obtain a legal 
divorce. Under these circumstances, he 
became intimate with Marian Evans, and 
they agreed to live together faithfully as 
husband and wife, she taking by courtesy 
his name, but without the legal marriage, 
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which could not be obtained. After the 
death of the first Mrs. Lewes, when legal 
marriage became possible, they did not seek 
it. After Mr. Lewes’s death, however, 
George Eliot, signing herself by her maiden 
name of Evans, was legally married to Mr. 
Cross. 

Doubtless, Miss Evans and Mr. Lewes 
very abundantly argued to themselves that 
they had a right to do as they did. They 
said that Mr. Lewes was morally, if not 
legally divorced; that their union contained 
the essence, if not the accidents of marriage; 
that, if there was apy lack in their marriage, 
it was the fault of the law, and not their 
fault; and that, but for what is formal and 
adventitious, theirs was real wedlock. And 
this is true, and should be remembered in 
extenuation of their fault. But they erred 
in not also considering that :~ socicty men 
must live under law, and under law the 
individual must often deny himself and 
suffer for the general good. It is necessary 
to have laws governing marriage, and, even 
if these laws are not the best, it is a duty te 
submit to them, for the sake of those who 
are too ready to break even wise laws. And 
the more transcendent the genius of those 
who are affected by the Jaw the greater the 
obligation to obey it, for the sake of the 
general good, even though the act itself, 
but for the law, might be perfectly right. 
We do not say that in a community with 
no other law than the law of God George 
Eliot’s act would not have been perfectly 
right; but she who believed in altruism 
overstepped her own altruistic principles 
in disobeying public law, and was thereby 
guiity of a deadly stab at God's institution 
of marriage. 

There is a difference in the heinousness 
of sins. The best authority says there 
is ‘‘a sin which is not unto death,” and 
‘‘ there is a sin unto death,” and an author- 
ity, perhaps inferior, says that ‘* some sins 
in themselves, and by reason of several 
aggravations, are more heinous in the sight 
of God than others.” Mr. Lewes was 
much more guilty than she. If she was will- 
ing to make such a sacrifice, he had no right 
to accept itofher. It wasin him doubly 
selfish and apparently somewhat mean to 
be willing to put her in such a compromised 
position, and to accept the sacrifice to him- 
self of the greatest genius amoung English 
women 

Further, while George Eliot’s open dis- 
regard of the legal sanction of marriage was 
sadly demoralizing to the community, her 
unwedded faithfulness was a hundred fold 
less sinful in itself than the wedded un- 
faithfulness of many perhaps who rebuke 
her sin. Their sin may be known to few, 
but where known it is a canker vastly more 
corroding than hers. If we must condemn 
heract, let us not bury her in the damuation 
of evil-minded libertines 


UNITED IN DEATH. 


Durie the week past death has removed 
from the world two eminent Americans, 
whose loss will be widely and deeply felt, 
the Rev. E. A. Washburn, D.D., rector of 
Calvary Church, in this city, and the Rev. 
J. Lewis Diman, D.D., professor of history 
and political economy in Brown Univers- 





ity. 

Dr. Washburn’s death was not unex- 
pected, as he had been suffering from pro- 
longed and painful illness, which came to 
its end only when hé breathed his last, on 
Wednesday morning, February 2d. He 
was carried to his burial on Saturday morn- 
ing by pall-bearers from many different 
branches of the Christian Church. 

Dr. Washburn was born in Boston, April 


16th, 1819, and graduated at Harvard in 1838; ° 


began his theological study at Andover, 
but was completed his course at the Yale 
Divinity School. He was licensed to preach 
by the Congregational Association at 
Worcester; but was never ordained, we be- 
lieve, over a Congregational church. He 
was afterward admitted to orders in the Epis. 
copal Church, and ordained as presbyter by 
Bishop Eastburn, in 1845, when he was also 
settled as rector of St. Paul’s, Newburyport, 
He was afterward settled over St. John’s, 
Hartford, and St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. At 
the time of his death he was rector of Calvary 
Church, in this city, where he had labored 
since 1865. Twice, at leaet, he was abroad, 
where he once spent several years, passing a 
considerable portion of the ti:ne in the Holy 
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Land. He revisited Europe, in 1871 asa 
member of the American Evangelical Alli- 
ance, to petition the Czar in behalf of re- 
ligious freedom in Russia. 

His personal and intellectual gifts and 
his own good use of them had secured him 
for many years an eminent place in the 
church to which they belonged. His free- 
dom of mind and catholic spirit gave him a 
large acquaintance and influence outside of 
it. He was aman of studious habits and 
of much intellectual force; impressive 
when he spoke, clear and persuasive when 
he wrote. His sympathies were with the 
liberal branch of his Church, who lose in 
him perhaps their strongest man. He was 
successful in his pastoral office, which he 
administered with great dignity of person 
and of character. 

Withal, he knew how upon occasion to be 
bold and aggressive, and to defend his be- 
lief and his trusts both with sudden and 
with d2liberate force. 

Professor Diman was born ut Bristol, 
RK. L., May 1st, 1831, and fitted there in the 
main for college, though it must have been 
at this time that he studied as not a few oth- 
er privileged young men have, with the Rev. 
Thatcher Thayer, D.D., of Newport. He 
entered Brown at the age of sixteen years, 
and was graduated with honor in 1851. He 
then spent several years studying at Halle, 
Heidelberg, and Berlin. After graduating 
at the Andover Seminary, he was pastor of 
the First Congregational Church at Fall 
River, and of the Congregational Church 
at Brookline, Mass. In 1864 he succeeded 
Professor Gammell as professor of _his- 
sory and political economy in Brown 
University. He was often invited to 
deliver addresses on important occa- 
sions and ranked high as a_ preacher. 
In the spring of 1880 he gave twelve lec- 
tures in the Lowell Course at Boston, and 
in 1879 another course of twenty lectures 
before the professors and students of Johns 
Hopkins University. He edited a number 
of historical volumes, and contributed lead- 
ers to the Providence Jowrnal, and articles 
tothe North American Review and other 
periodicals, and showed himself versed in 
many and different departments of knowl- 
edge. 

To his duties in the University he de- 
voted himself with assiduous care, and 
with such success as to. draw to him the 
admiring affection of the students, and 
enthrone him above all others in their re- 
gard. In Providence and in his native 
state he was the bright and particular star, 
in whose growing brightness all rejoiced. 
It is extremely rare that a man of such ad- 
vanced and elevated opinions, and standing 
apart by himself in such absolute inde- 
pendence of all personal entanglement, en- 
joyed as hedid, and to the extent he did, 
the unbroken and unhesitating confidence 
of his fellow-citizens. Had he lived to see 
the time when he would himself consent to 
receive such distinctions and engage in 
such services, the highest honors in the gift 
of the state might have been at his disposal. 

The general csteem in which he stood 
was the more remarkable as he did not 
seem to be a man of the people, and was not 
fitted todo 10ugh nor ready work among 
them. His personal presence was fine. 
When speaking, his face and eyes kindled 
with alight which seemed to brighten the 
company he stood in or the audience be 
addressed. His words were choice, and fell 
on the ear in sweet, manly cadences, He 
told his story well, was pithy and pointed 
in his talk, and withal a good listener. 

In his religious convictions he was broad 
and catholic, but none the less devout and 
believing. In the Lowell Lectures he as- 
serted the doctrine of final causes in Nature; 
and, while he raised no objections to the 
theory of development, as such, he argued 
against it in the form it receives from 
Mr. Spencer. His sermon on the “ Office 
Work of the Holy Spirit,” if published, as 
it should be, would not only s'i»w his rank 
a8 apreacher; but the depths and hights 
of spiritual apprehension of which he was 
capable, and that he had not lived among the 
Friends to no purpose. Withal he was a true 
Rhode Islander, with his own individuality 
beautiful, truth-loving, and useful in his 
case, but, nevertheless, carried throagh ull 
his life and marking his religious convic- 
tions and intellectual positions. So great 
was his anxicty tbat the other side should 
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have its due, that it seemed at times to give 
him an inclination against himself. Like a 
celebrated judge on the Connecticut Bench, 
who was said to hold himself so upright 
that he leaned over backward, he defended 
Tilly and Wallenstein in his lectures on the 
Thirty-Years War, as some thought, at the 
expense of Gustavus Adolphus and the 
Protestant party. 

Few of our literary men or scholars have 
seen so much of the best society as he, or 
possessed so much of the ability to shine in 
it. His mind, which was naturally vivacious 
and full of genial brightness, was enriched 
with travel and curious study. He was 
generously fond of sharing with others the 
enjoyment of what he knew or had seen. 
He was a serious man, but had no love of 
moralizing nor of playing the preacher. He 
had the loving, gentle heart of a Christian 
and a friend. No man was ever more ready 
to help; none would go further to do anoth- 
era kindness. None was more indefatigable 
than he in performing all the courtesies of 
life, or in discharging himself of those 
friendly offices which make little show but 
which impart so much sweetness and bright- 
ness into life. 

The scrupulous and critical rigor of Pro- 
fessor Diman’s mind made him hesitate to 
publish freely. He had of late conquered 
his self-criticism, and was purposing we 
understand, to give his work to the press. 
It will be the bitterest regret of his friends 
that, at the moment when his power was 
fully ripe and when the materials were in 
his hand, he was swept off by a malignant 
disease, which had already brought him low 
in a previous attack. 


Editorial Actes, 


Tue British House of Commons has not seen 
so exciting a week for two centuries. By a 
perfectly justifiable use of illegal power, the 
Speaker has put a stop to the mischievous ob- 
struction of the Irish Home Rulers, and has 
adopted rules which make it possible for an 
overwhelming majority to perform busmhess. 
There bas been in Parliament no rule like our 
calling the previous question, and, ifa minor- 
ity were bent on persistent mischief, there was 
nothing to prevent them from defeating any 
possible legislation. The rule now adopted is 
certainly conservative enough and protects the 
majority, which needed protection, against the 
violence of the minority. It is evident that 
the Ministry is acting, on the whole, 
with singular prudence, as well as vigor. 
They are agreed-and all England and 
Scotland and more than half of the Irish 
members agree with them—that the first 
thing to be done is to give the Govern- 
ment power to protect life and property, even 
if some of the forms of law have to be tem- 
porarily suspended. This is not « party ques- 
tion, and Liberal and Tory, Gladstone and 
Beaconsfield, here stand side by side. But, if 
this authority is given to the Government, it 
must then present and carry through a suffi- 
cient system of Irish reform, including the 
three F’s, or Ireland will be justified in the 
most determined agitation. The only act thus 
far of Mr. Gladstone’s that seems like a ques- 
tionable exercise of power is the arrest of Mr. 
Michael Davitt as a convict who bad violated 
his ticket-of-leave. It is notorious that he is 
arrested only on this pretext, while the real 
reason is that it is wanted to get him out of 
the way as an agitator. It would seem tous, 
in the absence of any but telegraphic intelli- 
gence, that it would have been more decent to 
wait a few days, till the man could have been 
arrested under the new law, rather than to 
take him to Dartmoor as aticket-of-leave man. 











WaiILe the remnant of Victoria’s band is 
pursuing its murderous career in New Mexico, 
the ‘‘intractable Apache,’’ whose home is on 
the San Ca:los reservation in Arizona, is 
making adobes and laying them up in the 
wall of the new boarding-school building, and 
impatiently awaiting the time when the com- 
pleted building shall furnish school aceommo- 
dations for bis children. Meantime, he has 
surprised his best friends by sending away to 
school seven bright, intelligent boys, who are 
now en routeto Hampton. Two of them (sev- 
enteen years old) have served as scouts fn the 
U. A. Army, but are glad of this opportunity 
to exchange the rifle for the spelling-book. 
These Apaches are accompanied by three Pa- 
pegons and six Pimas, who also goto Hamp- 
ton and are the first children ever surren- 
dered by the tribes whom they represent. 
The Papago children were sent by their 
father, against the earnest remoustrance of the 
tribe, who saw in this unprecedented act an 
alarming case of witchcraft; and the head 


panied them to Tucson, with Papago wit- 
nesses and interpreters, and made them sign 
@ paper tothe effect that they went away of 
their own accord and were not bewitched into 
it. One-of the Pimas, Antoinette, a young 
man, thirty years of age, will succeed his 
father as head chief of a tribe numbering 
4,000. He has left wife and child, for the sake 
of learning bow to farm, in order that 
he may be able to instruct his people 
With this party are also ten Pueblos, bound for 
Carlisle, where eight others of their tribe, 
placed there last Fall, have already earned the 
reputation of being the brightest children who 
have been admitted to that school. Two years 
ago not a child could have been secured from 
apy one of the ten Pueblos. To-day 100 could 
be obtained as easily as ten. Again and again 
the governors of the villages were told: “ You 
ean only be allowed to send so many,” and 
two Pueblo boys in the Government boarding- 
school at Albuquerque, where the party ren- 
dezvoused, had to be locked up io their bed- 
rooms on the day of the departure, lest they 
should carry out their determination to go to 
Carlisle nolens volens. This entire change of 
sentiment in the most conservative tribe iu 
the country is due almost entirely to the influ- 
ence of the day schools which have been estab- 
lished in their midst by the Presbyterian Board 
of Missions, assisted by the Government, and 
it is confined to the three pueblos in which 
the schools are carried on. The otuer Pueblos 
are waking up to the advantages resulting 
from such schools and are asking that teachers 
be sent them. They say: ‘‘ The teachers help 
the people at Laguna, Jemes, and ZQni in 
their troubles with the Mexicans; and we need 
such help too.”” And the men on the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, which pushed through 
their country last year, told them frankly that 
the Pueblos which had schools had made 
kecner bargains and had obtained a bigher 
price for the land surrendered than was paid 
them. It was a telling argument, and it has 
aroused an earnest dgsire that their children 
may be taught to be “ smart,” like the others, 
Thus the missionaries gain their first hold on 
the material side. They are made “all things 
to all men,” that they may “‘ save some.’”? Do 
not the indications show that they shall save 
many? Saas ey 

Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, last 
week declared on the floor of the Senate that 
the killiug of Big Snake, one of the Ponca 
chiefs, by a soldier of the United States, in the 
otlice of the agent for the Poncas in the Indian 
Territory, was a cowardly agd willful murder. 
He further said that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior bad not promptly given information on 
this subject, as he was requested to do by the 
Senate, and that when he complied with the 
request he omitted to express any opiviop in 
regard to the killing of Big Snake. We are in 
hearty sympathy with the purpose of Senator 
Dawes to bave all the wrongs done to the 
Poncas righted, and sincerely regret that the 
generally excellent administration of our In- 
dian affairs by Secretary Schurz should be 
marred by injustice to the Poncas. He has 
admitted the injustice, but has committed the 
tmoistake of not proposing an adequate remedy 
foritscure. The killing of Big Snake, which 
seems to us little lessthan murder, if not down- 
right murder, should ere this bave been sub- 
jected to a rigid judicial investigation; and if 
a crime has been committed, as we are strong- 
ly inclined to think to be the fact, then it 
ought to be duly punished, under the authority 
of the United States. The fact that no inves- 
tigation has been had looks like an unjustifi- 
“able remissness. There is, at least, a mystery 
about it that needs clearing up; and, now that 
Senator Dawes has taken the matter in hand, 
we hope that he will keep at it until the whole 
subject is fully ventilated. 


Iv the votes of Georgia be counted, then the 
votes of the electoral colleges for President 
and Vice-President stand thus and so; if these 
votes be not counted, then the votes make a 
different thus and so; but, whether they are 
counted or not, James A. Garfield and Chester 
A. Arthur have received a majority of all the 
electoral votes cast for President and Vice- 
President, and hence are duly elected. Such 
is the dodge by which the Democrats in the 
two houses of Congress managed to avoid de- 
ciding the question whether the electoral voles 
of Georgia should be counted or not. These 
votes were not cast until a week after the time 
prescribed by the law of Congress; and this 
fact raises the quesiion whether they are legal 
votes, or rather shows conclusively that they 
are not legal votes, and, if not, that they 
should not be counted. It is quite true that 
whether these votes are counted or not would 
make no difference in the result; yet this is no 
reason for vot deciding the question whether 
they should be counted or not. The Constitu- 
tion says that “the President of the Senate 
shall, in the pr of the Senate and House 





of Representatives, open all the certificates, and 
the voles shall then be cownted.” The duty of 
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the votes of the Georgia electors were legal, 
then they should be counied; andif not legal, 
then they should not be counted. The make- 
shift adopted by the two houses of Congress 
neither countsthem nor refuses to count them, 
but dodges the question of their legality, and 
is none the better because resorted to on three 
previous occasions. A case may arise in which 
the result will depend upon deciding such a 
question, and then the point would be one of 
grave importance. 








CoNnGkEssMAN Horr, of Michigan, in the 
debate last weck in the House of Represent- 
atives on the reapportionment question sub- 
mitted some telling figures as to the number of 
voters represented by each Northern and each 
Southern member of the House. Taking the 
aggregate of all the votes cast for members of 
the House at the last election, and dividing the 
same into the number cast by the Southern 
States and the number cast by the Northern 
and Western States, he finds that th® average 
number of votes represented by each Northern 
and Western member is 33,838, while the 
average number represented by each Southern 
member is 28,376, showing a difference of 
about thirty per cent. Seventy Southern 
voters, according to this showing, offset and 
balance a hundred Northern and Western 
voters, or have thirty per cent. more political 
power than an equal number of the latter. If 
the Northern and Western States were to have 
one congressman for every 23,375 voters, 
which was the ratio of the Southern States at 
the last election, they would have two hun- 
dred and eighty members in the House of 
Representatives, instead of one hundred and 
ninety-three, as proposed in the bill of the 
Census Committee. These are startling fig- 
ures. It is quite true that the reapportion- 
ment is not to be based on voters, but on pup- 
ulation ; yet these figures, assuming them to 
be correct, show most conclusively that a 
much larger number of persons, in proportion 
to population, at the last election voted for 
congressmen at the North and West than at. 
the South. Why was thisa fact? The sup- 
position—of which there are many evidences 
aside from these figures—that a vast number 
of voters at the South were prevewted from 
voting and that the elective franchise at the 
North and the West was freely exercised 
explains the fact. It is this fact of which the 
people at the North and West complain and to 
which they will not submit. There is no 
hurry about passing the Reapportionment 
Bill. Let the whole matter be ventilated 
before any bill is passed. 


THERE is no necessity for passing any appor- 
tionment bill on the basis of the recent census 
at the present session of Congress. The next 
election of members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will not occur until the Autumn of 
1882, and this will give time enough for the 
passage of such a bill by the next Congress. 
In the few remaining weeks of the present 
session, with most of the appropriation bills 
yet unpassed, there is not time enough thor- 
oughly to discuss the various questions that 
should be carefully considered before passing 
any billonthesubject. One of these questions 
is whether the number of representatives in 
Congress should be increased or left at the 
present mark. Another question is whether 
there is not an imperative occasion for reduc- 
ing the basis of representation in some of the 
states, in consequence of a denial or an abridge- 
ment of the right of suffrage in those states, 
as required in the Fourteenth Amendment. 
We believe that there are some states to 
which this provision of the Amendment should 
be applied. ~ Massachusetts is one of them, and 
South Carolina is another. The next Congress 
will have ample time to consider all the aspects 
of the apportionment question and pass a 
suitable law on the subject. Republicans will 
be in the majority in one, if not in both houses, 
and this will enable them to exercise a con- 
trolling influence in the premises. 


Tue legislature of Pennsylvania consists of 
fifty senators and two hundred and one repre- 
sentatives. At the commencement of the 
present session there was one vacancy in the 
senate and two in the lower house. Of the 
forty-nine senators having seats, thirty-two are 
Kepublicans and seventeen are Democrats. In 
the other house one bundred and twenty-one 
are Republicans and seventy-eight are Demo- 
crats. This gives the Republicans one hun- 
dred and fifty-three votes and the Democrats 
ninety-five votes, on joint ballot of the two 
houses, showing a Repubiican majority of fifty- 
eight. And yet the legislature bas been yot- 
ing for about @ month for a senatcr of the 
United States, as the successor of Senator 
Wallace, without any material change from 
the first ballot, when Mr. Oliver received 
ninety-five votes, Mr. Grow fifty-six, and Mr. 
Wallace ninety-three. Mr. Oliver is the Cam- 
eron candidate for senator, and Mr. Grow is 
the candidate of those Republicans in Penn- 
sylvania who have become tired and disgusted 








chief, to whom they are nearly related, accom- 
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determined to break its power. Our hope is 
that they will succeed; and, if they cannot 
elect Mr. Grow. who is admirably fitted for the 
office, as well as much the superior of Mr. 
Oliver, then we hope that they will force the 


Cameron wing of the party to compromise with 


them on some other candidate more acceptable 
to those Republicans who do not propose to 
pay political obeisance to the Camerons. It is 
time that these political ‘‘ bosses,” father and 
son, were taught that they do not own the 
Republican party of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WILLIAM L. THORNTON was, at the last 
election in this state, a candidate for the office 
of county judge in Sullivan County. As the 
means of winning votes in his favor, he 
pledged himself that, if elected, he would 
serve in the office ata salary less than that 
allowed by law. He was elected by a majority 
of the votes. Judge Osborne has recently 
decided the election to be void. The ground 
of the decision is that the promise of Mr. 
Thornton was virtually a bribe to the people 
to vote for him, and that it, therefore, vitiates 
bis election. This decision is sustained by 
judicial precedents in similar cases and is, 
undoubtedly, in accordance with good public 
policy. The law fixes the salary of its officers, 
and when candidates for office ask the people 
to vote for them because of a pledge that, if 
elected, they will work at a cheaper price than 
that assigned by the law, they as really offer a 
bribe for votes as they would if they actually 
bought votes by the direct use of money. 
Such candidates dishonor themselves and the 
people in making the pledge and ought not to 
be voted for. 

IT was not a council, but a committee of 
referees which was called to settle a difficulty 


fn the Unitarian society, in Leicester, Mass. 
The society, like so many other Unitarian 
societies in New England, is protected against 


extinction by a fund, which in this case pro- 
vides an income of eight hundred dollars a 
year. But the conditions of the fund require 
that the minister shall ‘' faithfully preach those 
broad and generous views of God which are 
known by the name of Unitarian.” The 
minister, however, Mr. 8. B. Weston, declares 
himself to take the stand of Free Religion, and 
says that, giving up historical Christianity, he 
also gives up the name of Christian. The 
society uphold him in this; but the trustees of 
the fund refused to pay its income for his sup- 
port, on the ground that a “ Unitarian’? must 
be a Christian. At last a board of reference 
was agreed upon, consisting of such repre- 
sentative Uniturians as Hon. E. R. Hoar, Prof. 
C. C. Everett, Dr. E. E. Hale, the Rev. Rush 
R. Shippen, the Rev. George A. Thayer, the 
Rev. G. Reynolds, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Wil- 
liam B. Weeden, Esq., and Elizabeth P. Chan- 
ning, who, after careful investigation, have re- 
ported that Mr. Weston’s views do not meet 
the requirements of the will and that he is 
not entitled to receive the income of the fund. 
This does not seem to us a bigoted exercise of 
judgment. Even Unitarians, however “* broad 
and generous” their views, must draw the line 
somewhere, and it is not unreasouable to make 
it exclude those who ostentatiously reject 
Christianity. The decent Free Religionists 
draw their line at obscenity, and we believe it 
is only the lowest of the low that have no line 
at all, but proudly include the most disgust- 
ing state-prison offenses, for the dunghill does 
not need to hold its nose 

THe Free Religious Index does not think our 
editorial on ‘‘A Liberal Sunday-school ” of 
Jan. 6th, was funny. Neitherdo we. It was 
the selections from the program of that school 
that seemed to us provocative of laughter. 
“Orthodoxy,” it says, ‘is nota very promising 
soil’ for wit. There is room for question. If 
we mistake not, the wits of American and En- 
glish literature have been men who could de- 
scribe themselves as 

“Not recreant to my father’s faith.” 


The Free Religious Index thinks thatif we cannot 
see anything beautiful in the exercises of the 
Brooklyn Sunday-school it ‘‘is not wholly t» 
be wondered at, in view of the religious con- 
ceptions which it represents as the champion 
of the Orthodox faith and which ivfluence its 
mental perceptions.’’ “ Beautiful’? No, but 
beauchiful beyond compare, as the patriotic 
school-girl declared of the productions of her 
state. ‘‘ The Connetchicut buttcherfly is the 
most beauchiful buttcherfly that Nachure ever 
projuced.”’ There is nothing so unique as that 
Sunday-school of Mr. Chadwick’s. Itis our 
fault, we are told, that we are not impressed : 

** As one who has long dwelt in a dark place 
cannot readily appreciate the bright sunshine 
or clear sky, When he beholds them, so we con- 
clude THe INDEPENDENT’S inability to recog- 
nize the superfority of the Radical Sunday- 
school to the Orthodox one is due to a differ- 
ence of mental atmosphere, 

“Tt has been so long inured to the murky 
sky, the sulphurous fumes, and tangled logic 
of dogma and tradition that, even amid their 
retiring shreds and mists, it has not yet recov- 
ered the power to perceive the brightness sad 





beauty of more rational methods and concep- 
tions. The light is too strong for its eyeballs.” 
We thank God for that “difference of mental 
atmosphere’’ which does not leave us to call 
that twaddle beautiful which we printed from 
that “Autumn Service.”” By the way, how do 
those “‘shreds”’ retire? Do they do it on 
horseback or afoot; or do they break away 
from their “ tangled ”’ skein, and float away in 
company with the “ mists” of “ murky sky”’ 
and ‘‘ sulphurous fumes ’’? 


Amon the bills introduced into the Legisla- 
ture of this state, one is entitled “‘An Act to 
authorize any church, religious, charitable, or 
benevolent society to hold fairs or exhibitions, 
and at such fairs or exhibitions to set up and 
propose goods and chattels to be raffled for.”’ 
This is already a practice in some church-fairs, 
though it is contrary to the laws of this state ; 
and the bill in question proposes to repeal the 
law against church lotteries, and lotteries con- 
ducted by religious, charitable, and benevolent 
societies, and legalize them. We say lotteries, 
for raffling is one form of 4 lottery. The dis- 
tribution of prizes by any system of chance is 
a lottery, and that too whether the prizes are 
paid in money or in chattels. The principle is 
the same in all cases, and the objection is 
essentially the same in allcases. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has declared the 
lottery principle to be immoral, because injuri- 
ous in its practical effects, and, therefore, 
against good policy. Moreover, the Constitu- 
tion of this state expressly says: ‘“‘ Nor shall 
any lottery hereafter be authorized, or any sale 
of lottery tickets allowed within this state.” 
This provision as really applies to a church 
lottery as to any other lottery. We do not 
know who introduced this bill ; 
know that the bill is in direct conflict with the 
constitution of the state. A much better bill 
would be one that would provide for the abso- 
lute forfeiture of all goods and chattels that 
are attempted to be disposed of by lottery, 
whether at church-fairs, gift-concerts, or other- 
wise. Benevolent enterprises had better try to 
get along without gambling as a means of rais- 
ing funds. 


Mr. Epwin T. Mean is quoted as having 
lately made the following statements in a pub- 
lie lecture: ‘ 

‘*T know an American who has studied for 

the last six years in Leipzig, and lives there to- 
day—a man recognized by Abbot and Light- 
foot and Westcott and Scrivener as their 
equal in anything that pertains to New Testa- 
ment textual criticism; a mai to whom the 
Germans intrusted the editing of Tischendorf’s 
Remains, and whom*Professor Luthardt de- 
clares to be without his superior in Germany as 
a New Testament scholar; who has been in- 
vited to lecture in the University of Berlin it- 
self; a man, moreover, whose general theolog- 
ical views are ‘ orthodox,’ and yet whose life 
has been for years, in great part, a desperate 
struggle for existence, no American theologic- 
al school being found—thick as American 
theological schools are and full as they are of 
half scholars—willing to accept his services. 
On this man’s desk lies a letter from one of the 
most eminent professors at Andover—a man 
large-hearted enough, be it said, to regret to 
say what he had to say—expressing the belief 
that it would be impossible for the man to ob- 
tain a position in any orthodox American sem- 
inary. The reason given was that many things 
had recently combined to bring about a tight- 
ening of the reins, and that the mere fact of 
the man’s long residence in Germany and his 
familiar use of the methods universally cur- 
rent there would operate effectually against 
him.”’ 
If this man’s general theological views are 
“orthodox,” it is difficult to believe that this 
can be so. If the man referred tois the one 
who oceurs to us as deserving the praise for 
scholarship, we have never suspected that he 
was guilty of any heinous heresy. 


Tue recent retirement of Mr. Justice 
Swayne from the Bench of the Supreme Court 
of the United States furnished the occasion 
fora meeting of members of the Bar of that 
Court, last week, at which Attorney-General 
Devens and Chief-Justice Waite paid a high 
tribute to the past services of the retiring 
Justice. He has held that position for nine- 
teen years, and, with the exception of Mr. 
Justice Clifford, who was appointed by Presi- 
dent Buchanan, all the members of the Court 
have been changed during this period. When 
he became a member Chief-Justice Taney was 
more than eighty years of age, aud four out 
of the five Associate Justices were bordering 
upon seventy. His retirement and that of Mr. 
Justice Clifford, who is disabled and will 
never sit again on the Bench, will make an 
entire change in the composition of the Court 
within the past twenty years. This period has 
been a most eventful one in the history of the 
Court, by reason of the grave constitutional 
questions growing out of the war and the pro- 
cess of reconstruction adopted by Congress, 
that have come before the Court for determin- 
ation. The recent amendments to the Con- 
stitution, each of which Congress is author- 
ized to enforce by appropriate legislation, and 
the several acts of Congress based upon these 
amendments, formed an entirely new branch 
of law; and, as cases have arisen from time 


but we do ' 





to time, the Court has had occasion to expound 
this law. In all these inquiries and decisions 
Mr. Justice Swayne, who now retires from the 
Bench, has borne a distinguished part. 
Though in advanced years he returns to the 
position of a private citizen, the country and 
especially the legal profession will gratefully 
cherish his record as that of an able and up- 
right judge. - 


..We are sorry if the religious press is 
earning the reputation of inaccuracy in re- 
porting ; and yet itlooks like it. A few weeks 
ago, at the Baptist Ministers’ Conference, in 
this city, the Rev. E. A. Woods, of Paterson, 
N. J., read a paper on Paul’s “thorn in the 
flesh,”? and, among other things, argued 
against its being ophthalmia, as some have 
imagined. The Ezaminer and Chronicle in its 
next issue asserted that he made it ophthalmia, 
and ridiculed him therefor. The next week, 
aftera paper had been read on the language 
spoken by Jesus, Mr. Woods said that he did 
not wish to debate the philological question ; 
but he hoped that it would not be reported in 
the papers that the essayist had declared it 
was the Irish language which our Saviour 
spoke. He was not afraid, he said, of the 
secular press; but the religious press might 
make the mistake. Sure enough, the secular 
papers—The Herald and The Sun—have it right ; 
but The Christian at Work reports that Mr. 
Woods held that Jesus spoke the Irish lan- 
guage ! 

.. We regret to see The Interior using most 
dangerous criterions in its biblical criticism. 
It plants itself directly onthe principles of 
the subjective, critical, destructive school, 
and declares that ‘‘the revision committee 
have transcended their function if they have 
either omitted or placed the mark of suspi- 
cion’”” upon fhe passage in John’s Gospel 
which tells of the woman taken in adultery. 
Though the external evidence is against the 
passage, The Interior would inject it into the 
English version, simply because it judges it 
worthy to be Bible. But that is a rule that 
works both ways. Another man may make 
his subjective sense a reason for rejecting 
Bible. 

....Mr. Dike writes us: 
“To THE Epitor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

‘The day after the delivery of the lecture 
printed in THe INDEPENDENT of last week I 
received the number of divorces granted in 
Androscoggin County, Me., but the needed 
corrections were not sent to Tuk INDEPENDENT, 
There were forty-one divorces granted in that 
county in the year 1878 and fifty-two in 1880. 
The completed statistics, then, for 1878 show 
478 divorces in Maine and a total of 2,113 iu 
New England ; and the five counties in Maine 
reporting for both years give an increase from 
166 in 1878 to 223 in 1880, 

* Yours, Sam’L W. Dike. 

“ Royva.ton, VT., Fes. 4TH, 1881." 

..Senator Blaine said last week that he 
jutended to make a motion for the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to take into con- 
sideration the whole subject of counting the 
electoral votes and report to the next Con- 
gress. This is good as faras it goes; but it 
would be better if the business of the commit- 
tee were extended to the whole question of 
presidential elections and amendments to the 
Constitution to cure its defects in regard to 
these elections. 


..Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, has 
served eighteen years in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and, if he lives to complete his next 
senatorial term, he will have served twelve 
years in the Senate of the United States, mak- 
ing an aggregate of thirty years in the two 
positions. He ought to understand something 
about the legislation of the country. Whena 
man does well in public office, as is the fact 
in this case, the people gain by keeping him 
there. 


...-Here is something’ that pleases us. 
Cyrus D. Foss, bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and H. B. Whipple, bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, both sign a 
letter of approval of the petition, now seeking 
signatures in the state, granting the women of 
Minnesota the privilege of suffrage on all ques- 
tions pertaining to the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors. Bishops of other churches, Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian, also sign the petition. 


.. It has been suggested that if a bar-room 
were opened in the Capitol the absentees from 
Congress might more easily be kept within 
speaking distance. A better plan would be to 
adopt rules that will enforce their presence 
when Congress is in ion, and punish their 
absence without permission or reasonable ex- 
cuse. 

....The House of Representatives has re- 
solved, for the remainder of the session, to 
meet at eleven o’clock in the morning, instead 
of mid-day, in order to complete the business 
of this Congress before the 4th of March. 
This is a good idea, and the idea would be still 
better if adopted as a permanent rule. 

-eveLyman Trambull thinks that the Dem- 








ocrats ought to crystallize around free trade. 
They greatly need to crystallize around some- 
thing; yet free trade will not answer the pur- 
pose, since it would disrupt, rather than unite 
the party. 

--There is progress. Thirty years ago 
Mesmerism was consigned to traveling show- 
men and humbugs. Now the highest pbysi- 
cians make exhibitions of its phenomena, and 
call it Aypnotism, which saves it. Now, will 
they not tell us how much “ hypnotism’’ there 
is in Spiritualism ° 


....-Correspondents do not do wisely to 
write begging us to give them information in 
our editorial columns. When the correspond- 
ent fails to sign his name, we cannot even 
have the satisfaction of replying ona postal 
card. 


.-The whipping-post for wife-beaters 
would be no more than the scoundrels deserve ; 
yet modern civilization has outgrown this 
form of penal barbarism. 


..-.» The Herald and Presbyter has gotten off a 
joke. Will the jealous Jntersor please notice. 
It says that Dr. 8. Bookstaver Bell, editor of 
The Mid-Continent, ‘‘has associated with him- 
self seven other editors as able as himself.” 

.- The story is told that Postmaster Tobey, 
of Boston, discharged two clerks for what he 
regarded as sufficient reasons, and afterward 
restored them on the ‘special request” of 
President Hayes. That is certainly wrong. 

....Dr. J. L. M. Curry, of Richmond, Va., a 
most competent man and one of our contri- 
butors, has been appointed to succeed Dr. 
Barnas Sears as secretary of the Peabody Fund 
for Southern Education. 

.. The Christian Register corrects us. Dr. 
Sadler, who was chosen to speak at George 
Eliot’s funeral, is not an Agnostic, but a Uni- 
tarian. We were misled by a writer in an 
English paper. 





Publisher’ & Department. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known —_ Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption, It is an old and trie friend 
and always proves true. 


IMPORTANT DECISION IN ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING.—“ EDISON” BEATEN. 


Tue Patent Office has just decided against Edison 
in an important interference case, which has been on 
trial for some time past. 

Soon after Mr. Edison turned his attention tothe 
electric ight it was announced that he had “solved 
the whole problem,” and had invented a perfect 
lamp, which would very soon be used in the place of 
gas*for purposes of illumination. This lamp was 
soon after patented, and its novel features consisted 
of what is known as the Thermostatic Regulator. 

It was claimed on behalf of the United States Elec- 
tric Lighting Company that Mr. Maxim had invented 
the same lamp before Mr. Edison, and an application 
was filed which was put into interference with 
Edison's patent. 

The case was very ly t d and was 
argued in December last. The Suneniner of Interfer- 
ences has decided that Edison was not the first in- 
ventor, and thatthe patent must be issued to the 
United States Electric Lighting Company. 

This is the famous platinum lamp, which created 
such a panic in gas-stocks about two years ago and 
sent the stock of the Edison Company up to an 
almost fabulous figure. It is claimed by the United 
States Company that other important contests 
relating to incandescent lighting will now be decided 
in its favor, as it was the first in the fleld in this 
country. 











FLORIDA. 

THE 24 interesti descriptive circular of the vil- 
lage of De Land, Florida, which has attracted the at- 
se ct | our readers 1 ‘\ 
and which will be found in this number, describes a 
situation which, for salubrious climate and conveni- 
ent situation,cannot well be si eumpanses. We learn 
ne nln from Mr. H. A. DeLand, who is a well-known 
Brat of interests in Central New York 

~— aethat since the — was written for general 

information, some time 





= pk been placed in the t town; several —) stores 
and some handsome on "have been erected ; 3 
a railroad, Me pone is soon’to be_ extended furt her eT, DOW 


connects DeLand Landing on the St. John’s River with 
the village; and the latter is being yy — by 
the best class of ——. peo; w the 


Bome of the Flo: ist, wMich was Stormer. 


ing, that the d pt of this place is not over 
wrought, as can be by the strict adherence to 
fasten the =e circular; and it repdy those of our 
readers South during the by nee or desire to 
invest in Flo ida lands to learn what further Gertton- 
lars Mr. H. A. wes to comm: 

dress is at Fairport, N. Y. “ 

aaheaiatn Eat ook Gate 


nds on ay 
His * New York aes © Financial Re 
much inte: information and 
to subscribers of THE INDEPENDENT. 


or sell stock or bonds of the 
Com: 


on: y Railroad 
or call at the banking house of Homans -, at 80 
Broadway, this city, of whom ful! information may 


be mailed free 








well-known carpet store of Sheppard Ruepp. 





tree, on Fee receipt of ots aoe tal cs card tre ng, your esteem, 
SO iter, Mass., oan ‘have just entered upon the 
Seales FS of their business career. 


Waex you visit or leave New vow Rg gee ~y 
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aw. 
BALDWIN THE CLoratER sends us the following notice, | | Bantow's Buve—Best quality WASH BLUE | 4 kl 5 Ik x : MILL FEED. 
and desires to add thereto tha: t Baldwin thier | and most li measure. D. 8 £ y Role ao eee ee 1 20 00 
Pieced ogireak tat bas es | tet eceat, eam ™ | AUCERNY SAUMEREL ACUI, | 9 te ms sgn | 
iste 1 Prapiartets and < take Notice. {For the week ending Friday. February 4th, 1881.) ES CET aE One 90 00 
“LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, COPYRIONT OFFICE, WASH- BUSINESS NOTICES. ——— $y “eyvereas qe ates SII at co@ 
“ To wit: Be it remembered that on the 12th day of GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. © gharps..... ocencbdeeenacd seoee. 21 O@ 29 00 
wary, Anno Domini issi, 0.8 "Baldwin, of New | BLISS’ AMERICAN WONDER PEA | )FFEE Rye Feed.....sssscsecsesececces —= —@ 20 00 
York: has de cocription of which, is in the following cg ag Oil Meal........2.sseeeeeeeesees 23 ON@ 29 00 
words, to wit “THRED THINGS, the efi rise BLiss’s Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice....... 11 @14 | Linseed Meal.... .......0...0.. 25 00@ 26 00 
he claims as proprietor, in conformity \ with the laws Santos, Choice to Best............... 124 (@13 Barley Meal.........---essseee . 21 00@ 22 
of the United Bates respecting copyrights, _ SES een ee 16 (@18} ee 
i Mocha .o+-++.0+sesrerseererevere 3% @%3 | COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
agimmnae ——reeagecnet rf (8 to 10 Inches), Re- NS EE a ee pone (Q134 BUTTER. 
MPRA LIVE INSURANCE COMPANYS. cons sty, Yo Exquisite Flavor. State Creamery, fair to choice........ oe G34 
We extract from the comments of the Hartford Acknowledged by all to be the best and earliest Pea grown ink opkncamsevesceessseeeee oe State, pails and tubs. 600esecoseeen Ge 
papers upon the 2ZTNa’s annual statement the follow. Editor of American Agriculturist says : “Very early, productive = Young Hyson aera eanaaden - 2 State, I i8 @22 
ing: rt a ace ae ee a ta ti cae eel | Ce ORRIN... ccccccccscceeens @75 Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 24 026 
The Courant says: ‘The figures speak volumes of | « CAUTION *. yon to weaned get the genaine Bi Bliss’ Amer. | — eeeencens: o000e 6008s 18 on 9 enn - — vy, ‘a Las = on 
‘o} on evel pacmage. —§«— i“ | UOTOMR 0 cc ctcc ce ceccscccs-escce eeeeee © y a ) seers eeee ’ 
war tes cme pons tc enya ~ “r Paces sGne-fourth pint package, 20 cents pint, 65 cents; , SUGAR, Rolls, ghetee ” 18 (w20 
‘ear has 1.25; b SR eee Lc. i Ey es aC ERSS OTe es seeeeceree 1B WL0 
ema, and the showing of figures is sound proof that | eet gh) Bueet, "Feine z fall particulars, mailed free, enh a pane Cuba saneanes AG 7 Rolls, fair to — iii se z er Fe 
h ae akp.—Cut Loaf..... ......06 coccccs ONG SESE. 
rg Nemak todiin aceie Glaser ae ; C sTALCCHFE or Crashed........sccceeceeroees 98@ 93 | State, Factory, fancy............. oes 1BR@I5 
Hartford may justly be proud.” eee " Powdered........ seeccceecses 94@ OF | State, Factory, good totine............ 119(@123 
The Times says: “The stupendous business of the S ie FICLD ANO GRANULATED ........-0e eevee covees 9@— Western, Factory, choice............. 13 (@18% 
a ae , oil > CRY, WHITE.—Standard A, Grocers’. seccues Se Western, Factory, fairto prime..... 12 @12% 
ZETsa Lire has been built up by the most energetic v: Steam Refined A. 88@ 83 EGGS 
but at the same time cautious methods, and sound HAN DBO ox FLOW ER SEED PLANT ne sod sy cane Sia Bf acai teats = EE 
ee —— ee ALL FRUITS AND YELLOw.—Coffee C......... seoececeee t @ 7H | State and Pennsylvania. ............ "41 @42 
Bae oh agri FARM 9. Q pen s thir Brown, .....+0e2000+ veveeee 6@T Western and Canadian.............. 40 @4i 
The Post says: ‘The past year has been a continual 26 AR MOLASSES. DRESSED POULTRY » 
on) Ge See Sees ene Se sae Cusa, Grocery Grades 28 @382 Turkeys YAS 4 12 @ 15 
ficient Z nt, it mayr bly be expected A , up : i eeeereseces wobseae 7 30 ReisGis bh tetas seeeeseccces -— if zy, i 
to continue the increase of its large and prosperous FEES one New Onnrans, New Crop, Fancy. Saeed 8 @ 5R Spring ( hickens, Philadelphia - - @ = = 
business. pos Rca - unquestionably — ae With 300 BEAyTIe a Grou ; P of Pansies, ‘ans descrip. ‘6 ( *hoice. . ..80 @52 se ~ Sete ; : , — i@ — 12 
strongest an s e insurance companies in & “tive priced list of 2,000 varieties of Frowsn mm ne ae Syrups, good ti “ee a ac 27 @33 . -nicke te meas » — 19 
ence. Its management from the outset has been Peses—ated wo al appicans cclsing 10 eats, Which a & BISA. a Fowls, Sevens, prime...... ~ : —— = 
eminently conservative, giving ita reputation that ledueted from first order for seed George's Cod (new)... er atl..$5 25 @ 5 30 # Bt feed Waste paces = 8 
any company in the world mighthonestly feet proud Aires, B. K. BLISS de BONS, 94 Barclay Strct, New ore, | COORG TUG Om): “Per alls -83 0 8 75 | Ducks, per pal ao BL OO 
of. Successfdl as its past has been, its future career : ow Mackerel, No. 1, Mass........ ..16 00 @18 00 ’ POTATOES. = 
will even exceed the past in point of success.” THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'’S Mackerel, No. 2) ~ eed 6 50 @ 7 WB ae eae I Is: per, bbl. a 87 @82 25 
Wager | C-BEAUTIFULEVER BLOOMING J | Mackerel, No 3, Mass.......... 450 @ 5 00 Bee bree esa 2% 
SETTS MUTUAL LIFE INS. | Early R 25 @ 27 
MASSACHUSETT: co hart ay Herring, Scaled.... ... per box.— 18 @— 20 “VEGETA BL ES. 
. SALT. =. = 
The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, Turk’s Islands...........per bush. 82@ 35 Peete ee sre ener eeereeeeees oe 5 =m = 
of Springfield, Mass., presents a strong statementto | The only establishment a SPECIAL | Mediterranean.............-.00+:5 2@ 2 send WU c. ccdscencaccaesllll 2@ 1 37 
the public this week in our Insurance Department. sues 2 ped ROSES, OLARCE HOUSES Liverpool,Ground(2001bs.)persack 80@ 90 | Onions, Chester........-... biel 8 25 
It is worthy of careful examination and shows = suitable for | mamodtate bloom, safely by mail, postpaid, | Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s......... $2 50@$2 60 | Onions, Red and Yellow.......... 3 50@ 4 00 
sound and conservative management. The total at all post-offices. § splendid varie your choice, Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s........ 2.40@ 25 atone, Whiter. so. sas0ses<es. 5 00@ 6 00 
assets of the Company now amount to the handsome al label, for $i Li = Betty 26 i oe Liverpool, Fine. Phenix.......... 240«— — FRU 1’ T DOME STIG ioe a 
sum of $7,006,941.48, a net surplus of $805,742.50; a AWAY, in Pate dg A A ay ROSE Liverpool, Fine, Washington’s:... 1 30@ 1 40 Apples, per bbl .........0005 000. $1 75(@82 > 50 
gain during the year of $141,303.49. Its receipts for | most establishments grow. Our NEW CUIDE Liverpool, Fine, other brands..... 1 30@ 1 50 Cranberries, Cape Cod, per bbi.. 6 00(@ 7 50 
interest on loans has amounted to $75,516.03 more | —-— 


than the total sum paid for death losses. Suchan | 


exhibit should satisfy all parties interested. Mr. John 
A. Hall, the newly-appointed secretury of this Com 
pany, it is believed, will largely increase its efficiency 
and popularity and keep it moving as a wide-awake, 
progressive, and reliable institution. 








THE great gifts, in inimitably superfine confections 
and chocolates, for select presents, put up in $1, $2, $3, 
$4, and $5 boxes. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, south 
west corner 12th and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 

If you wish to give a suitable present to a lady, ask 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, of Philadelphia, to ex- 
press a box of choice candy. 





Easy shoes, of Superior quality, for ladies and gen- 
omen, Watkins, 241 Fourth -_— Established 
1840. Fine Custom Work a special 


MINERAL = WATER. 

ALTHOUGH this Water has been on the market but a 
short time, its curative properties are becoming well 
known and its sale is stead ly increasing. The man- 

ement have numerous testimonials from phy- 

ao and patients as to its medicinal value, and 
I mail to any address a pamphlet containing an 
pon of the Water, testimonials, and other inter- 
esting reading-matter in re to the history and 
reputation of the Spring. We print, by permission, a 
business letter on one of the most eputable phy- 
sicians in the sta 
OFFIC E OF DR. RopERT HAMILTON’ 8) 
MEDICAL INSTITUTE 
FRANKLIN ST., NEAR U. 8. Horet, \ 
“SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., DEC. 8TH, 1880. 
“ Myers, 8uTER .& Co., New York: 

“ Gents :—We are entirely out of Summit Water and 
have bought all ow aa. Colcord & Co. had. 
want two barrels e weather is mild 
ba to ship it by “freight without freezing. 

t works so nicely on our patients that I must not 
necal of it. Itisthe best Water to act on the kid- 
neys I ever h 

“Sent you two empty barrels back by freight this 





“y,,, . 
“We shall await the arrival of the Water with 
fad... I, Yours truly, 
“ R. HAMILTON, M. D." 
See advertisement, on page 15. 





INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, Nervous prostration, and all 
forms of general debility relieved by taking Mens 
MAN'S PEPTONIZED BEEF TONIC, the only preparation of 
beef ae its entire nutritious properties. It is 

not &@ mere 6 —s like the extracts of beef: but 
contains Biood _ a force generating. and life sus 
taining prope 8 invaluable in all enfeebled 
conditions, -- the result of exhaustion, nervous 
—— overwork, or acut® diseases, particularly 

f resulting from pulmonary complaints. Caswe! 


ae Co., Proprietors, New York. Sold by al 
ruggis' sta 





VERY POOR TASTE 


it is to bedaub the face with paint and powder, which 
is always apparent, besides being injurious to the 
skin. Use “ Champlin’s Liquid Pearl,” which imparts 
an honest blush to the cheek and beautifies and soft- 
ens the skin. It also removes all imperfections and 
contains nothing injurious. 


. 7 DAILY NEEDS. 

<—e UTANEOUS CHARM, for cha) sore, and 
frost-bitten hands or feet, 25 oa. : ACKER’S a 
Soap, for ‘Shampoo. Bath, and Nursery, nts. 
Knapr’s THROAT CURE, f or Throat and Voice troubles, 
it 8 Druggists, or i A. OLDS, 100 Fulton St., 


asl THE CAUSE OF SCIENCE 
received an im prtent eddition in th legan 
the valuabte which H. Warner, proprietor of 
bey) ee e Safe Kidnes and Liver Cure, has erecte: 


Brows : “Smith, how's your cold?” 
Smita: “Gone, I am happy to say; thanks to Dr. 


Browning's C. & C. Cordial. It was the quickest cure 
on record.” “a 














SPECIAL attention is called to Barlow’s I 
which is sold in all sections of the AB at 
claimed to be the best quality wash-blue. Ask for it 


of | r, and send to the ri 
T 283. N Second Street, Philadelphia’ " baa 
DR. ROGER’S VEGETABLE WORM SYRUP 
jy destroys worms, removing all the secretions pone 

















acom ~y Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp. elegantly illustra’: = 4 
describes bes 500 newest and cholcest varicties —freeto all. 
THE DINCEE & CONARD co. 

Rose Growere ae 











SHELDON C — 
26 Frankfort Street, New Y 
Branch, 727 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





LANDS «xo HOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 


1,000,000 acres of well-watered timber and 
prairie lands along the line of the St Louis and San 
Francisco Railway for sale at from 82.50 to 88.00 
Pr acre, on 7 youre’ ¢ time, Excellent for stock, 

ay Ty and eget cultural purposes. Best tobacco region 

e Wes 
aaaliae ba low taxes, healthful climate, and good 
society. Free transportation from St. Louls to those 
who purchase land. Send for rmeon and circulars to 
W. H. COFFIN, Land Commissioner, 
Temple ye St. Louis, Mo. 


(Write tor particulars. Mention this publication. ) - 
THE 


AUTOMATIC 


or ‘*NO TENSION” Silent Sewing Machine 

differs in all essential respects from every other 
machine. 

Ladies careful of health and eppreciating 
the best will now have no othe 

Adapted for Hand or Treadle 

Direct Correspondence solicited. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 
658 Broadway, N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL 
HOOF 
OINTMENT 


contains no 
CHEMICALS. 


It will grow new feet in from 3 to 4 months, Ask 
our Druggist or Saddler for it, and, if they don’t keep 
I send direct to the manufacturers, 


American Lubricating Oil Co., Cleveland, 0. 


ROOM UP HIGHER. 


re ed GENTLEMEN, FARMERS, 


acini” vegetables, celery, cabbage, 

potatoes, beau lawns, ay f 

frase ae Le ps are eo usipg SCHIL 
RIG aL 3 PURE, ODO SS, PREMIUM 

ONE FERTILE ZER. Warranted an The cheapest 

ertilizer. Address 


LEWIS SCHILLING, 
Pres. Excelsior Fertilizer Co., Alliance, O. 














For New Terms for 
1881 see tell ol. 








es ane A NDF remed waich is 
having suchan tenn ail parts of the country, workson natural principles. It res:cres strength 
mses the system o a 





Short winters, convenient markets, su.» 








GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etec. 


FLOUR: 
Sour Extras..... cccccceee O22 @ B5 00 
i Bisncesse eee --» B15 @ 8 60 
Superfine... .......000s --- BHO @ 400 
State Extra Brands....... 435 @ 4 60 
State Fancy Brands..... -- £65 @ 4 85 
Western Spring Wheat Ex — — @ — — 
Minnesota Clear.......... 435 @ 600 
Minnesota Straight........ 5 35 «0 6 75 
Minnesota Patents..... --- 600@ 8B 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 450 @ 480 
Good tv Choice 8. W. Ex. 465 @ 4 85 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,0., Mich. 5 00 @ 600 
Ohio, Ind., and fll. Super. — — @ — — 
O. Red Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 445 @ 4 85 
White Wheat Ex., 0.,Ind. 5 00 @ 5 20 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 5 25 5 50 
8t. Louis Fancy Family... 5 30 @ 5 40 
St. Louis Double Extras... — — @ — — 
8t. Louis Triple Extras.... 590 @ 610 
Genessee Extra Brands... 5 25 @— — 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 600 @ 7 85 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 5 25 @ 5 40 
City Mills, for West Indies 535 @ 5 50 
City Mills, for Europe.... 430 @ 4 65 
SOUTHERN FLour: 
| Ser ee . $3 20 @ 88 50 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 375 @ 8 90 
Richmond . ee ganeaae . 540@ 66 
RyF Fiowr : 
TCT re +. 85 25 @ $5 60 
Pennsylvania .....c..000.. 545 @ — — 
Corn MEAL: 
NONE. ov 030000 evees $2 60 @ $3 10 
ION 6550 00s ccevces 325 @ 8 30 
Prize Medal.......... 310@ — - 
GRAIN. 
HEAT 
White.... a Ra mnvermeren es 14 @ $1 ws 
Chicago, No. 2........ con HBS tS 
cco, Dinah , SEPT 1 164 1 2% 
ee 5@—— 
Cokn : 
Mixed, old...... oes o.. — 55 @— — 
se ee — 55 @— 554 
Yellow..... Reaves a0@wasieh — 554@— 554 
White, No. 2....... .....0. = SAQ— — 
Oats: 
White ...... hanna pees ameainn ae -- 48 
CR iiisa:s. ctancnaee soeee — 48 @— — 
New York...... voereees — SG Oe 
Ungraded, Mixed.. see — 42 @— 434 
Ungraded, White.......... — 43 @— 48} 
Rre. 
i sects dernsscace es. «- $1 01 @B1 02 
ae . eer — 97 @— 98 
BEANS: 
i” are were > ne 
es Seaisideine se Sanne onal 175 @ 1 83 
etait” Satatdsmeceib epsecee aa. oe 
White SN Gao Sice-vawonecd 200 @— — 
oS er ree 1 30 @ 1 65 
eR EP ERED SEN 18 @210 
Peas: 


Green, 1880, @ bush......... 


1 60 @ 1 65 
Southern Black Eye, # 2 











5 ee - ase 
Canada. WHA Ya ? bush. -— 
AND STRAW. 
Shipping, A Fn scale iaiaiiamatiasae $1 00@$1 05 
Timothy, prime. per 100 Tbs. Ponttaiesat ——-@1%” 
Clover, mixed, a. ? 
Salt,  weecenal — 65@— 70 
; Oat Straw, - tt seeeee-— T0@— 80 
Long Rve Straw, “ ee 1 10 1 15 
Short Rye Straw. “ ee — Tia— 80 
PROVISIONS. 
| Pork: 
CO eee --. $1600 @ — — 
I MI bat dtn aces eoeeee 1475 @ — — 
Extra Prime. ..oc....- --- 1123 @ — — 
Prime Mess....... coccccee 1475 Q— — 
Family....0-scocsessevecee 1625 @ — — 
BACON: 
Short Clear.... .......... % 50 @ — — 
Long Clear............+. 8-124@ — — 
Short Rib. Rieti peemie 3@—— 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams...........-++++. 10@— — 
Smoked Shoulders . @— — 


Smoked Strips....ssscessveees — @— 113 








Cranberries, Jersey, per box... .. 


DOMI TIC DRIED. 


Apples, Sliced, State......... ceeccces 5 @7 
Peaches, Peeled........ ET 
Peaches, UUpecied...sos0ccccecccceses — @ i 
RO ONNOG oo: 20:0.06 6 0600000846000600 a9 
5 ace -ranepenepnneen ee asevescechs Glue 
rere — @22 


SATTLE MARKET.—The market for 
Beef Cattle during the week has improved. 
Oxen and Dry Cows sold at 5@6} cents per 
Ib., live weight; Steers, 8§@94 cents, to 
dress 55@56 lbs. ; fair to ont do., 94@114 
cents; and prime do., 11@12 cents, 
Milch Cows continue scarce; quoted 
$35@$60 each. Calves firm at 7@84 cents 
for Veals and 83@5 cents per Ib. for Graas- 
ers. Common Sheep sold at 5 cents per 
lb.; choice Wethers, 5@64 cents; and 
Lambs, 6@74 cents, Hogs are somewhat 
higher and Live sold at $5.25@$5.50 per 100 
Ibs. 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton, 
Guano, Peruy’ D, rectified, 9.70 p.c. 68 00 @70 00 
3.40 “ 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
(B.BEO UBB Joccsccccceges .52 00 @54 00 
Lister Bros, Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime............. . 87 00 @40 = 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.32 00 @35 
se Bone Flour ........¢ 36 00 (@39 4 
“ Bone Meal..........34 00 @36 50 
“ Ground Bone... ....31 00 (33 50 
“s Crescent Bone...... 27 50 @20 00 
Homestead § he aay ae gs 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
ona. ud Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
( Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load.......... 
Matfield Fertilizers (car- -load lots) 40 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano............ 45 00 
Bone, gro: i: fine, average...... 29 00 @: 30 00 
‘* dissolved, high grade...... 28 00 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 7% 8 00 
Plaster, per ton (2 000 Ibs.).. 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. ¢. ), per 
100 Ibs.. @ 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100Ibs. 4 25 @ 4 37% 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 3 40 @ 3 45 
Chas. H. Norta & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer. slated Aarateacacioes 


40 00 
60 00 
45 00 


45 00 


es 
Baugh’s 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 35 00 
Baugh’ 8s Export a ad 2,000 
Pree r er Tete ce ae 00(@33 00 


Allen’s Phosphate,....ss0-.s... 35 WO@38 00 


w 
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ASHES.—We quote 5@54 cents for Pot and 
54@54 for Pearl. 








HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 

It seems strange that any one will suffer from the 
many d rs b ght on by an impure condi 
tion of the blood, when SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA 
AND STILLINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP, 
will restore perfect t health to. the physical organiza 
ian. It is, indeed, a strengthening sy Fup. plearant to 

ke. and has proven itself to be the EST ay eee 





PURI IFIER ever discovered, effectually curin 

ula, Syphilitic Disorders, Weakness of the Kidne ys, 
Erysipelas, Malaria, all Nervous Disorders and Debit: 
ity, Bhiousc ‘omplaints, and all Diseases indicating an 
Impure Condition of the Blood, Liver, Kidneys, Stom- 
ach, Skin, ete. It corrects indige stion. Asa health- 

renewer it ACTS LIKF A ARM when the com- 

plaint is of an ped BY Rn having a tendency- 
to lessen the vigor of the brain and nervous system. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Stron Slat” Copee, Cabinets, Chases, 
TyPstinting Prosees, ete. Blocks for Engravers 
Pattern Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 




















110 Fulton and 16 and 15 Duich Streets, Now York, 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE u C0. 


SPECIAL IMPORTATION 
OF LADIES’ SILK HOSIERY FOR 
EVENING WEAR, 
Self-Embroidered and Sandal Lace. Scarlet 
Silk, with Old Gold, 
Grenat Silk, with White and Self Figures. 
Old Gold Silk, with Black, Sapphire, and 
Sky Blue Figures. 


with 


Wine, and Sapphire. 


Choice Designs in Silk, 
Cashmere Effects. Pink, Chalk, 
Ruby, and Old Gold * Deutelles,”’ 
Black, Blue, Gold, and 


Lilac, 
Jardiniers, with 
White Grounds. 
GENTLEMEN'S SILK HALF HOSE. 

Gold, Black, Grenat, Car- 
Hair Lines, beauti- 
fully Embroidered in Sapphire Effects. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


SPRING NOVELTIES. 
COTTON DRESS FABRICS. 
Manufactured Exclusively for this House. 


“Anderson's”? Scotch Zephyrs. Printed 
Satines, with Plain Colors to match 
grounds; Batistes, Ginghams, Cheviots, 
French Cambrics and Percale Shirtings, 
etc., ete. 


BROADWAY & 19th ST, 


Financial, 


THE SENATE REFUNDING BILL. 


Solid Colors— 


dinal, and Ponceau. 








Tue Finance Committee of the Senate 
have made important amendments to the 
Refunding Bill passed by the House of 
Representatives. These amendments put 
the question of refunding in a much more 
and practicable shape. The 
Committee propose that the bonds to be 
issued, not exceeding $400,000,000 in 
amount, shall bear interest at the rate of 
three and a half per cent. per annum, in- 
stead of three per cent., and that they shall 
be redeemable after five and payable after 
twenty years from their date, instead of 
being redeemable after five and payable 
after ten vears from their date. The cer- 
tifieates to be issued, to an amount not ex- 
ceeding $300,000,000, are to bear interest 
not exceeding three and a half per cent. 
and to be redeemable after one year and 
after ten years from their date. 
The House bill contained the same _ pro- 
vision in regard to these certificates, with 
the exception that the rate of interest was 
absolutely fixed at three per cent. 

The Committee strike out the fifth section 
of the House bill altogether, known as the 
Carlisle Amendment, the design of which 
was to compel the national banks to pur- 
chase the three-per-cent. bonds as the basis 
of their circulation, and deprive them of 
the privilege of withdrawing any portion 
of their circulation in the manner provided 
for in the fourth section of the act of June 
20th, 1874. This section of the House bill 
in effect said to the national banks that they 
shall buy the three-per-ccnt. bond, whether 
they can afford to do so or not. The Com- 
mittee of the Senate evidently regarded 
this as alike oppressive and impolitic, and 
more likely to defzat than to gain itsown end; 
and hence they struck out the provision. 
They make the three-and-a-half-per-cent. 
bonds receivable by the Government as the 
basis of circulation issued to the national 


reasonable 


payable 





banks, but do» not exclude other bonds of 
the Government from this use, and leave 
the banks in possession of all their present 
privileges in the withdrawal of their circu- 
lation by the deposit of a like amount of 
legal-tender notes. 

There can be no doubt that, as between 
the two bills, the one proposed by the Sen- 
ate Committee is vastly the better. Indeed, 
the House bill ought to have been entitled 
“‘An Act not to refund the public debt, and 
not to lessen the annual interest liability of 
the United States.” We have no idea that 
this bill, if becoming a law, would prove a 
success. The people would not buy the 
bonds at par, and we do not believe that 
the banks. would do so. A five-ten three- 
per-cent. bond pays two low a rate of inter- 
est in proportion to the time it has to run. 
Capitalists could do better with their money 
than to buy such a bond at par, and gener. 
ally they would do so. The banks could 
not afford to take the bond and at the same 
time pay the taxes which the Government 
imposes upon them. 

We have but two suggestions to make in 
regard to the bill of the Senate Committee. 
One is that, if the bond were made a ten- 
twenty, instead of a five-twenty bond, per- 
haps it might then be a three-per-cent. 
bond and be floated at par. It strikes us 
that the period of its redeemableness is too 
short even at three and a half per cent. in- 
terest. The other suggestion is that the 
bill ought to contain a provision repealing 
the tax on bank circulation secured by this 
bond, whether the rate of interest be three 
or three and a half percent. This would 
furnish a strong motive to the banks for 
purchasing the bond. The banks would 
absorb nearly the whole amount if the loan 
be offered to them upon such conditions 
that they can afford tc take it, and it is cer- 
tainly for the interest of the Government to 
offer the loan upon conditions that will 
invite, rather than repel their purchase of 
the proposed bonds. 

The probability is that the Senate will 
adopt the bill reported by the Finance 
Committee, without any essential change; 
and in that event the question will go back 
to the House of Representatives, and per- 
haps be finally settled by a coxference 
committee of the two houses. Congress 
will do well to keep in mind that the peo- 
ple will pass judgment upon whatever meas- 
ure may be proposed. If it has not wit 
enough to passa bill that will find favor 
with capitalists, including the national 
banks, it may as well drop the subject and 
leave it to the next Congress. 








FINANCIAL NOTES. 


NorTHern Paciric RarLroap stock, 
common and preferred, is now in great 
demand at an advance of several points 
within a week. The transactions at the 
Stock Exchange during the week amounted 
to one hundred and thirty thousand 
shares, and in one day aggregated over 
thirty-seven thousand shares. Tie month- 
ly returns of the road show a healthy in- 
crease of business. It is now stated that 
the securities of this road are soon to be 
placed on the list of the London Stock Ex- 
change. From all the information we 
gather, we are inclined to believe that a 
party of very strong capitalists have now 
or soon will have the entire control of this 
great corporation, who will see that the 
road is completed at the earliest period 
possible. If this is so, and we see no rea- 
son to doubt it, holders of stock will be in- 
clined to keep it in their pocket-books. On 
Saturday last information came from Wash- 
ington that the sub-committee of the House 
Committee on Pacific Railroads decided to 
report to the full committee in favor of the 
right of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany toexecute the mortgage of its property, 
consisting of lands and other possessions, 
for $40,000,000. The report will practically 
adopt the opinions of Railroad Auditor 
French, who shows that the road is in a 
very prosperous condition. The authority 
for the execution of this mortg»ge is the 
resolution of last July, which sets forth that 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
shall be authorized to issue its bonds to aid 
in the construction and equipment of its 
road, and to secure the same by a mortgage 
on its property and rightsof property. The 
sub-committee find that the Company has 





forfeited none of its rights, and that, there- 
fore, Congress has nothing to do but to com- 
plete the road. There are still 2,700 miles 
of the road to be built, and Auditor French 
estimates that the cost of this will be about 
$75,000,000; but he lays great stress on the 
fact that thé lands to be disposed of by the 
Company are worth not less than $99,000,- 
000—$14,000,000 more than the cost of the 
road. He also estimates the Northern Pa- 
cific to be the most valuable of all the 
Pacific lines. {t will cost about $28,000 a 
mile, whereas the Union and Central Pa- 
cifics cost $100,000 a mile. 


..-Many new railroad projects are now 
talked of in all directions, the most im- 
portant being a direct line from New 
York to Chicago. The matter is in able 
and responsible hands, Among the incor- 
porators named are George I. Seney, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Bank; C. R. Cum- 
mings; E. H. R. Lyman, of A. A. Low & 
Brothers; John T. Martin, No. 97 Water 
Street; A. M. White, No. 63 Broadway; 
and Walston H. Brown, banker, No. 11 
Pine Street. These incorporators are di- 
rectors in the Lake Erie and Western, Ohio 
Central, and the Peoria, Decatur, and 
Evansville Railroads. The new company 
is to be known as the New York, Chicago, 
and St. Louis Railroad, under a charter 
obtained from the State of Indiana; capital, 
$16,000,000, nearly all of which, it is 
stated, was subscribed on Wednesday 
ast. Money is abundant, and capitalists 
are ready to invest the same on short notice; 
but they insist, as they should, that nothing 
bogus or even doubtful shall have a mo- 
ment’s consideration. New railroads are 
still wanted and will be for years to come. 
If those who ask for them will plank down 
their own money for, at least, one-third to 
one-half their actual cost (without water), 
the balance can easily be borrowed here at 
six per cent. or lower. But dou’t start on 
any other basis, 


.. The securities of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad seem to be steadily advanc- 
ing in price, and its friends claim very 
much higher quotations during the year. 
The New Orleans Times says: 


“That in less than two years Messrs, 
Stanford, Crocker & Huntington will own 
and control a through unbroken rail line 
between San Francisco and New York. all 
built without a dollar’s subsidy or aid from 
any quarter. The Southern Pacific, from 
San Francisco to New Orleans, will be 
completed before eighteen months have 
elapsed. Between New Orleans and New 
Yok a good portion of the distance is al- 
ready covered by roads under control of the 
Southern Pacific. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio, which runs hetween Richmond and a 
point on the Ohio River near the Kentucky 
line, called Huntington, is owned by Hun- 
tington & Stanford. This road has now 
issued $3,500,000 in bonds for the construc- 
tion of the Elizabethtown, Lexincton, and 
Big Sandy Railroad, which is to be a con- 
necting link between the Chesapeake and 
Ohio and the Great Alabama Southern, in 
which our magnates are largely interested. 
This link will form almost an afr-line be. 
tween New Orleans and New York, and, 
connecting with the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, will form a great Pacific trunk route.” 


...-First mortgage railroad bonds are 
now much sought after by our large cor- 
porations, as well as by our most conserva- 
tive capitalists. The business of the coun- 
try is now in a most healthy and prosper- 
ous condition and there is scarcely a rail- 
road anywhere which is not earning and 
does not pay its interest promptly on its 
first mortgage indebtedness. 


..Bank stocks continue very firm at 
high and rapidly advancing figures. The 
transactions, however, are very limited in 
amount. The aggregate orders in the hands 
of our leading bankers and brokers to buy 
these securities are probably larger now 
than at any former period. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





Money is easy and loaning at 4 and 5 per 
cent. on stock collateral and 3 and 4 per 
cent. on Government bonds. Commercial 
paper continues in good demand. Sixty to 
ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable, 44 
per cent.; four months’ acceptances, 44@5; 
good single names, four to six months to 
run, 5@6. 

The debt statement for January shows ¢ a 
decrease of $7,382,000. 


= 





Government bonds are quiet and firm. 
The following are the latest agp 


6s, 1681, reg.....10154@101%! As, eet, 8. 11 
6s, 1881, coup. 10) iid 
N. 5a, reg........ 1 1 Pat, 60, 1 ate ee 

N. 58, coup. 1 a | 


Pe te 
United States enn beld by the Treasurer 
to secure national bank circulation Feb. 
5th, 1881, are as follows: 








U. 8S. bonds to secure public moneys in 
national bank depositories Feb. 5th.... $14,822,000 


U. 8. bonds to secure circulation............ 2,585,500 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation (with- 
eR iccinicaictcnsccseteedcamnnsatcininns 2,984,200 
National bank circulation outstanding: 
Currency notes...... ecccccees $343,122,.426 
Gold NOteS........cccsceeeeeees 1,135,260 


National bank-notes received for redemp- 
tion for the weck ending Feb. 5th, 1881, 
amounted to the sum of $1,487,000, being 
about $2,000 more than the corresponding 
week of 1880. 

Foreign Excuance.—In the market for 
foreign exchange the posted rates for prime 
bankers’ sterling are 4.83 and 4.86. The 
actual rates are 4.82@4 and 4.85@}. Cables 
are 4.854@4.86, and prime commercial bills 
are 4.803@4.81. The market was quiet and 
steady. Paris, francs, 60 days, 5.248; 8 
days, 5.21}. 

According to advices from London, it is 
reported there is a decline in British consols 
to 988@984 for money and 98§ for the ac- 
count. United States bonds have advanced 
to 116} for 4s and 115§ for 43s. American 
Railway securities are lower. 

GoLp AnD Sr_ver.—The exports of gold 
and silver for the week ending Feb. 5th, 
1881, amounted to $327,400. As compared 
with the corresponding week of last year 
it shows a decided increase, the amount 
then exported being $129,813. The amount 
exported since Jan. 1st this year is $i,- 
061,775. The corresponding period last 





year, $895,293. 
Gold paid out by the Treasury. 
Week ending last Saturday............... $2,839,114 96 
‘Corresponding week last year.,.......... 8,385,798 76 
Bince Jan. Ist, this year.......-+-.cese-e+ 7,870,072 71 
Corresponding period last year........... 10,104,414 73 
Receipts for Custom. 

Week ending last Saturday....... +++ $2,433,042 08 
Corresponding week last year... ++» 2,842,780 11 
Since Jan. Ist, this year.......---.eeeeeeeee 12,923 998 76 
_ Corresponding period last year.......... 15,149,884 99 


Bank Srocks.—The quotations on city 
bank shares at the Board were as follows: 

















Bid. Asked shed. 

America....... 140 146 | Mech, Bke. Ass. 85 — 
American Ex..120 125 |Mech’s &Trds.101 — 
Bute'rs & pes 13 — \Mercantile..... i. - 
pt 1462 — 'Mer. Exch....... — 100 
Chatham....... 110 a et ropews tan. 153 as 
CMY were 140 (NY. Nat. #x.100 0 — 
Fourth Natl... — 120 'Ninth National120 — 
Puitom ....-..+++ “181 — [North ———-. 100 
Fifth Avenue. ..5 - eoree River. . 7 - 
Ferman Am'n.. & = _ 

‘trs & Tr’ds.230 - Seventh Ward. - 
Market aceon 120 — |Union........... 108 - 
Mechanics ...... 4006CUl= 








Banx Returns.—The following shows 
the condition of the Associated Banks of 
the City of New York for the week ending 
February 5th, 1881: 


Names of —— « of Legal ie other 
* Banks. and Dia. Specte. Tenders. than U. 8S. 
New York.. $8,348,000 1,966,000 $452.000 $8.198.000 
Manhattan. 6,683,400 1,144,900 226.700 5.368,900 
Merchants’. 7.581.000 809,200 684,900 6,496.100 
Mechanics’. 7,658,000 1,356,000 302,000 6,457.000 
Union......- 6.014.500 1,187,600 231.400 4,383.800 
America 9,950,400 1,678,800 853,200 7,767,700 
Phenix. .... 9,922,000 895,000 67,000 3,902,000 
OE cccscees 8.346.800 3,144,000 180,000 9,657,909 
Tradesmen’s 3,189,500 450,700 94.200 2,110,100 
Fulton...... 1,671,000 450,100 147.900 1,419,500 
Chemical. .. 12.433.500 3,986,300 310.300 13,823,000 
Mer. Exch.. 4,854,600 600,800 977.100 3,776.100 
GallatinNa. 4.501.700 423.600 130.300 2.553.990 
B’tch.& Dro. 1,554,600 346,400 93.600 1,460,890 
M’chs.&Tra. 983.000 140,000 116,000 928,000 
Greenwich. 1,006,800 17,400 261,100 = 1,001.500 
Lea. Manuf. 8.362.000 608,900 253.100 2.987.400 
Sev'nth W'd 958.000 172.900 81,200 . 927,200 
St’teof N.Y. 4,014,700 844,000 149.400 3,615.000 
Amer. Ex... 14,923,000 2,236,000 596,000 11.420.000 
Commerce.. 14.150.100 4,708,500 455.400 11,198,600 
Broadway.. 5,779,100 707,400 460.100 4,568,100 
Mercantile. 3.999.2)0 830.700 168,300 3.829.500 
Pacific...... 2,506,500 510,300 150,700 2,509,309 
Republic 5,371,300 749.700 194,800 3,278,000 
Chatham... 3.293.300 711.200 178.300 3,558.100 
People's 1,516,900 178,000 108,100 1,504,900 
North Am.. 2,535,300 415.000 187,000 2.645.600 
Flanover 7.114.900 1,121,200 517,800 6.6°S.300 
Irving...... 2,863,500 883.400 232.900 2.578.700 
Metropoli’n 11,635,000 3.526.000 308.000 12.992 000 
Citizens’. . 2.062.900 848,000 211.690 2.188200 
Nassan..... 2.829.600 9880200 81.200 2.925400 
Market..... 2.673.600 48 400 8=689.900 2.218.200 
&t. Nicholas 1.890.000 2 990 92.000 1,403.700 
Shoe & Lea. 8.517.000 811 WO 255.000 4051.900 
Corn Exch. 4,083,800 438 10 57.900 2.708.300 
Continental 6,896.700 1.49 000 299,100 7.803.500 
Oriental.... 1.846.600 4 306 205.400 1,751,900 
Marine..... 3,338,000 £000 214.9000 3.78000 
lmp. & Tra.. 21,251,600 5,234,500 671,800 28,499,800 
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Park.... .... 18,16°,000 4,614,100 1,173,500 22,172,090 
Mec. Bkg.As 1,018,600 229,000 24,800 801,300 
North River 871.600 80,800 189.800 919.800 
East River.. 1,043,100 60,800 160,900 %39.500 
Fourth Na.. 18,803,800 5,006,800 746,900 19,945,200 
Cent. Na.... 9,286,000 1,890,000 834.000 9,812,000 
Second Na.. 2.851000 525,090 265.000 8.255,0C0 
Ninth Na... 5,746,400 1.291.600 440.200 6,534,300 
First Na.... 16 205,000 8,515.700 489.500 17,554,100 
Taird Na... 7.910.0~ 1,785,000 287,500 7,074.400 
N. Y.Na. Ex 1,413,400 192,000 19,200 1,095,100 
Bowery Na. 1,603 000 80,000 345.000 1,353,000 
N.Y.Co. Na. 1,4 9.400 18800 487500 1,609,600 
Ger. Am.... 2,524,800 407,400 122200 2,421,700 
Chase Na... 4,0.3,500 1,047,000 164200 4,561,500 
Fifth Av.... 


1,714,000 391.500 75.700 1,830,900 
Totals.......316,0. 2,900 67,608 700 15,097,500 907,007,200 





Ine. Ine. Dec. Ine. 
Compar’s....$5,410,700 $1,839,600 $1,200,400 $4,584,900 
Clearings, week ending Jan. 20th, 1S81., $965 450,473 64 

“ Feb. 5th, 1881..1,012 $95,915 48 
Balances, week ending Jan. 29th, 1881.. 29,158,089 92 

“ Feb. Sth, 1881.. 35,420,660 16 

Stock Manrket.—Speculation was very 
irregular in its course on the Stock Ex- 
change during the week, frequently fluctu- 
ating from firmness to depression. In the 
early dealings lower prices were recorded, 
but later quotations show better prices and 
a firmer market. The total number of 
shares sold on the Stock Exchange for the 
week ending Feb. 5th, 1881, amounted to 
2,996,204. : 

FINancrAL ITems.—William T, Hart has 
resigned the presidency of the New York 
and New England Railroad, and James H. 
Wilson has been elected to fill the position. 
Mr. Wilson was formerly vice-president and 
is a most capable and efficient officer, and 
under his direction the affairs of the New 
England Road are sure to be well managed. 

Divmwenps.—The. Illinois Central R. R. 
has declared a cash dividend of 34 per 
cent., payable March 1st. 

The Quincy Mining Co. has declared a 
dividend of five dollars per share, payable 
February 15th. 

The Sun Mutual Insurance Co. has de- 
clared an interest dividend of 3 per cent., 
payable on demand. 
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OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau St. 


New Yore, January 17th, 1881. 


As good interest-paying securities, selling at mod- 
erate prices, are very scarce in the market, we deem 
it a service to the investing public to call their at’en- 
tion to the following list, full particulars of which 
can be obtained at our office. 


Southern Pacific of California Six per Cent, Bonds, 
interest payable April and October; present market 
price, 103%. These bonds should take rank with tne 
Central and Western Pacific, selling at 12 to 15 per 
cent. premium. 

Chesapeake end Ohio Railway Purchase Money 
Funding Bonds ; interest six per cent., payable Janu- 
ary and July. Present price, 110 and accrued inter- 
est. These bonds, amounting to only $2,450,000, are a 
first lien on the whole property of the Company, 
valued at $50,000,000. 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Bonds, Series “A "’; 
interest six per cent., payable April and October. 
These bonds amount to only 2,000,000. and with the 
Purchase Money Funding Bonds comprise the only 
cash interest obligations of the Company at present. 
The net earnings are largely in excess of all present 
interest requirements. Price, at present, 104 and ac- 
crued interest. 

The Elizabethtown, Lexington, and Big Sandy S'x 
per Cent. First Mortgare Ponds, Interest payable 
April and October. This road will be the connecting 
link between the Chesapeake and Ohio and the West 
and Southwest, and, therefore, must enjoy a large 
traffic. It is all under contract and will be com- 
pleted within six months, when the bonda should 
command a much higher price. Price of the bonds at 
present, 100 and interest. 





‘We regard all the above as well suited for the rein- 
vestment of Fives and Sixes of 1831, now falling due. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Rallway Bonds, Series 
“B.” and the Currency Bonds, at present paying their 
Coupons fin Preferred Stocks, the former selling at 
83%4, the latter at 51, both quoted at the Stock Ex- 
change, we believe to possess great merit, as securities 
rapidly growing in value under the great improve 
ment of the property on which they are based. We 
look for a large advance in both of them during this 
year.as two and perhaps three of the Western connec 
tions of the Chespeake and Ohio Railway will be 
eompleted during that time, as well asthe extension 
to Newport News. 





We have just published the eighth edition of our 
Memoraxpda ConcerninG GOVERNMENT Borns, contain- 
ing much vaduable information, which is free to all 
investors. We continue to deal in Government 
Bonds, and execute cash orders at the Stock Ex- 
change for all securities dealt in there. 

We also receive deposits,on which weallow tnter- 
est at the rate of three per cent. per annum. 


Very truly, 


FISK & HATCH. 


Z 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
CEALEES 1 GOVERNMENT BORDS, 


5 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Your attention is invited to the fol- 
lowing particulars concerning 
the various branches of busi- 
ness transacted by us. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


We are prepared, on the terms mentioned 
below, to receive the deposit accounts of 
responsible parties in good standing. 


1. Except in the case of Banks, Savings Banks, or 
other well-known corporations, or of individu- 
als or firms whose character and standing are 
already known to us, we require satisfactory 
references before opening an account. 

2. We allow interest, at the rate of three per cent. per 
annum, on the average monthly balances, when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts 
averaging less than $1,000 for the month we 
allow no interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and credit interest as 
above on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts with 
us we collect and credit United States, Railroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this 
city, without charge; make careful inquiries, 
and give the best information we can obtain 
respecting investments or other matters of 
financial interest to them; and in general serve 
their interests in any way in which we can be of 
any use to them in our line of business. 

6. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances 
to customers and correspondents on U. 8. Bonds 
or other first-class and marketable securities. 

6. All -- -_eaea subject to check at sight, without 
notice. 





GOVERNMENT BOND DEPARTMENT. 


Investors can obtain Government Bonds at our 
office,in any sum from $50 to the largest amount 
desired, at current market rates, without any ex- 
pense for commissions. 

We attend to all the details of registering bonds, 
and will furnish, at request, the proper blank powers 
of attorney for assigning and transferring bonds and 
collecting interest. 

We are prepared to make exchanges with National 
Banks of any of the different issues of Government 
-Bonds for others, at the most favorable rates, and to 
effect the necessary substitutions in the Banking 
Department at Washington, without trouble to them. 

We are at all times prepared to answer inquiries in 
regard to the Government Loans, and to furnish at re- 
quest any accessible information respecting the 
national finances which our customers may desire. 

Our long experience in handling Government Bonds 
and our large and constant dealings enable us to 
offer the best and most favorable terms to our cus- 
tomers. Every detail of the business is systemat- 
ieally arranged and has our personal supervision. 


STOCK DEPARTMENT. 


We do a gencral ission busi in all Stocks 
and Bonds dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange, 
and in other sound and marketable securities. 

As we do not undertake speculative business on 
margin, our facilities are more especially devoted to 
buying and selling for investors and cash customers. 
We are thus enabled to give particular attention to 
this class of orders, 

One of our firm is a member of the Stock Exchange 
and the execution of all orders receives our personal 
attention. 

We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and Investors out of the city 





Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, Rall- 
road Stocks, and other securities, 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain 
lreland, and France. 

ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


- TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER & BROKER, 


No. 5 BROAD or 27 WALL STS., 
NEW YORK, 


Member of the New York Stock Exchange, 

A General Banking Business transacted, 

Securities bought and sold on Commission, 
for cash or on margin. 

Advances made on approved collateral at 
the market rate 

Deposits secsived subject tocheck at rH 4 

4-per-cent. interest allowed on all dally 
balances. 

Orders executed at London, San Francisco 

Boston. P Philadelphia, and’ Baltimore Ex- 
changes. 








P. .— My New York Weekly Financial Ree 
port is mailed free of charge on var 2 temaieoee 





RICHMOND AND ALLEGHANY 
RAILROAD COMPANY 
STOCK AND BONDS 
Bought and Sold by 





ROMANS & CO. 
No, 80 Broadway, 
' 


by Mail or Telegraph, to Buy or Sell Government . 






OnD 


RAVE 


YDRAULI 
H oF it © 


Properties in Plumas and Sierra Counties, California. 


Capital. $1,002,000, . .200,000 Shares, $5 each. 


$500,000 Preferred Stock only is now offered at 
par. The Property consists of 2,295 acres of Gold- 
bearing Gravel and 11,500 Miner's Inches of Water. 
143 Acres of this Property have yielded Eleven and 
a Quarter Millions Gold in the last 20 years, and the 
2,295 Acres will continue to yield proportionately 
and regularly for more than 50 years. 

This stock is the first offered the public by 


UNION INVESTMENT AND PROMOTING C0,, 


which is organized to promote and sell dividend. 
paying securities only, and every company it pro- 
motes will issue shares only at their PAR value. Its 
officers and directors are : 


A. F. WILLMARTH, President. 
MONROE E. BABCOCK, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 

A. F. WILLmartTa, vee Pres. Home Ins. Co., New York- 
Gro. P. BIsseLL, of Geo. P. Bissell & Co., Hartford, ct. 
Josers 8. Stout, of Stout & Co., Bankers, New York. 
N. D. Sperry, Postmaster, New. Haven. 
JOHN G. WEBSTER, of Webster & Co., Boston. 
D. B. BARNUM, Cashier Adams Ex FES Co., New York. 
GrorcEe W. WaRREN, Treasurer, 
E. L. BerTHoup, Pres. Col. School of ‘ties, Colorado. 
MonRoE E. Bascock, Secretary, New 
DANIEL W. Gooca, U. 8. Pension pods » 
JouN H. MontTmeER, New York. 
Henry R. Pierson, Banker, aang 
Jou R. Hat, late Pres. Eastern ee Co., Boston. 
JamEs BOLTER, Pres, Hartford on 1 Bank, Hartford, Ct. 

A. McK invey, Vice-Pres., New York. 
WA . H. LOVELAND, Pres. 2 Aes Central R. me Col. 
Joins 'L. STEW re Philadelphia. 

8. P. Geert, New York. 

GEO. E. Hoapiey. New Haven. 

HR. Warman, of Whitman, Whitcomb & Co., 


os ron. 
Henry L. Danters, Flour, New York. 
Henry E. RUSSELL, Rugsell & Erwin M'f’g Co., N. ¥. 


—_— 


For full particulars, apply for Circulars 
and Prospectus tothe U.I. & P. Co., 155 and 
157 Broadway, N. Y.; or 

F. BARNARD & CO., Bankers, 
60 Devonshire St.. Boston; 
GEO. P. BISSELL & CO., Bankers, 
Hartford, Conn.; 
H. 8. PIERSON, Banker, 
Albany, N. Y.; 
C. E. STAPLES, Broker, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.3 
MARIS & SMITH, Bankers, 
Philadelphia; 
STOUT & CO., Bankers, 
25 Breond Street, N.Y. 


CINCINNATI 


NORTHERN fi. Bi. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


Gold 6s, 
FORTY 





YEARS TO RUN, 


with Provision for Registration. 


We offer these securities after a careful examina- 
tion, and consider them very desirable for investors. 
Further information will be furnished by 


CILAS. A. SWEET & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 40 State Street, Boston. 


New York, New Encland, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Building. Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $1,000,000. 

Offers to investors carefully-selected securities, 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo- 
rations. Cor d 

JOHN C. SHORT, President 

GEORGE W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-Pres, {New York. 

fucius. L. use BARD, Ass't Vice-Pres., Boston 
WILLIAM P. TSON, Sec. and Treas. Chicago. 








Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write A 4 or eat on the old Banking 
HOWES s “COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & & uicyy. 
nsacts a Stock Commission 











This house tra 
i YE ‘at 4 per cent, payable 
demand. an 





DENVER, UTAH & PACIFIC RAILROAD 


WE ARE AUTHORIZED TO RECEIVE SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS FOR $500,000 OF THE CAPITAL 
STOCK OF THE 


DENVER RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 
LAND AND COAL COMPANY 


at par, payable in installments. 

This Construction Company was organized under 
the laws of Colorado, with a capital stock of $1, 000, : 
000, for the purpose, chiefly, of building and equ! 
the DENVER, UTAH, AND PACIFIC RAILROAD. of 
the Construction Company's stoek $500,000 has been 
allotted for subscription in Denver and a large portion 
of it has already been subscribed by leading capital- 
ists of that city,and the work of construction has 
been commenced on an extensive scale. 
The abovenamed Construction Company holds @ 
contract from the Railroad Company for the con- 
struction of the road, which offers to the subscribers 
for the Construction Company's stock an extraordi- 
nary opportunity for safe and profitable investment. 

Circulars containing terms of subscription, blank 
subscription lists, and other information will be 
furnished on application to 


The New York, New England. and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPAKY, 
31 and 33 Pine Street, New York, 


SCRANTON & WILLARD, 


STOCK BROKERS, 
72 Broadway and 13 New St., 








NEW YORK. 
BRANCH ge at oa WINDSOR AND CUM- 
BERLAND. 7M hae TO DELMONICO’S 


Grain, Provisions, | and 
Cotton Department, 


IN CHARGE OF 


E. W. VANDERHOOF. 
ORDERS EXECUTED IN CHICAGO THROUGH 
Messrs. JOHN T. LESTER & CO., 


or on the Cotton and Produce Fxchanges in this city 


CORRESPONDENTS: 
BARTLETT, WESTCOTT & CO., Utica. 
ye teen CO., Syracuse, 

ESTER & CO., Chicago, 
iia ERY & HODGES, Boston. 


(GLLins, PouvEN &JENKINS, 


—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — RewYorw 


Purchase and Sell on Commission GOVERNMENT and 
Balt KOAD BONDB and STOC a and all classes of 
s+ tes dealt in at the NEW YORK STOCK EX- 
Cl. \GE. or all reputable Securities bought and sold 
OPEN MARKET. LOANS and COMMERCIAL 
Pat negotiated. Interest pase on DEPOSITS, sub- 


ject ™ cheek 
SHELDON COLLINS. 
THC \8 H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO. 


BANKERS, 
8LOAD STREET, NEW YORK, 


UE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS 
', ABLE IN ANY OF EUROPE, ASIA, 
PICA AUSTRALIA IND A AMERICA. 
ORAW BILLS OF EX XCB ANGE AND MAKE TE 
GRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON SUROFR 
AND CALIFORNIA. 
om ea 


___ DIVIDEND N OTICES. 


OFFICE OF QuINcY MINING COMPA 
NY, New York, rh 2th, 1*81.—-DIVIDE ND 

NO. 25.—FIVE (¢5) DOLLA 

ayable February 15th next to holders of record 20th 

Instant. Massachusetts holders will be paid at the 

office of Mr. N. "f. Daniels, Transfer Agent, No. 2 

Change Avenue, ton. 























By order, WM. ROGERS TODD, 
Treasurer. 
pat Feb ict 1881. 
Tk THIRTY-SEV NTH MI-ANe« 
UAL cash dividend of nh Illinois Ce entra Ka'l- 


road Company on its entire share capit: | 
Three and . Half (34%) per Cent. thereon, will Ne pai 
by the undersigned, roh Ist, 1851, to shareholders 
as registered a P.M. on the 11th inst., after which 
and , the ath oe March the transfer-books will be 


1 
sich L, v. F. RANDOLPH, Treasurer. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, ) 
New York, Jax. 31st, 1881. 5 





declared a dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT., 
payable on and after MONDAY, February 7th, 1831, 

untji which time the Transfer Books are cloged. 
E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 





OrFice oF THe SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE ComPany, 7 
No. 3 Nassau — = Ay poy” 5, t 
TR. iS 
N INTEREST SDIVIDEND OF THREE 
(8) PER CENT. on the capital stock of this Com- 
pany is declared this day, payable to the stockholders, 
at the office of the Company on demand. 
. P. NICHOLS, Secretary. 





St. L Lov 18 AND SAN FRANCISCO panway Company, , 
REXEL BuitpixG, New York, Drc. 297TH, 
DIRECTORS OF THIS 


HE ‘OM PANY 
have this day declared a DIVIDEND of THREE- 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon | ite gist Preferred 


Stock, Fon ane Feb. Ist, 1°81, at t 
Fort  prapoes of this Dividend a ot ‘the Annual 
Meetin the Roehetders, to be held on March Ist, 
1881, the transfer-books of the Company will be 
closed at wt pene AS Mu. oo pp ae -_ Ls 1881, 
and reopened on morning of Marc 
. LITTLEFIELD ELD, Treasurer. 


Orrick oF THE FarracuT Fire INSURANCE xa} 





No. 346 Broapway, Branxcn Orrice No. 152 
Broapway, New York, Jan. 11TH, 15881, 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend of SIX PER 
CENT., payable on demand. 





SAM'L DARBEPE, Secretary, 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 




















Commercial. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Tue fifth monthly statement of the Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics for the current 
fiscal year gives the following figures, as 
showing the excess of exports of merchan- 
dise over imports into the United States, 
stated in specie value: 





Month ended November 30th, 1880... .... $35,804,340 
Month ended November 30th, 1879........ 28,836,704 
Eleven months ended Nov. 30th, 1880..... 141,361,002 
Eleven months ended Nov. 30th, 1879..... 230,279,987 
Twelve months ended Nov. 30th, 1880 . 162,638,014 
Twelve months ended Nov. 30th, 1879..... 266,245,088 


These figures show that for the year 
ended November 30th, 1879, the excess of 
exports was more than a hundred millions 
of dollars greater than for the year ended 
November 30th, 1880. The balance of 
trade is still largely in our favor, and this 
is the reasgn for the influx of the precious 


metals into this country, to settle this bal- 
ance, 
The 


excess 


same report gives, as follows, the 
of imports of gold and silver coin 
and bullion: 


Month ended November 30th,’ %......... $0,374,865 
Month ended November 30th, 1879......... 17,288, 564 
Eleven months ended Nov. 30th, 1880...... 63,465,068 
Eleven months ended Nov. 30th, 1879...... 61,408,638 
Twelve months ended Nov. 80th, [f80...... 50,342,990 
Twelve months ended Nov. 30th, 1879...... 61,750,975 


For the year ended November 30th, 1879, 
the excess of imports over exports were 
$61,750,975, a8 against $59,342,990 for the 
year ended November 30th, 1880. It thus 
appears that in the last two years we have 
added by importation $121,093,965 to our 
stock of the precious metals. We have had 
a most magnificent opportunity pay, 
cancel, and retire a large amount of our 
legal-tender note circulation; yet, by the 
stupid legislation of Congress, not a dollar 


to 


of these notes has been or could be retired. 
All that we have done is to maintain their 
equivalency to coin, and the balance of 
trade in our favor has enabled us to do this 
without difficulty 





DRY GOODS. 


Owrne to the continued unsatisfactory 
condition of the temperature in the early 
part of the present week, the dry goods 
market displayed little or no animation, 
nor was it to be supposed that it would be 
conducive of a rush for Spring goods, with 
the thermometer at zero. Still, it must not 
be forgotten, that seasonable or Winter 
fabrics and colors were not neglected, as 
they were in larger demand than has been 
the case at this period of the season for 
many years, owing to the condition of retail 
dealers’ stocks, they being unusually light, 
as a rule; hence jobbers experience a steady 
demand for small re-assortments in the dif 
ferent lines of Winter goods, by mail or 
telegraph. Toward the latter part of the 
week, however, there was new life infused 
by the steady increase in the number of 
buyers who presented themselves, and also 
the opening of several lines of Spring goods 
by some of the largest houses. All descrip- 
tions of goods have moved somewhat freer 
than for some time. The request for all 
leading fabrics continues maintained and 
the demand absorbs the supply. Cotton 
goods have been in fair demand, leading 
makes and qualities continue well sold up; 
but lesser known styles from medium to 
lower grades have not been so active. On 
the other hand, the production is not up to 
the usual proportion, as quite a number of 
the mills are now suffering for the want of 
water, on account of all the water-ways 
being frozen up. What results may follow 
a heavy thaw is difficult to tell; but more 
danger may be apprehended to property 
than relief to water-wheels. There is a 
stimulating interest manifested by the trade, 
however, and a very strong feeling of confi- 
dence on the part of buyers that a ‘‘ boom ” is 
not far in the future. The sales made by 
the jobbing trade have been very satisfac- 
tory, considering all circumstances. 

Cotton Goops.—There has been but 
little change in the cotton goods market in 
the main features. The leading makes have 
received considerable attention from South- 
ern buyers, and remain firm on account of 
the meager supply in the market. The 
most important feature of the week’s busi. 
ness was the great demand for domestics 
for export, and in this respect some very 
large orders were given to manufacturers. 





The market shows signs of buoyancy and 
a disposition toa slight advance in price. 
All the makes of brown, bleached, and 
colored cottons that are desirable are stead- 
ily held. For fancy white goods there has 
been a great demand, which was well sus- 
tained by very agreeable sales.. Marseilles 
and crochet quilts continue in fair request, 
with prices firm. Some of the better qual- 
ities of bleached 4x4 cottons have advanced 
24 per cent. 

Print-cloths. — The demand for print- 
cloths has been somewhat easier and the 
market comparatively quiet. Prices on 64 
x64s are 4 3-16 cents. Holders ask 4} cents, 
less 1 per cent. The supply of 5660s is light 
and are held at 3% cents; but the sales 
showed considerable activity the latter part 
of the week and prices are very firm. 
The reported stocks at the several centers 
at the present time are as follows: 





PE OB sc cecccoseesoucess 372,000 pieces 

Providence... . 458,000 “* 

BOStOR. 2.00 .ccccececcsccoces 16,000 “ 
871,000 “ 


The weekly product at Fall River is 150,- 
000 pieces and that of Providence 48,000 
pieces. The orders for delivery will carry 
them to the 1st of July. 

Prints.—The very cold weather has been 
much against large selections of light goods, 
though there has been a large business laid 
out for delivery at the close of the present 
month. The selections of medium and dark 
prints have been maintained, and sales of 
very good proportions have been made, 
which are going into immediate consump- 
tion, and it is not probable that the future 
requests for light prints will suffer. The 
present consumption of dark prints is for 
necessities; but, with seasonable weather and 
Dame Fashion's sway, light prints will be 
required and the machines will of necessi- 
ty be run to their fullcapacity. It is noticed 
that the principal sales in dark prints are 


to Western buyers. ° 
There has been a moderate inquiry for 
staples, mournings, robes, solids, patch- 


work and trimming prints, ete. Turkey 
reds were in strong request. Shirtings were 
steady and in fair demand. 

Dress Goons.—The request for worsted 
fabrics was steady and plain and lace 
buntings were in good demand, Prices 
were low, which gave confidence to buyers, 
and a number of large orders were placed 
by some of the leading jobbers. Black and 
colored broche grenadines are shown ina 
great variety of styles and with a number 
of new effects. The demand for these 
goods has thus far exceeded the supply. 
Cotton dress goods has shown increased 
activity consequent upon the opening of 
new and very attractive lines by some of 
the leading houses. The business seems 
to be principally in plaids. The closing 
days of the week show more attention to 
all offerings, probably the effect of the 
sunshine. 

Ginghams.—The market has been brisk 
in this line of goods, as the productions of 
all leading makes are sold ahead, and the 
daily receipts are distributed on account as 
widely as possible without breaking pack- 
ages. Buyers are constantly calling for 
larger deliveries, without obtaining them, 

Woo en Goops.—The business has been 
sluggish in all lines of woolen goods during 
the week, yet there has been a reasonable 
amount of sales, when the season of the 
year is considered. Worsted coatings are in 
some demand in small proportions. The 
request for fancy light cassimeres has been 
very moderate. Overcoatings are doing 
fairly well. Satinets have been in better 
demand. Tweeds have done fairly, but 
the general demand has lacked the activity 
of former seasons. Jeans and doeskins are 
slow. Flannels have been in demand for 
small assortments. 

Hostery AND UNDERWEAR.—The market 
in this line of goods has shown a steady 
and healthy condition, and the demand has 
been larger than has occurred for some 
time and all makes of any reputation have 
orders ahead: for some time. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS. 


The movement in imported goods has 
been somewhat interfered with by the 
continued severity of the weather, though 
there are a fair number of buyers on 
the market. Importers are showing new 
samples, with but little success and business 
does not show the desired activity, in conse- 
quence. Staple dress goods and silks at- 
tract some atiention; but specialties and 
fancys seem to control better attention. 
In linens there is a healthy demand 


for housekeeping lines. The buyers in this 
market have been prospecting, as a general 
thing, during the week, and making mems. 
for their future government, so that busi- 
ness does not assume very extensive propor- 


broideries are quiet 


tions. Hamburg em 




















{February 10, 1881, 
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GOING DOWN-HILL. 





We have before us the annual statement 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York for the business of the year 1880. 
For the benefit of the policyholders of the 
Company, we present a careful analysis of 
the various points in the statement, with 
such comments as it seems best to make, 
and we gladly leave it to them to decide 
whether the Company is improving itself 
under the plans which we have so steadily 
condemned. 

The annuity account shows that the 
Company issued nine annuities for the year 
and terminated six, and that the total busi- 
ness of the Company in annuities was 
$23,993.88. 

The insurance account shows that the 
Company issued for the year 10,106 new 
policies, insuring $33,700,759, and that it 
terminated 7,551 policies, covering $26,459,- 
462 insurance. : 

The revenue account shows that the Com- 
pany had a total income for the year of 
$17,140,694.61; that it paid in death claims 
and endowments $5,938,188.97, in divi- 
dends $3,299,734, in annuities $23,993.88, 
in surrendered policies and additions $3,- 
898,777.61, in expense of management $1,- 
667,762.10, and that it paid to the contin. 
gent guaranty account (whatever that may 
be) $949,512.43. 

The balance sheet shows that the Com- 
pany-had in assets at the end of the year 
$91,735,786.02, and that its liabilities were 
$87,391,018.86; and, consequently, that it 
had had a surplus of assets over ‘iabilities 
of $4,344,767.16, or less than 5 per cent! 

A casual look at this statement would not 
attract any attention one way or the other. 
The Company did a large new business 
during the year, but not so large in pro- 
portion as many other companies. In 
order to understand the _ statement 
fully, it requires an analysis of the 
various points, and we ask the careful 
attention of all those interested in the 
Company or in life insurance to it. 

The annuity business of the Company 
in 1877 was $31,979.59, and this account, 
consequently, tells us that since the adop- 
tion of the rebate and reduction of rates this 
branch of the Company’s business has fall- 
en to less than two-thirds of what it was 
before. 

The new business of the Company was 
apparently large; but it was far from being 
satisfactory to the Company and very far 
from being a justification of the new plans 
of the Company. In 1873 the Company 
issued $56,569,598 new insurance, or near- 
ly twenty-three millions more than it issued 
during the past year, In 1879 it issued $38,- 
394,554, or more than four and one-half 
millions more than it issued during the past 
year. During the year the Company had 
as good times to work in as it ever had, it 
had a more perfect organization, and it had 
fewer rivals; and yet its business, in compari- 
son with other years, shows beyond question 
that something of a very serious nature was 
in the way of. the Company’s securing new 
business. But the worst of it is not yet 
told. The Company canceled during the 
year the enormous sum of $26,459,462, thus 
gaining only about seven millions in issu- 
ing thirty-three millions. This shows even 
more clearly in considering the member- 
ship. There were issued over ten thousand 
new policies, and the Company gained in 
membership only twenty-five hundred. We 
have not room to properly comment on this 
business. It is shameful in the extreme. 
It condemns the plans of the Company 


more thoroughly than any argument can, - 


and it shows that the old members of the 
Company have found out its unjust deal- 
in_s with them. 

The revenue account shows an income 
of $17,140,694.61. The income of the 
Company in 1873 was $21;662,002.26, and 
during 1879 it was $17,630,093.42. Thus 
there has been a falling off in income since 
1873 of over four and one-half million dol- 
lars, and since 1879 of nearly half a million. 

We find no reduction in expenses or in 
policy claims, but rather an increase; but 
a reduction in income which is almost start- 
ling. Looking carefully at the revenue 
account of the Company, we not only find 
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no justification for the reduction of rates; 
but we find even greater condemnation 
than in the shriveled showing of its new 
business. There is another point in the 
revenue account which should not be over- 
looked. The total outgoes of the Company 
for the year were $15,777,968.62, which 
would show a net increase of income over 
outgoes of $1,362,725.62. This is .the 
smallest net increase made by the Company, 
we believe, in twenty years. 

The balance sheet which shows the assets 
and liabilities of the Company isa fair result 
of its unfortunate business management. 
The Company has, it is true, large assets; 
but has also large debts. If we want to 
find out how much a man is worth, we de- 
duct his debts from his assets, and the 
difference shows the real value of his 
property. If aman, having nothing, buys 
a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
goods, and goes in debt for them, he is 
worth nothing, although he has the goods 
in his hands. If we apply this rule to the 
Mutual Life, and deduct its debts from its 
assets, as per its own statement, we find a 
difference, which is called a surplus, of a 
little over four millions of dollars. This 
surplus is large enough, to be sure, if it is 
real; but we don’t like the way it is made 
up, and the policyholders of the Company 
will not like it any better, we think. We 
have shown that the net increase of income 
over outgoes was only a little over a mil- 
lion dollars. But when we look at the in- 
crease in assets, we are confronted with an 
increase of $3,507,107.63, or $2,144,882.01 
more than we would suppose from a com- 
parison of the income with the expend- 
itures. Ifthe Company were allowed to 
speculate, we might suppose that some 
sharp bargains had been made during the 
year; but, fortunately for the members, it is 
not allowed to speculate. A close ex- 
amination of the statement lets the cat out. 
For the first time, we believe, in the-history 
of the Company, certainly for a number of 
years, the Company has put its stocks and 
bonds in at a supposititious value of its 
own, and has marked its assets up over two 
millions. This must have been done from 
necessity, for the surplus would have been 
only a little over two millions, but for this 
new method of stating assets. ‘To pursue 
this matter a little further, we call the 
attention of the Company and of its mem- 
bers to the fact that there is a dividend to be 
paid this year, and that it should have 
money enough on hand to pay it before 
commencing to pay it. We do not know 
what the amount of it is to be; but it has 
for some years ranged in the neighborhood 
of three and one-half millions and during 
the past year was about three and one-third 
millions. Taking the assets of the Com- 
pany as they read on its books—that is, par 
values—and taking the Company’s own 
statement of its debts and adding the div- 
idendg which it is now paying, and we ask: 
What is the present condition of the Mutual 
Life? And we answer that it is certainly in 
a more unfortunate and dangerous condi- 
tion than it has been in before. 

There is another point in the statement 
which requires special attention. It is 
found in the revenue account. It is under 
the head of expenditures, and is expressed 
as “paid contingent guaranty account, 
$949,512.43.” Now here is nearly a mil- 
lion dollars paid out during the year by the 
Company, of which they neglect to give the 
policyholders any account whatever, be- 
cause a ‘contingent guaranty account” 
is unexplainable. It would have been 
precisely as intelligible to the mem- 
bers if the Compsny had said that it paid 
nearly a million do,..ars to the ‘‘ X-Y-Z” 
account. We remember, some years ago, 
when the managers of the Company paid 
themselves a great many thousand dollars 
(we believe the amount was $187,000), 
they had it charged on the books as 
dividends paid to policyholders; which 
was only true as those who received it 
were probably policyholders. This 
amount appeared concealed in the an- 
nual statement among the dividends; 
but it was exposed, and it hurt the Company 
seriously and the managers are not likely 
to try it again. There is one thing certain 
about this ‘‘ contingent guaranty ” account. 
The money was paid out; or, thatis, it was 
got off from the regular books, and went 
somewhere, and no one outside of the Com- 





pany can tell where. To be sure, it is not all 
gone; for in the balance-sheet we find it men- 
tioned as a part of the surplus, which we 
presume means such portion of it as bas not 
been disposed of. This payment of an 
enormous sum of money without giving 
the least hint of where it has gone to has 
an ugly look. It will not reassure the mem- 
bers. It will make the number of thor- 
oughly disgusted policyholders more, rather 
than less. But it stands out boldly in the 
statement, where any one can see it, paid 
for purposes unknown to members, $949,- 
512.48. These are ways that are dark, 
and that reminds us of the story of two 
Negroes. They met on the street, one of 
them having acovered basket in his hands. 
The other says: ‘Hello! Sam, what you 
got in that basket?” ‘‘ No, you don’t,” says 
Sam. ‘‘ That’s what I got the cover on for.” 
The Mutual Life has the cover on its basket 
now; but will it keep it there? Time will 
tell, 





DAYLIGHT ON HARTFORD SAFETY 
FUND INSURANCE. 

Tue following letter will show the in- 
significant figures on which the Hartford 
Life and Annuity relies to get business and 
convince the public of its soundness. 
Secretary Ball, it will be seen, admits 


That the Company has already 
15,000 certificates; 

That its agents in New York are improperly 
stating that the dividends of the ‘‘ safety 
fund” will make policies ‘‘ self-sustain- 
ing after five years”; 

That the Company had only a $14,000 
‘safety fund” in the Trust Company, 
December 29th, 1880, as security for the 
15,000 ‘‘ certificates” issued up to that 
date ; 

That the Hartford Life and Annuity at 
present amalgamates the ‘‘ safety funds” 
of three very weak concerns; 

That its total consolidated ‘‘safety fund” 
in the Trust Company now amounts to 
only about $20,000; 

That $4,200 of its ‘‘ safety fund” was col- 
lected by the ‘‘ Mutual Benefit Co-opera- 
tive Company ”; 

That there is associated with it in some 
way the ‘‘ Massachusetts Safety Fund As- 
sociation” ; 

That the vast amount of boasted “safety 
funds” of the ‘‘ three concerns” have 
been put together into one ‘‘ single ac- 
count,” making ea grand total of only about 
$20,000; 

That the Hartford Life and Annuity made 
a previousf Suitless experiment at co-oper- 
ative insurance, by assuming ‘“‘certifi- 
cates” from a certain mushroom attach- 
ment called the ‘‘Commercial League”; 

That the Life and Annuity officers in their 
annual statement reported these ‘‘ certifi- 
cates” from the ‘‘ Commercial League ” to 
the Insurance Department of the state as 
their “‘ policies”; 

That Commissioner Stedman would not 
“recognize” these policies ‘‘as furnish- 
ing insurance,” and promptly ‘ returned 
the report to the Hartford Life and An- 
nuity for correction”; 

That the Hartford Life and Annuity has 
since made ‘‘ no mention” of these ‘‘co- 
operative policies”; and, hence, they do 
not appear in the Connecticut insurance 
reports. What has become of them? 


This letter of our correspondent shows the 
“true inwardness” of ‘‘ amalgamation,” 
‘co-operative insurance,” the new patent 
‘‘ safety-fund system,” and the power (?) of 
united capital. We commend the facts 
here given as worthy of careful considera- 
tion. Those looking for a ‘‘safe insur- 
ance,” or for information as to how 15,000 
people—now or once connected with three 
different concerns—can be safely insured 
on a ‘safety fund” of $20,000 should 
ponder and study carefully the facts and 
figures now presented. 

“New York, Fes. 3p, 1881. 
“Epitor OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

“Dear Sir :—The agents of the Safety Fund 
Plan of the Hartford Life and Annuity Insur- 
ance Company advocate the scheme in the 
most reckless manner. Disregarding all ex- 
perience and the well-ascertained rates of 
mortality, they advance wild theories, which 
cannot be trusted a moment. The New York 
agents send out broadcast estimates of the ex- 
pense of fnsurance, which are really fraudulent 
and state as follows: ‘Semi-annual dividends 
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from deposit in Safety Fund will make policy 
self-sustaining after five years.’ 

“As the representations of the New York 
agents of the Wartford Life and Annuity were 
so deceitful, I visited Hartford, last month, to 
study up this magic ‘Safety Fund.’ Calling 
on Mr. Stephen Ball, the secretary of the Com- 
pany, and distinctly explaining my position to 
him, I learned that the officers of the Com- 
pany discountenanced the estimates of the 
expense as given by their New York agents, 
‘for,’ said he, ‘the certificates certainly could 
not be self-sustaining in five years.’ Mr. 
Ball further stated that the Mutual Benefit Co- 
operative Company commenced -the Safety 
Fund business July 1st, 1879, and collected a 
fund of $4,200. The Hartford Life and Annuity 
commenced to work the same plan in January, 
1880 ; and later the Massachusetts Safety Fund 
Association was organized to do business in 
that state, reinsuring its risks with the Hart- 
ford Life and Annuity. The safety funds of 
the three companies combined have been trans- 
ferred to the single account of the Hartford 
Life and Annuity, and on January Ist, 1881, the 
total amount was less than twenty-one thou- 
sand dollars. Mr. Ball also represented to me 
that 15,000 certificates in all had been issued 
up to January Ist. 

“On January 21st I visited the office of the 
Security (Trust) Company of Hartford, the 
trustee of this Safety Fund, and was informed 
by the treasurer, William L. Matson, Esq., 
that the deposit on December 29th, 1880, con- 
sisted of $14,000 in four-per-cent. U. S bonds 
[This sum is $2,000 more than THe INDEPEND- 
ENT estimated.—Ep.] ; that on December 30th 
a deposit was made to purchase $5,000 more of 
the same bonds. On January Ist, 1881, the 
deposit was $19,000 in U. 8. bonds, which had 
cost $20,500. 

“It is not generally known that this is the 
second trial of co-operative insurance made 
by the Hartford Life and Annuity Company. 
In 1879 they issued a number of assessment 
certificates in the ‘Commercial League,’ and 
reported them as policies in their annual state- 
ment for December 81st, 1879, to the Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Connecticut. Com- 
missioner Stedman refused to recognize these 
as furnishing insurance, and returned the 
report to the Company for correction ; hence 
no mention is made of these co-operative pol- 
icies in the Connecticut insurance reports. 

“ Very respectfully, 
‘Bens. Duraam,.” 
rc 


FAILURE IN ENGLAND. 


Tue Pall Mall Gazette of a recent date 
contains an account of the collapse of the 
‘‘Great Britain Mutual Life Assurance So- 
ciety,” and the account, so says Bradstreet’s 
Journal, has some useful suggestions, which 
should be adopted in this country. This 
English company had been badly managed 
from the start, and on a recent examination 
it was found to be bankrupt. The question 
then arose: What shall be done? In this 
country we should say: ‘Wind up the 
concern!” ‘‘Appoint a receiver!” ‘‘ Kick it 
out of existence!” No such foolish. step 
was taken there. ‘‘The Master of the 
Rolls” at once gave notice to the policy- 
holders to meet and determine for them- 
selves what should be done. 

Having met, The Journal says, they 
agreed to keep the wreck in their own 
hands and to avail themselves of the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1870, which permit 
policies to be ‘‘ written down” to what the 
actual assets require. The result, says The 
Gazette, bears with exceeding severity 
especially upon holders of the oldest pol- 
icies; but it is possible that arrangements 
may be made with some substantial office 
to take the policies on a ‘‘ written-down” 
valuation and work out the assets as an 
estate in liquidation. Such a course will be 
far the most economical which can be pur- 
sued. 

It would be so in this country likewise; 
but here the interests of the legal profes- 
sion are too often primarily considered by 
the law, as though the sarcasm were true 
which avers that laws are made by lawyers 
and to make business for lawyers. In the 
memorable case of the Globe, in the sum- 
mer of 1879, an application for a receiver- 
ship was made independently of the policy- 
holders, who held a meeting and protested 
urgently. They declared that “‘in that 
direction there is nothing for the policy- 
holders but absolute and complete ruin of 
all their interests”; that, in ‘their belief, 
the company could be saved with proper 
handling; that they would cheerfully 
“scale” their policies to any necessary 
extent, and they, therefore, begged for 
delay. Counsel who appeared for them 
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pleaded for even eight days’ time; but | in taxes about $380,000 per annum, which 


to no avail. The plan had been fixed, 
and the cormorants were waiting, with 
appetites too sharp set. The court held 
that there could be no delay. The iniquity 
and absurdity of suc! treatment of corpor 
ations by the state are about equally mon- 
strous. Toscale or write down insurance 
policies is simply to make the obligation 
conform to the ability, and restore consist- 
ency between the two sides of the ledger. 
It isto do at once, economically and with- 
out disturbance, what a receiver consumes 
the property and drags out years in doing, 
and then can only do at last. The state is 
hut atrustee. The creditors are entitled, 
on every reasonable rule, to manage their 
own property; but the state takes the work 
out of their hands—more accurately, thrusts 
their hands away from it—and turns it over 
to divide, all inthe 
and the guise of trustee- 


to a horde of outsiders, 
name of justice 
ship. 

The result in the case of the Globe Life 
Insurance Company, of this clty—Brad- 
street truthfully says—has justified and is 
justifying the prediction of the protesting 
ereditors. The Company here need not 
have been destroyed; 
eizhteen months in the progress of deglu- 
tition. Policyholders have received nothing, 
and the wisest course, for their peace of 
mind, is to count upon receiving nothing. 
The law, it is true, is merciless and mon- 


but it has been for 


estrous; but the practice is even worse, for 
aprecedent for the delay asked for had 
already been made and the lack of disposi- 
tion was the real obstacle. The profession- 
al centlemen—all of whom, like the typic- 
al Vholes himself, are considered, ‘‘in the 
profession,” eminently respectable—were 
hungry and they had families. 

In ense of financial dificulty in any 
corporation, those immediately intereste! 
should have the right and a chance to man- 
age it for their own protection and in order 
to save themselves from loss, and more 
especially from the hands of wrecking 
* receivers,” from whose merciless clutches 
all honest men should pray: Good Lord, 
deliver us! 

In this connection, we will say that the 
Universal Life Insurance Company, of New 
York (in financial difficulty) is now being 
managed in the same way as the English 
company, with benefit, we hope, to its pol- 
icyholders, who would have got ‘‘next to 
nothing,” we think, had its affairs been 
ground between the upper and nether mill- 
stone of a receiver. 


PLAIN TRUTH. 
TAXING INSURANCE COMPANTES, 





Tre following extract from a circular on 
The Tax Question,” issued by Mr. J. G 
Bafterson, the intelligent underwriter of 
Hartford, will show how money can be 
and is most unjustly taken from the treas- 
ury of the best and most beneficent insti- 
tutions in the State of Connecticut. We 
agree with Mr. Batterson that ‘‘all this is 
wrong and in violent conflict with every 
just principle of taxation.” The legislature, 
now in session in that state, should promptly 
remedy the matter. 

= _"“The insur: ane ce companies i in this state pay 


is from fifteen to twenty thousand dollars 
more per annum than the entire erpenses of 
the state government, ineluding the legislative, 

the ereoutive, judicial, and insurince depart- 
ments, the entire expense being laid upon 
one branch of business, on which the taxes 
yield a large surplus to app!v toward pay- 
ing the interest on the state det. But even 
this unparalleled discrimination and in- 
justice was not enouch to satisfy the creed 
of those whd would saddle the insu-ance 
companies with all the state exren‘es. 
Therefore they decreed that the ecmoanies 
should pay the expences of the Insurance 
Department, which was created for their 
own sunervision And the fees and taxes 
(in addition to the onerous taxes before 
mentioned) paid by the companies dong 
business in this state have not enly paid all 
the expenses of the Insurance Department, 

but in the last ten years have yielded a 
profit to the state from the supervising 
business alone of about $25,000. All this 
is wrong and in violent conflict with every 
just principle of taxation.” 





INSURANCE BUSINESS. 


SUPERINTENDENT CHARLEs G. FARMAN, 
of the Insurance Department, has issued 
his chart, giving the figures contained in 
the statements of the New York State Joint 
Stock Insurance Companies for Decerfiber 
81st, 1880. The following is a synopsis there- 
from, together with a comparison of the 


items as reported for the previous yerr: 
1880, 1979. 
™ 


Tn cscnee se0eescesemes #57 629.757 29 $54.112.028 § 
Liabilities, Cuseps cagreas 15 a 873 31 128.400.5589 91 
Capital 24,407,020 00 23.77.0220 00 
Net surplus. diet tacit 18 120 SAS OF 17.4 445 05 
Fire premiums received... 169.917.5538 22 17,042,319 89 
Marine pan recetv'd 1.165.790 67 12.241 37 
Total Income... eeseeeee 23,726,907 68 21.054.2978 45 
Fire losses paid.. cove i O%°,.774 04 961,978 75 
Marine losses paid 1.212.919 bo 1.395,448 25 
Dividends to stoekwdlaers 2.552.872 77 2.730.990 29 
Total expenditures. . .. 22,446,620 83 21,658,839 15 


The following companies exhibit less 
than $10,000 surplus—viz. : 
Buffalo, of Buffalo. . 500 51 


Columbia, of New York City. 1,424 A8 
Knickerbocker, of New York City............. 2.297 57 
Lenox, of New York...... 561 52 
New York and Rosaton, of New York City: 1,009 SI 
Northern, of Watertown, N. Y........-....0.. ,232 16 


The disbursements of all the companies 
mentioned exceeded their receipts, except 
the Northern, which -had an excess of in- 
come over expenditures of $2,129.37. Ti is 
understood at the Department that every 
one of these companies has passed its 
a’ to stockholders. The Buffalo, 
New York and Boston, and Northern 
companies called on their stockholders for 
contributions before the statements were 
rendered to the superintendent. 








~ INSURANCE. 


‘MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policyholder a stockholder ant entitled to 
particfps ate in distributions of surplus 

The Mass. non forfeiture applies to all policies and 
co tains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED 
E. W. BOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, Sec 

JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
201 BROADWAY, New Yerk. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 

Gtlat Semi-Annual Statement, Jan, tat, 1881. 
CASH CAPITAE,. 
Reserve for Reinsuranee.............. 
Reserve for losses under adjustie nt 49.298 75 
Net Surplus... . 6: 83" 8 39 














+357. ‘ 
Policyholders in this Company have Mise AGO 8S 
ton under the Guaranties of th 
NEW YORK ernie Be cag w. 
x Presi 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secreta aan, 





The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
Dr. RaLaNnce SHEET 


To Reserve by Massachueetts standaid. . $6,00.), 960 00 
be L cath Claims not adjusted and net 


156,592 00 

s t now ment Claims not adjuste d and 
not due 25.4°2 00 
Po Vapetd DIwiGenGs. ......ccccccscccscece nw 57 
To Premiums patd in adv MUON ccnanctnos 6 41 
To Surplus by Massachusettes siandaré:: 805. 42 50 
Dotal...cccccccccecccccccccccccsoces sees $7,008,041 48 





Assets December 31st, 1879 
Assets December 3ist, 1850. . 
Gain 


Gain 
Intereet Receipts in 1880... 
Death Losses paid in 1:80... 


Excess of Interest over Death 
The Massachusetts Mutual is a p’ 
ment, judicious in its investments, and liberal in { 












JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
JANUARY Ist, 1881. CR. 


By Frst Mortgage Loans on Real Estate... $2, ras 
By Loans secured by collaterals 








By Loans on Cx ympany ‘s Polle fe »s in force 67. re on 
By Unit -d: States Bonds. idea 195.59 50 
By City, Courty, and TUuwn Bonds........ 5.050 +0 
By Raltr a TS ce 49 ).064 00 
By allroad Stocks.........2.cccsscocsecess 218,410 00 
By Notional Bank Stocks... 73.748 00 
By Re al Estate 1,5 3.200 00 
BF Premiu: Notes on Policies in force. 470.43 02 
By Rillx Rex ‘elvable. 3.180 @) 

Ry Cash on hand, in bank, and in transit 
since A, cived , “ 114.4841 54 
By Interest ond Re nts ae crued. 2i2917 18 

ay, Prem ams in course of collection 
»f collect 43,797 67 

By ‘Def ore d Prem = less cost of col. 
eeccccces 8.149 78 
By ‘Bal: anees due from Age Si vcescennens 3.005 78 
BOGE, cc ccccecesevescccunesetonstavesecie $7,006,041 48 

$6.63, 727 39 
7,006,941 48 


Te $75.5 
rogressiv ater wing Company, careful and scnservative im it its manage. 
fe tremtnotionn. 

new non forfeiture law of Massachusetts the 


Company is enabled to offer the best policy con- 


laid before the public—plain, liberal, and Just in its provisions. 
Active aod ineiigeat tnem wate tor Gop nd oe SR an oT 
NB. D AST, Superintendent of Agencies, 





——- 


HE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONC, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, - $39,000,000 
Surplus, - - - -: - 7,600,000 
45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


TEN FACTS. 
1, A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW -YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,00 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 in insurance. For the security of these poiicies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of liabilities 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutual life companies in this country, a 
company owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. 


J J 
3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 
The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. 


; 4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 


The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 1873; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Company’s assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from $2,538,203 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 
ceivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Its interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, jn spite of the ‘‘ hard times,” better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among these, from tke highest point reached 
eince the panic of 1873, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while in the NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 
over $20,000,000 in death-claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to living policyholders. The 
amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the sum re- 
ceived from them by nearly six million dollars, 


7. A Well-Managed Company. 


Its management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January Ist, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; alarge increase in surplus; a large increase in premium receipts ; a large increase in 
nterest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force; and a decreas 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securitiés. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
ts collected when due. The entire amount of its uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January Ist, 1880, was but, $317,989.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent. of the Company’s entire assets, being the lowest 
ratio of any prominent compeny and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given its 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating its liabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New York Lire calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this furd over four million dollars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losees, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can 60 reduce ite surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New York Lire are notable for their freedom from vexatious restric- 


' tions; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plainly 


| 





stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyhclder to keen up 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its liberal construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


“4 Non-Contesting Company.” 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President, 
Vice-President, 
D. O’DELL, Sup’t of Agencies 
MD. } Medical Examiners 


WILLIAM HH. BEERS, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
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Thiry-frst Anitaal Statement 


FeTNA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


wARTFORD, CONN., JAN. Ist, 1881. 


STATEMENT. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1890, at cost............ $24,400,327 91 


fvident. to policyhold: 
av Ceenees ed 


NTS, 
SR csenensonce 1,136,454 
Batared endowments..... ° 771,468 8 





or en 
Reinsurance. 
Commissions, . 
ncy ex e\rses, medical 
*tkainina ions, ‘and all 





her expenses........... 133,861 22 
Dividend on stock, earned 
in stock department..... 5,000 b.3 
| Sanmdacwedeeteedens Seve 114, 
rofit and loss... 1, 3 —8,256.690 68 
hedata Sida thi, is 1880, at cost.. ......... $25,227,060 28 
ASSETS. 
Real estate................. $608,002 4! 
ay = had and in ba’ks. Sao 
nds ,170,801 
Ratioced ant 
dl 704.407 68 
frocks 1,022,658 04 
tate, county : 
5,818,807 07 
Wortwases os by 
vi 
‘$60,101.00 Detemnashaccesebe 8,000,519 #1 
8 On Coliaterais (mar- 
et value 1090). ..3.. 281,889 91 
‘ns on personal security. $9,004 55 
ns on existing policies, 


as nt value of 
which exceeds $6,750,000 2,852,281 65 
Due from agents and oth 
ers, less amount _ due 
agents and others 1,246 10 
Agsrié, Kec. Bist, 1890, at cost.......... 25,227,060 28 
Rysere’t due and accrued, 
8 


114,556 OF 
GPO ocncevastcaitase 568,985 18— 1, 176,880 40 


LIA 
and claims. await- 
further yoest and 


ere not d 


per 
st da r4.. a 
Lees value fe naan 
rence’, _ 98 2.82 00-21, 018,118 90 
1, 
Loading on on “deferred a 
on premiums, 00 


srve 6%’ posaitic’ dg. 4 
reciation value - 
Foal estate... 75,000 00—W2,468,008 i) 
SURPLUS as REGARDS be PossorRospaihe : " 
y Conn. and ie pe $3,035,483 70 
By standard o: jew York and most 
other states, aon abuses Sicinipeaieteeaes 6,860,000 00 
Statement ‘of the Entire. Recei 
Varecmcess m the inate meet bask 
ness to January 
Receipts to January Ist, 1880............. onan o7 


Income for 18680. 


REcEIPTs to January Ist, 1 
Paid to =-: holders for 
claims by death and en- 
cic can: scimnnal 
Dividends to oe 
and for sur'd policies... 





Total paid to policyh'd’ rs.048, 
Paid for ti —— 's 1,470,084 a ne ee 
rein- 


Paid f 
_o vel 


301 58—~ 2,978,525 
Expenses of ne yer 2 





and semi-annua! 
= Sr to veee t, 1881. 








_ 114,558 o 


insuring hesouscabesannewannasnoasonsansancd 
Policies fssued in 1880; 4,287, innastea” ‘077,951 819 44 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, Pres. 
J.C. WEBSTER, Vice-Pres. 


J. L. ENGLISH, Sec’y, 
H. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M.D., Con. Phy’n, 








eS ee ape 


ATLANTII 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New Yorn, Janviny ori, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Confortnity to the Charter af The 
Compa » bitbmit the Folowiiig Statement of its 
Gir’ on the Bist December, 1880. 


Premiums on Marthe Risks from Ist Jan- 








uary, 1880, to vas f 7 
Premiums on n Policies not mark “off es 
Ist January, 1880.............008 Becthahi 1,405,047 23 
Total Marine Premiuttiit...............006. 96,728,088 37 
Premiums marked off from ist January, _ 
1880, to Sist Degember, 1 Rd $4,141,087 80 
Losses paid during the same _— 
porn eth v6, 071,298 fh 
Resa at Pre- 
miuras and Ex- 
Bicececccd $873,113 96 Ys] 
= Company has th the follov following Assets~ 
United States and S bea 4 
Stook, City. at ant other Stocks. #33 to 
rie ite state a NY ffi a due’ he "Com: 
Fema coemated eenteanseberonsiinesa 470,000 00 
ron jum = one Bills Receivable... 1,628,921 94 
pevcovcccvoscosososs scccccccsee 887,977 37 
Amount $12,608,856 71 











Siz per cent. int t on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the fase of 1876 will 
be redeemvri nid paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal Yépresentatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared of the tet 
earned premiums ef the Compatiy fot thé year eng- 
ing Sist Heeember, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issuéd on alisl gfver Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 























TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EOMUND W. (or) 
) , 
Le wis c t ‘Rte LEXANDER V. 
CHARLES H. = ROw'T B. MI TORN ms 
JaMES LOW RLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE GRORGE W. LAN 
#OKDON W. BURNHAM, N D. MORGA 
RAV OBERT L. 8 ART 
Moen tion, RANURE Prone 
8) 41 
BENJAMIN H. " with DO LEVERICH, 
Hv. LOW ILLIA BRYCE, 
WILLIAM E DODGE, ake RV.KING 
F HOM! AS | F. — AS B. CODDINGTOR, 
Sotin'b. STEW: Loraw DEGROOT, " 


AM H. ‘ 
“CHARLES F aie, Lae 
J. D. poi President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
4. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres’t. 





The largest amount of Life Ineurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


"THE PROVIDENT 


SAYINGS LITE ASSURANCE. SOCLTY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
tae RENEWABLE POLICIES. 
ly renewable policy is a contract at once 


The y' 
sim le a a inexpensive. tection of Lif 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as 
ear 


unnecessary and er 
Sees See ae actual cont of one year’s in- 
ja and yg Wit ‘stem 
onan sats hl ray the the protection insurance is 
offered upon a plan as simple, tar, “7a just as isa 
contract of fasurance. 
Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explana 


tar GOOD AGENTS WANTED. #1 


bis ikpEPENDENT. 








S™SUE eB Ma PF. 


! BUR- 


Fiity Taran, Trt, and St Depa Co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
im their Néw Marble Fire-Proef Building, 
Nos. 327-381 Chesthut Street. 


cape ean te cd eee 


oe eA 


banke: 
vault for sie. Rooms potning is 
y 












CONTINENTAL 
(FIRB) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts tts ditst 5 ake Rete 
” York Sarety Fund . 
Offices 


i doo Broadway, a York; | 





provided for Safe Renters. ae - t 
Yale Time Lock. 


QEPOSITS OF . ONKY RECEIVED ON iirrbsiber. 
INCOME and remitted for a moderate 


ALL are kept 
separat a from the assets of the Com 
As an additional security, the Company has a 


ial 
Trust Capital of $1,000,000, primarily res; naib for 
their Trost Obligations , lige as 


Waa RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


STEPHEN A. CALD 
JOHN B, GEST, \ Vice-President “ort. in chargs ot the 


y | “ROT: PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
DIRECTO 





itephen A. Ca! ldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, John B. Gest, 
Alexander Henry, Edward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler; Thomas rare 
Henry C. G i. Thonias Mé 
om. 
——----—— 





WILLIAMSBURGH ITY 


FIRE INSURANCE co., 


ORGANIZED 1853. - 


8 Bree way, N.Y. 
ornces} C2 er. SBrway an ist r., Brki'n, E. D. 
t.. Brooklyn, W. D. 
ASH oar eS $250,000 00 
ow for ‘Helusirtines 


rr 11,2 
et SUWPL RE 49, a3 48 
heabeit JAN. 1st, 1881...91,010,835 HL 


EDMUND DRIGGS, Pres’t. 
N. W. MESEROLE, Secretary. 





DIRECTORS. 
Edmund Driggs, nti » 
Edwin Beers, John Raber, 
Samuel M. Meeker, Moses May, 
Richard Berry, Jobn Broach 
Nicholas Wyckoff, Marshall 8. Driggs, 
jel Maujer, James Bulger. 

Wm. Marshall, Ww. 

enry W. Slocum, artin Joost, 

e ; J MeCoun,’ m wel 
my G. Johnson, ree E. Kitching, 


John C. Debevoise, drian M. Suydam 
Eckford Webb, fens Bamber. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. | ; 


| Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies, 


ESTABLISHED in 1860. 
SAFE. $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 
RELIABLE, Over a safely invested. 


State mts wanted in some of the best states. 
Local Agents wanted in every ry City and large Town. 
Apply to this Company. 


C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 











H. STOKES, Pres't. 
J. L. HALSEY, S8eo’y. 


AMERIGAN LIFE INSURANCE (0,, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 








continentat | Cor. Courtand Montague Street’ 
Buildi e, | and 106 Broadway, Brookl¥ni 


Reserve tor Reilisufaiicé of , 
claims and undivided profits..... 
perro eg 65.000 ob 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Outstanding Risks........... i, 132,5 is a4 
Reserve, representing all other 
j 340-354 id 
Dash Ciipital.,..;.,;.,........04 tt 
nalloted urbiad vent srved tet 
Net Surplus....s.scyeecpseearessse-m 1,040,319 28 
Gross Assets, January, 1880 33,498,188 46 
ds at t 
Matted fener bende aiacis® sine 91.g.0808§ 


Ce ee ee ere oo B55 
Demand Loans (on Stocks and Bonds, “ 
worth $3.7,342 50)... .......ceesececeeee 235,225 00 
Mort. age ans (on Real Estate, worth * 
Sepcssnideiuahines 00scenndtccanttal 673,600 00 
wer Hatete, Cag buildings in New York ' 
rte lethseccer cectaecscnageen 677,500 00 
Premiums due—unpaid and in course of 
GOIONI,» ccSicccccccssgeocsccsccoscccccs 150,889 56 
Interest and | Renta accrued... ......+y:e000 42,130 60 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President: 
H. H: LAMPORT, Vice Presidént. 
CYBUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Geeretery A A. D. 
u. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gene: 


aid 
©. H. DUTCHER, 8ec'y Brooklyn Department. 
F. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 


Incorporated 1810. Charter Perpetual. 


Office, Company’s Building, 
No. 310 WALNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL « « « $400,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance 

and all other claims « « 604,946 54 
Surpltis over all Liabilities « 640,940 68 


Total Assets January (st, 1881, 
$1,545,887 17. 


Roving FJ Pelée ~ o apital Stock and Net Surplus 
Invested soun available securities, THE 
AMERIC an FIRE insuees Dwellin, nee and Furniture, 
Stores, i rchandise, and generally all other first- 
clase ris 

All losses liberally and promptly adjusted. 





DIRECTORS: 
THOMAS R. MARIS, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
JOHN WELSH, ISRAEL MORRIS, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, JOHN P. WETHERILL, 
EDMUND G. DUTILH, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
BENJAMIN V. MARSH. 





THOMAS R. MAPIS, President, 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, Vice-Pres. 
ALBERT C, L. CRAWFORD, Sec’y. 


vines CONTINENTAL 


_ LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 
Coxn. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 





A. 8. WINCHESTER, 
Vice-Presiient. 


R. E. BEercngr, 
Secretary. 








For New Terms for 
1881 see ‘page 31. 











HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 





FIFTY-FIFTH’ SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1881. 


CASH CAPITAL..... 


Vet Surplus............... ir 





SHH FOOSE EH EEE H EH EE EHH HEHEHE HEE EH EH EEE EE EE HEHE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEH ESE EEEH HEHEHE 


CR a icemcccevedstscsseticembbenbeorteges 


ee 
SPT EH HO EH EEE EE TEETH EEE EE EEE E EEE EEEEEE EEE EEE EE EE EEE SE EEEEEEEHEH HEHEHE EH EHEEEH EEE HEHEHE EH OSES 


a iiss cnccinnarevarsntnonaptaineoeebeeennenuuatabeinitiibks 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and all sie GRIND, cS ccccccccsccccsevecssescsesceeseesccevecersqesons 


se eeeeeesee 


COPPER EHH EHH HEHE 





$3,000,000 00 
1,931,273 00 

289,986 16 
1,639,245 98 


lesseeeeegseeeeess++ $6,860,505 14 


cere eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


eee ere eee e seer esereee 





sist SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 
Cash in Banks 








RNR SSA ge ee Crow mnErenbedihens siebdodeddasss <cofstied cbescedess $256,116 67 State and Municipal Bonds (market value)........-------------.----+-+ 192,750 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Collaterals 328,680 63 
- mesing mf * Bieter acsatastortstrerserncvoerevescos ‘oeeescore SOONER Intcrest “ade on Het Janay, 1881: 159,609 68 
4 0 «<< 2 28 ge ee Paar eo ae 0060 0002080000002 ee eeceeeeeers 000 e Te Ree Eee e eee eee 9 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bond¥’(market valuc)..............,, 407/442 50 | Real Estate en nies Oe cnbessssnructesbeveteewenerveres 513952 51 
cles ° Z Total........ SOOPER HOHE E EEE EE SHEE EEEH EERE EE EEEE HE THEH EEE ETEH ESET ESEEEDEESESE EEE EEEEHEH FHHTHHEHS ORES el rere rey 9 lk 
v. 8. GREENE . WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. j 
Wn. t. BioELow,| Ast Secs, = J. HH, WASHBURN, Secretary. 8" MJEKMAR TM Vicssrree = CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 





2 de ig 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





[February 10, 1881. 





26 
1825. 1881. 
FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


or THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Fire Insurance Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Office, No. 510 Walnut Street. 


CAPITAL, ° - - 
ASSETS, - . 


$100,000 00 
$2,131,038 71 


Bonds and Mortgages, being first all mort- 





gages On improved property . $201,807 00 
United States 5 per cent. loan, 1481. 213.600 00 
United States 6 per cent. loan, 1551..... $1,350 00 
Philadelphia city loans —— ; 70.000 00 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Balti 

more Kallroad Company stoc ‘ 18,500 00 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Balti 

po re f, allroad Company 6 per cent. 

11,500 00 
I" hit ide Iphia and - rhe Raliroad © ompany 

ceneral mortga > per cent loun 26,600 00 
Pennsylvania Kai ros ul Company consol- 

iiated 5 per cent. loan 74.550 00 
Pranegree n a Katlroad Company ¢ consul: 

ldated ortgage fi per cent. loan 32,760 00 
Phi Lin lelp hii cand Reading Railroad Com 

ony consolidated mortgage 7 per cent 
25,000 00 
Vr h i u Ai Iphia and Reading Railroad Com 
pany first mortgage 6 per cent. loan WATS 00 
Delaware Beilroad Company mortgage 6 
per cent. loa 17,400 00 
Kaston and Amibiy Kallroad Company &S 
per cent, loan 62,500 00 
North Pe unsyivenia Ratiroad: Company 
first morte: ge 6 per ce : lo 43,600 00 
Harr sburg, Portsmouth, M ane "Sor. and 
Loncaster Kailroad Co. first mortgage 
Sper cent. loan enone » 21,400 00 
L/ ht, h Valley Railroad Company consol 
lated mortenge 6 per cent. loan 65.800 00 
Elmira and Willlamsport Railroad Com- 
pany oe t mo rigage 6 per cent. loan. 29,000 00 
West ~ / ‘allroad Company first 
Kt  - pe r cent. loan 12,100 00 
Pennsy Ivanta and New York Canal and 
Ratlroad Company 7 per cent loan 29,280 00 
United Company of New Jersey consoll 
dated 6 percent. loan gees 60,600 00 
Southern Centre! Railroad Co. , of New 
York, second mortgage od cent. loan. 20,000 00 
Western Pennsylvania Railroad Co. first 
mortcage 6 per cent. loan 4,400 00 
The Car Trust, of Pennsylvania, 6 per 
cent. loan... . 57 000 00 
The Empire Car Trust 6 per cent. loan.. 27,000 00 
The we w Jersey Car Trust 7 per cent. 
coccepece 22,000 0) 

Cc nt ri ral New Jersey Car Trust 6 per cent. 
Speere 18,000 00 

The ? ennaylvania C manpeny 6 ‘pe rce nt. 
20,000 00 

The c ‘ar Trust, of New York, No. 2,6 per 

cent. loan 33,000 00 
The New York and Pacific Car Trust As- 

soctation 7 per cent. loan 47,000 00 
American Steamship C ompany, of Phil: 

delnhia, 6 per cent. loan................. 16,500 @0 
Schulykill Navigation Company first 

m origage * per Bent. loan snes 8,160 00 
Schuylkill Navigation Company second 

mortgage 6 per cent. loan.............. 9,790 00 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 

first mortgage 6 per cent. loan........... 81,610 00 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 

gold 6 per cent, loan. 22,000 00 
Chesapeake and De laware Canal Com 

pany first mortgage 6 per cent loan 8,500 00 
Delaware Division Canal Company 6 per 

cent. loan 20,000 00 
Phila ke apaks aA and Re ading” Goal and iron 

ompa er cent. loan 10,000 60 
phitu: te iphta and Reading receivers’ cer 

tificates 4 per cent. loan.. 21.405 80 
Pennsylvania State 6 pe r cent, joan... 1,635 00 
Harrisburch City 6 per cent. loan.. 21,240 (0 
St. Louls City 6 per cent. loan... 25,500 00 
Delaware State 6 per cent loan 10,500 00 
Camide an ( ‘ounty 6 per cent. loan 16,200 00 
New Jersey State 6 per cent. loan. 1,009 00 
Cincinnati City & per cent, loan, . 5.750 00 
Cincinnatt City ? percent. loan... 12.000 00 
Cincinnati City 7 3-10 loan.... P 48.520 00 
Pittsburgh City 7 per cent. loan........... 72.820 00 
Newark City 7 per cent. loan ee 22.050 00 
Philadelphia National Bank stock. 43.200 00 
Manavunk Gas Company stock 1.000 60 
Real Extte 128.54) OO 
Accrued Interest. ........csscccesseseee 6,182 64 
Bills Recetvable ee S4.500 0 
Cash in Manager's he ands, eveceouase 67,404 15 
Cash in Bank and OMe... ...60-ceeceeeeee _ 25.400 12 

TORE, ccnvccastsdnsenkssesasncsnssnnsadd $2.19 131,088 71 
DIREC TORS: 
John Devereux, Thomas Smith, 
Daniel Smith, Jr., Henry Lewis, 
Isanc Hazelhurat, Daniel Haddock, Jr., 


Thomas Robins, Franklin A. Comly, 
Edwin N. Benson. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cer. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED (850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47,. 


Jee 1 ane yal a atures oft this Com ome ore 
LUTE Unit ECONOMICAL MANAG MENT. ~ 
Link RAL Ty 10 THE INSURED. 





All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
T H. BROSNAN, President. 
.P. FRALEIGH, Seoret ok 
0. H. - BURFORD, Actuary. 
18 25. S81, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Gaek Capital... ...0<cccscses $100,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Lia- 
bilities...... sateriiamianes 846,169 70 
BarPles. ..cccccccccccscccceses 884.869 01 
$2,131,038 71 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOBN L. THOMSON, Seerctary. 


HANOVER | 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New York. 


Capital paid in, im cash.......0000.- 8 600 0 
eet ee 4 1.000 68: oe 38 
NET SURPLUS.............0022.. 6: %9 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1881. “saleoena 28 


Bs. W ALC OTT, Presidert, 
1. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’;. 





The Twenty-first st Annual Statement | 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 
AMOUNT OF | eee ASSETS, > Sam ™ 
1880. - -$35,080,907 62 
INCOME. 


Premiuims...... voce 
Interest and Rents....... 











Net profit ou Investments................ 7gt 2M OE 
844.716 097 % 
S eetillliiesstiieied 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Clatms by Death and Matured Endow 
SEE J citenon cnc ansaiianenne enbouamadeae $2,507 504 84 

Dividends, “Surrender Values, ‘and Au 
nuitles . 2,106,410 04 

Diss ounted Endowment and Matured y 
Tontine Policies... ; 178,983 09 
Total Paid Polteyholders becses |..94,903839 97 
Div idend on Capital............ 7.000 07 
Agenc'es and ¢ OR 821,427 00 
General Exnenses Sun £80 3A 
State, County, and City Taxes. ee 8S 848 70 
Net CasH ASsSeTs, Dec. 81st, 1880......... 238, 400 844 02 
ae ee 
ASSETS. 

Bonds and Mort@ages..............ceeesees $9.053.475 50 


ee rrr 2,513,591 00 
State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks 

authorized by the Laws ‘of the State 

Ce vc pitnchinins Kcentnesaventeen 8.987.422 47 
Loans secured by Ponds and Stocks..... 7,064,562 88 
Real Fstate in New York and Boston 


and purchased under foreclosure...... 8,968,363 62 
Cash on hand,in banks and o'her de 
posttortes, on _aveneee and in transit 
I occ onkcctins Ancémsennnen 2,184,007 23 
Due from Age ate on aceount of Pre- 
Psa cacecsnenteddvsnecdvedeetoveereuues 239,421 32 
$38,409 844 02 
Martet value of Stocks and Bonds over 
cneceqrasseess ¢enededsenameaedsvateees 1,521,051 28 
mutorent and Rents due and accrued... 
Premiums due and tn process of collec: 
tion (less premiums paid in advance, 
GA co coccecescocasosccesuseseeseocccee pa 239 00 
Deferred Premiams.............-...0000 650,559 36 


Total Assets, Dec. 31, 


ToTaL LIABILITIES, UAL legal $41,108,602 32 33 


serve fur reinsurance of = existing 
Seon cabessccutnectia aneheesasetieces _ 81,880,906 11 
Total LY ndivided atin eal 228,204 21 
nich belongs (as comput 
Opolte ies in general class... 4,045,064 21 
Of which belongs (as computed) | to 
Polictes in Tontine class. . . 4,283,290 00 


Riske Assumed in 1880.. 
Risks Outstanding......... 


. $35,170,805 00 
177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reverstouary dividends 
will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 
nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the pelicies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, ' 
J.G. VAN CISE,’ | ACTUaRixs, 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex 
ined the its, and counted and examined in 
detail the assets of the Soclety, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 
Bewxstwoton F. RANDOLPH, 

Jamus M. Halsted, Henry 8. TERBELL, 
THomas A. CUMMINS, JOHN SLOANF, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appotnt- 

ed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets and 

accounts at the close of the year. 


BUARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Henry B. ne de, John A. Stewart, 
George D. Morgan, John D. Jones, 
George T. Adee Rob’t Lenox Kennedy, 
easy A. Hurlbut, Chauncey M. Dene 
nry F. Spaulding, Renjamin Williamson, 





Willtam Henry M. Alexander, 
William A. eelock, William Walker, 
Parker Han Henry 


y. 
E. Boudinot Colt, 
Thomas A. Biddle 
Georze W. Carleton, 
George G. Kellogg, 
Thomas 8. Young, José F. Navarro, 
Thomas A. Cummins, John J. MeCook, 
Robert Bliss. W. Whitewrieht, 
Daniel PD. Lord, Stephen H. Phillips, 
James M. Halsted, Samuel W. Torrey, 
Horace Porter, 
Fdward W. Lambert, 
B. F. Randolph, 
Alanson Trask, 
John Sloane. 


William G. Lambert, 
Henry @. Marquand, 
James W. Alexander, 
Henry 8. Terbell, 





Charles G. Landon, 
Samuel Holmes, 
Theodore Weston. 
Alexander P. Irvin, 
T. De Witt Cuvier, 
Louts Fitzgerald, 
William M. Blise, 


— 
— ——= 


Ashhel Green, 
Samuel Rorrowe, 
Fenrvy V. Rutler, William Alexander, 
George H. Stuart, Samuel G. Goodrich, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice-President. 
Medical Examiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M.D.; EDWAKD CURTIS, M. D, 


E. W. Scott, Superintendent of Agencies, 


o—— 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies will be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt at 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfacto- 
ry proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 
tom heretofore and is still usual with other 
companies. 





Old nnd Young. 


PAITHFUL. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 





A Lona, bare ward in the hospital ; 
A dying girl in the narrow bed; 

A nurse, whose footsteps lightly fall, 
Soothing softly that restless head. 


Slain by the man she learned to love, 
Beaten, murdered, and flung away ; 
None beheld it but God above, 
And she who bore it. And there she lay. 


** A little drink of water, dear ? ff 
Slowly the white lips gasp and sip. 

“Let me turn you over, so you can hear, 
While I let the ice on your temple drip.” 


A look of terror disturbs her face; 

Firm and silent those pale lips close ; 
A stranger stands in the nurse’s place : 
“Tell us who burt you, for no one knows.”’ 


A glitter of joy is in her eye. 

Faintly she whispers : ‘“‘ Nobody did.” 
And one tear christens the loving lie 

From the heart in that wounded bosom bid. 


“ Nobody did it !”? she says again. 
** Nobody hurt me!” Her eyes grow dim; 
But, in that spasm of mortal pain, 
She says to herself: “I’ve saved you, Jim!” 


Day by day, as the end draws near, 
To gentle question or stern demand, 
Only that one response they hear, 
Though she lift to Heaven ber wasted hand. 


“ Nobody hurt me!’ They see her die, 
The same word still] on her latest breath ; 
With a tranquil smile she telle her lie, 
And glad goes down to the gates of death. 


Beaten, murdered, but faithful still, 
Loving above al] wrong and woe, 

If she has gone to a world of ill, 
Where, oh! saint, shall we others go? 


Even, I[ think, that evil man 
Has hope of a better life in him, 
When she so loved him her last words ran: 
“Nobody hurt me! I’ve saved you, Jim!” 
I 
WIDOW SMITH. 
BY MRS. HORTON. 


An old-fashioned stage stopped at the 
deor of a large country mansion, and a very 
pretty girl, although plainly dressed, 
stepped hesitatingly out, as if surprised at 
the appearances about her. A trunk was un- 
strapped from the vehicle, which rolled 
away with a new speed for the transient 
rest of the horses. 

Although astonished, the girl gazed 
around her with evident satisfaction. Every- 
thing betokened wealth and comfort, and 
there was a promise held out to her in all 
she saw of a visit full of such good things 
as she had never dared to hope for, but had 
always coveted. 

She had no time to investigate any par- 
ticulars, for two servants appeared to take 
her trunk, and a young lady stood at the 
top of the piazza steps, awaiting her ascent. 
There was an expression upon the young 
lady’s face that seemed to answer to the 
visitor’s surprise, and as they met upon the 
piazza the greeting was an embarrassing 
one for each, if it could be called a greeting 
when the hands were cold that met. 

A third party appearing upon the scene 
turned the winter into summer at once, just 
as the visitor’s heart had sunk at the thought: 
‘** Is this the welcome that had been talked 
about for weeks at home?” 

A handsome young man, of about twenty- 
two, stepped from the open window of the 
library, and advanced with a friendly 
smile, saying: ‘‘ Miss Osborne, I am glad to 
see you again.” There was a warmth and 
heartiness in the sudden exclamation that 
changed the whole aspect of affairs, and 
the sister was evidently relieved by her 
brother’s recognition of the visitor. 

«« Jennie, let me introduce to you Miss 
Osborne, of Oakhill. You cannot have 
forgotten the summer we spent near there, 
before we settled here?” 

‘Oh! no,” replied the sister. ‘‘ Miss 
Osborne, did you live in the Cottage on the 
road to Hillsdale?” 

“‘ Yes,” replied the girl, eagerly; and, en- 
couraged by the recognition of both as to 
where she belonged, at least, the spirits of 
the visitor rose, and ove of the loveliest 
smnfles lighted up her face as she found her- 








self so pleasantly greeted at last. 





She owed 20 much to the brother that 
her brown eyes were filled with her grati- 
tude, as they looked steadfastly into bis for 
& moment, which now brought embarrass- 
ment to him, they were so childlike in their 
earnestness; and yet they were a woman’s 
eyes and he had been affected by them 
before. 

But after this a shadow fell upon them 
about the trunk that was standing in the 
hall, and another wave of chilliness passed 
over them from the delicacy of the visited 
and the visitor about the meaning of the 
trunks. 

There was evidently some mistake; but 
how to set it right? 

Jeannie and her brother could ask no 
questions about the unexpected appearance 
of their guest, and the latter was hurriedly 
turning over in her mind how she had fal- 
len upon these people in their elegant home. 
This graceful girl, in her white muslin and 
embroideries, was not the adopted niece «f 
her mother’s half-sister, who had been de- 
scribed to her as so graceless in appearance 
and manner that her own bearing would be 
noted as flatteringly contrasted. But how 
much more ladylike than she this young 
girl, with her hand resting affectionately 
upon her brother’s arm. And while she 
wondered another person appeared upon the 
scene, and, after a quiet word from her son, 
approached the visitor with extended hand, 
and asked, with her usual hospitality, if she 
would not like to go to her room and pre- 
pare for tea, which would soon be served, 
Glad of some escape from the present con- 
fusion of her mind, Rath Osborne followed 
the’ servant who was called to take her 
trunk up-stairs. She soon found herself 
alone in one of the prettiest oriel rooms she 
had ever seen. But it was all a mistake; 
and as she saw herself reflected in the 
homeliness of her bonnet and dress she 
sighed for the mistake, and longed to believe 
it might be true that she was to live even a 
little time with everything so pretty and 
orderly about her. 

Living in the effort to make both ends 
meet, her father and mother were obliged 
to give up all graceful things for the eye, 
and spend for nothing but daily bread and 
the simplest garments for a whole bevy of 
girls and boys. Every aspiration above 
this of taste and refinement was smothered 
under the weight of the daily account-book, 
which sometimes stared out the miserable 
figures of more goings-out than comings-in. 
The eldest boy and the eldest girl of the 
family had nobly permitted the death of a 
love for something better in themselves; 
because they were wise enough to see that 
along sickness of the soul would be at- 
tended by worse consequences to them and 
to their beloved parents. Butthis youngest 
one of all, who had been petted from her 
babyLood, on account of her lovely face 
and sweetness of character, had been saved 
from the doom of the account-book, and 
she was allowed to run comparatively free 
in the way of her own delight. 

And she made the most of her opportuni- 
ties, small as they were. 

The house was very small and only fur- 
nished for use. Yet Ruth had so imitated 
the pretty things she had caught sight of 
in the summer houses in the neighborhood, 
that really something like ‘“‘an air” was 
given to the homely rooms by her ingenuity, 
if not her art. She had even arranged some 
curtains in her rooms with lambrequins, but 
about the material I shall not say a word. 
And, finally, a remarkable array of Christ- 
mas advertising cards made her own Tittle 
room resplendent in color and design. 

But I have left the young girl standing in 
the center of the Smithe’s guest-chamber, 
repeating over and over again to herself ‘I 
never saw anything so lovely in all my 
life!” while I have made a long digression 
to prove that she never had. 

She forgot the strangeness of her situa- 
tion in the delight of the oriel window, the 
curtains, and the ornaments. And Jeannie 
“Smithe, coming up, at her brother’s request, 
to see if the pretty guest was spoiling her 
eyes with tears and vexation or any other 
distressing emotion, found the eyes smiling 
with delight over a wonderful thing in 
bronze and gilt, that she would have given 
ber new bonnet to possess. A millionaire 
could not have made a greater sacrifice. 

Jeannie and her brother had just scparated 


’ from an important conference. The first 
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words uttered by the former, after the | thatsurrounded her. And she had thought “Oh! yes, I understand,” said Jeannie, | body and soul; and the regeneration was so 


guest had gone to her room, were: “My 
dear Harry, what does all this mean? I 
don’t remember secing this girl before, and 
yet there is a faint idea of her floating 
through my brain. Why is she here? And, 
Harry, our party to-night! What are we 
going to do with her?” 

“‘Take it coolly, my dear,” replied the 
brother, laughing at the despairing look 
and tone put on with the last question. 
“You see, Jeannie, that there has been 
some mistake, and we must make it easy 
for the child up-stairs. Pretty, isn’t she?” 

‘Yes, pretty; but no child, I can assure 
you.” 

“‘You speak as if she had a design in 
coming here,” replied the brother, with 
some warmth, as if he would defend with 
his last breath the young girl’s innocence. 
“I will see if Mother cannot understand 
her better; and, softening as he spoke, he 
added: ‘‘ Mother is so sensible and such a 
preciousdear. She always agrees with me.” 

“*Oh! yes,” replied his sister, with a 
merry face. ‘‘She is always a precious 
dear, because she always agrees with her 
own dear boy. But you seem very sensi- 
tive about this ‘pretty child’ up-stairs. 
What is she to you?” 

‘Oh! nothing,” replied the brother, care- 
lessly and without the suspicion of a blush 
on his manly cheek. ‘I like all pretty 
girls, you know, and this one seems to me 
to be peculiarly sweet-looking. Don’t you 
think so, really, my dear Jeannie?” 

**Do you think she is as sweet-looking as 
Margery Deanne, Harry?” 

There was a slight color at this; but 
Harry answered, as carelessly as before: 
‘* Perhaps not quite; but I believe she will 
make as lovely a woman.” 

‘*Please hurry and tell me, Harry, what 
we shall do with the little beauty to-night, 
who will be no very great ornament in her 
homely dress, for I am sure she has nothing 
of party finery in that hair trunk.” 

The mother came into the library at this 
moment, and the daughter appealed to her 
for help. 

‘‘Mother, what shall we do with this 
unexpected visitor?” 

** Make her as happy as we can, Mother?” 
uaswered Harry, in a questioning tone 

‘« Yes, my dear, make her as happy as we 
can,” repeated the mother. 

“There is some mistake, Mother, said 
the son, in his usual way of leading his 
mother’s ideas; ‘‘and we should not allow 
her any mortification at the result of some- 
one’s stupidity.” 

The mother answered again as an echo of 
the son’s decision: 

“Yes, Jeannie, there is some mistake, 
and she is so refined and sweet-looking, in 
spite of her very simple dréss, that she 
must be of good family, and must not be 
allowed any mortification from some one’s 
stupidity.” 

** But our party to-night, Mother! What 
can we do with her, when about the best of 
New York society will be here, in all their 
company manners and very best clothes?” 

‘‘Dress her up, Mother!” again Harry 
answered for that devoted and indulgent 
person, who was so willing to be led by the 
best and wisest son in the world (to her). 

*“‘Of course, Jeannie, that settles the 
whole difficulty. Dress her up. You 
must have some things in your wardrobe 
that you have not worn this summer, and 
you can bring them out for the sake of 
making all things smooth.” 

This was the ruling motive of the mother’s 
heart—making all things ‘‘ smooth ”—par- 
ticularly for Harry, when anything came to 
ruffle the even tenor of his way. It was 
very evident that his heart was bent upon 
having the pretty guest made comfortable; 
and the mother at once, and Jeannie aftcre 
ward, resolved to do their best, in spife of 
the mystery of the visit, to forget every- 
thing but Harry’s desir. The short time 
of this conference au! conclusion had 
passed quickly by the young gir] who was 
the object of them, when she was in the 
midst of such lovely things, and taking no 
note of anything else, in her delight; and 
when Jeannie appeared Ruth was again 
embarrassed in remembering that she had 
not even taken off the traveling hat, which, 
in removing now, in her confusion and 
haste, seemed like the ugliest thing she had 
ever seen, in comparison with the elegance 














THE INDEPENDENT. 





it had a really genteel air, when the contrast 
of her surroundings had been so different! 

** Excuse me,” she said to Jeannie, and 
the soft color in her cheeks made her as 
lovely a thing to look upon as those she 
had admired so much; ‘but I forgot afl 
about everything but this beautiful room. 
I will be ready in just a minute: and 
please don’t let me keep you waiting.” 

“* Do not stop to change your dress, Miss 
Osborne,” said Jeannie, kindly; ‘‘for 
Mother is very particular about being punc- 
tual at meals, and, although as good and 
gentle as any one can be, if you want to 
get into her good graces you must be down 
in five minutes at the furthest.” And she 
was leaving the room, with a smiling 
glance, when Ruth hurriedly called her 
back, with: ‘‘Please let me know, Miss 
Jeannie—” 

“Oh! we cannot talk now about knuw- 
ing anything, Miss Osborne. The only 
thing you must be taught at present is that 
our old-fashioned-tea will be on the table 
before you can smooth your hair.” And 
she went out of the room with a merry look 
in her eyes and her finger upon her lips, 
thinking to herself: ‘‘ Harry would have 
been charmed by her beseeching eyes and 
my admirable tact.” 

Ruth’s feet traveled hastily down the 
stairs, but hesitated at the foot. Where 
was she to go? A hall, as wide and long, 
apparently, as the whole ground-floor of 
her father’s house, left her in doubt about 
the rooms that opened out from it. But 
Harry had heard her quick, light step, and 
came from the opposite door, where he had 
been listening for her, to show the way to 
the supper-room. Was there anything so 
kind and so cruel as the fate that had sud- 
denly put her down in the midst of sucha 
family as this? Delighted with everything, 
and yet almost sick .at heart with the 
foreign elemept she brought into it, us 
a mysterious imposition, her face was full 
of an appealing earnestness, as if not inten- 
tionally guilty of wrong; and at the same 
time her eyes would suddenly brighten 
with delight at the new situation in which 
she found herself. 

She was very young and Without expe- 
rience; so she could not bring about an ex- 
planation from the family or from herself 
how it happened that she should be sitting 
there, drinking tea from a cup which 
seemed like an egg-shell, after the thickness 
of the home china, v 

Besides her own inability to touch uppn 
the subject, they allowed her no opportu- 
nity to trouble herself about it. They evi- 
dently knew who she was, and the conver- 
sation at the table was purposely directed 
to the beauties of the neighborhood of her 
home, where the Smithe’s had passed a sum- 
mer, several years ago, when she was a 
child. But Harry had remembered her 
lovely face, in its quaint old sunbonnet, 
handed down to her from maturing sisters; 
and she felt the sickness at her heart gradu- 
ally changing to a very lively sense of sat- 
isfaction asthe brother and sister chatted 
with her, and the mother, like an echo, 
answering to every effort to make things 
amooth. 

Ruth behaved very well at her début in 
fine society. It happened to be the very best 
of good society, and knew how to make 
her comfortable in forgetting that it was in 
any way above her. She quietly imitated 
all that the others did, without an intima- 
tion by her awkwardness that she was not 
accustomed to laws of etiquette; and when 
the meal was finished, she followed Jeannie 
and Harry to the piazza, where, after a few 
low words to his sister, Harry left the two 
together, that Ruth might be prepared for 
the necessity of being ready for the even- 
ing’s entertainment. But now there was no 
escape from the question: ‘‘ Please, Miss 
Jeannie, tell me about the beautifully 
strange things about me, when I expected 
them to be so different? I was to be left 
at Widow Smith’s, my mother’s half-sister, 
who is only a little better off than we are, 
and who has a niece living with her who 
is so homely and awkward, Mother told 
me, that I should be—” Here she remem- 
bered, with a painful blush, how near she 
was to repeating, in her innocent way, the 
words of admiration she was so used to at 
home that they meant nothing to her but 
love, 7 





laying her hand on the girl’s shoulder to 
encourage and sooth her. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid 
of honesty. She would be put in the shade, 
your dear people thought, by your good 
looks. And they were right, no doubt,” she 
added, with an admiring look upon the 
pure, delicate outlines of the face and the 
clear look of the soft brown eyes. ‘ And 
you would like to say that I am not the 
niece you expected to see, because I am 
not so ‘homely and awkward’ as she has 
been represented to you.” 

Again the smile like sunshine stole from 
eyes to lips, as Ruth eagerly replied: . 

‘Yes, you are so charming, I knew at 
the very first that there was some mistake; 
and I am nothing beside you.” 

Tt was Jeannie’s turn to blush at the 
earnest compliment; but she replied, with 
a laugh: 

‘‘Now go on with your story, if you 
please, without any more comparisons. Let 
me know when you started from home and 
what directions were given that deaf old 
driver.” 

** Well, we started in the morning, and I 
was to be left at Widow Smith’s, in Run- 
ning Brook. He knew the house well, he 
said, and would take me as safely there as 
he would his own child. And so Mother let 
me come With him, not thinking of any mis- 
take. She called out after him some par- 
ticular direction, which I thought he heard, 
so I paid no attention to it; butI don’t be- 
lieve he did.” 

‘*Probably not,” replied Jeannie, “for 
he has grown old and deaf in the service 
and trusts hisown !deas too much.” 

‘‘But is this Widow Smith’s, Miss Jean- 
nie? I don't see why he should -have 
brought me here, if it is not.” And there 
was a wistful tone in the words, as if it 
would be so good a thing for her if there 
should be no mistake, after all. 

“Yes, this is really Widow Smithe’s,” 
and Ruth’s face was growing radiant with 
new hope, when a hesitating “‘ but” checked 
it suddenly. ‘There are two Widow 
Smith’s in the place, and, probably, as 
Mother receives more visitors than your 
aunt, Tom Russel brought you here.” 

“‘T am sosorry!” exclaimed poor Ruth, 
with almost a sob in her voice. ‘If I had 
never come, I shouldn’t have known how 
hard it will be to lose all there is about 
this beautiful place—and you—and your 
brother, and your mother.” Her eyes 
seemed to bid a sad farewell to everybody 
and everything she had enjoyed so much in 
so short atime; but she was a brave, sensible 
little thing, after all, and, although she had 
never put her heart in the visit she was to 
make, and it would be harder for her now, 


she resolved to make the best of it, and, 


putting her present life aside with a low- 
spoken ‘‘I was sure it would turn out to 
be a dream,” went on to explain why she 
did not know her aunt, and the niece, and 
the place where they lived. 

For years there had been a great trouble 
and sorrow in the family in connection 
with this half-sister of her mother’s. In 
all that time they had never met, and, in 
fact, had no intercourse with each other. 
The aunt was the daughter of her mother’s 
father, and there had been a cruel wrong 
done in the matter of property from the 
influence upon the father’s weakened mind, 
after the death of his wife. The aunt had 
remained unmarried until after the father’s 
death, when she took possession of the 
little property, and was married soon toa 
thriftless, but good-hearted and well-edu- 
cated man, who lived a very happy, quiet 
life in the home his wife provided for him. 
He died soon after his son was born, and 
so the only one who could have brought 
the families together left them with a dying 
request that, in memory of him, they should 
be united. 

In the newness of her grief at his loss, the 
half-sister had made some advances, for the 
sake of this dying request; but the father 
of Ruth declared that the family required 
something more than a “‘ whining appeal to 
make up, only because John wanted it. 
Sarah Smith must come herself and be sorry 
for her wickedness, before his wife should 
kiss her aud be good.” So the matter end- 
ed, until just one little month before our 
story opens, when Sarah Smith was brought 
down by an almost fatal sickness, that had 
seemed to purify her through and through, 
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complete that she repented of her evils to 
the degree of sending a most satisfactory 
acknowledgment to her half-sister of ali the 
wrong she had done her, and begging that, 
as a final peacemaker between them, the 
youngest of the family should be sent to 
her, that she might bestow upon her the 
love and good-will that had been so guiltily 
withheld. 

A long consultation was held by the 
aggrieved family, at which the pathetic 
contrition of the invalid had its effect. 
There was, of course, a great battle between 
the natural depravity of the family soul, 
which declared for letting Sarah Smith take 
care of herself, as she had let them take 
care of themselves, and the educated con- 
dition from the weckly dressing up and 
attending church, which, happily for Chris- 
tianity as a practical principle, ended in the 
latter gaining the victory. 

A very proper letter was sent to Mrs. 
Smith, mostly of the Christian principle, 
but still not without a coloring of the human 
in the angelic, and preparations were im- 
mediately made to start Ruth out ‘* decent- 
ly” for the rather dreaded visit. Mrs. 
Smith had seot, with a grand effort at del- 
icacy, a sum of money, which, though 
small, was helpful and which was accepted 
with more of the human than the angelic. 
It was a bitter thing to accept it, and yet 
necessary for the decent appearance. 

The pretty Ruth looked prettier than ever 
in her simple but new things, and it was 
with a good deal of pride that the family 
bade’ her good-bye, as the stage rolled away. 
The mother had, indeed, called out a last 
injunction to the deaf old driver, but “he 
knew all about it,” as usual, and so paid 
little heed to the mother’s direction: ‘‘ Be 
sure and leave her at Widow Sarah Smith’s.” 
He knew a Widow Smith, where such a 
pretty girl ought to betaken. ‘‘ Lots of com- 
pany and a good time.” He dida't mind 
whether her name was Sarah or not. How 
should he know, anyway? 

So he left the girl at the fine house fora 
good time, and blessed her pretty face, as he 
drove away. ~ 

Ruth told part of the story to Jeannie 
Smithe, and we tell the rest; and, as Jeannie 
knew Tom Russel and all his eccentricities, 
she suspected his indifference to the right, 
and laughed with Ruth over the possibility of 
his enjoyment over the joke in leaving his 
pretty young passenger at a Widow Smithe’s 
too late for Widow Sarah Smith’s, where 
there would be no grand party given that 
evening in honor of Miss Jeannie’s birthday. 
He knew all about that party, among a 
great many other things he knew; and, if 
he made the mistake about that ‘ pooty 
creetur, with the eyes that didn’t turn away 
from his ugly face,” on that particular night 
when the party was to come off, it was ‘‘ a co- 
indesence.” And then he laughed, and ru»bed 
his mouth with his coat-sleeve, as if it were 
running over with the pleasant taste of 
something good. Tom never thought of 
any embarrassment attending his mistake, 
and passed Widow Sarah Smith’s cottage 
(three or four miles further on) with another 
chuckle, bidding it wait a little longer ‘‘ for 
the bit of sunshine” he had dropped behind. 

He knew, he did, about this Sarah Smith, 
and all the trouble she had caused; and all 
that he knew made him smart in putting 
things together here and there. ‘That 
pooty gal would have been set down on 
that door-step, and have cried herself to 
sleep, if deaf Tom Russel hadn’t left her at 
the party.” Sohe whispered to himself, with 
a whistling accompaniment of great glee. 
“She'll be brought over in broad daylight 
to-morrow, and will have a chance to look 
around outside befcre the night setsin. Then 
she’ll be so tired a-gallivanting round with 
the beaus at the party that she'll go right off 
to sleep, without any time for the molly- 
grubs.” And we leave him driving on to 
the end of his journey, with a light heart, 
while we return to the object of his admira- 
tion and mistake. 

Ruth and Jeannie were talking now 
about the party, for which the preparations 
were going on under the direction of her 
brother and those engaged from the city to 
furnish the music and supper; and, after 
cautious hints as to her purpose, Jcanvie 
took her gzest to her own room, and, hav- 
ing convinced her that the dress she took 





from the upper shelf of her closet was one 
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she had laid there to give to a distant 
cousin, because it had always been too 
small for her, Ruth consented totry it on, 
and, if found satisfactory, she would ap- 
pear in it, for Jeannie’s sake, who showed 
sich kindly interest in her looking “ nice.” 
An@i here again there was a strong coloring 
of the human in the drigelic, for stirely 

eannie did not want a ‘‘common twenty- 

ent mtislin at her grand reception, which 
Path had described as her best dress, No 
party fan, no kid gloves, no jewelry, no 
ribbons! The simplest of these belonging 
to Jeanpie’s wardrobe became the elegant 
Sutfit of Ruth. She arcented them ail, one 
by one, and found herself dressed, step by 
step, and the first one ready for the birth- 
day party! Jeannie’s judgment and taste 
were excellent, and Ruth looked lovelier 
than ever, withoiit one loss of her sweetest 
charm of childlike grace. 

Then Jeannic’s new dress and ornaments 
were displayed in the adjoining dressing- 
room, and the admiration excited by them 
dispelled all danger of Ruth’s indulgence in 
tanity at her own appeqrance} and when the 
two afterward went down to the drawing- 
room together, Ruth’s eyes were filled with 
delight for the picture of womanly beauty 
at her side. There was a little oval mirror 
Opposite the door of the reeception-room, 
Which had been bought for its perfertion of 
clearness and setting. For moment 
there was sct upon its surface a face so 
glowing with admiration for another's 
charms that its own beauty was the more 
attractive of the two. Jeannie alone caught 
the beautiful revelation, as they passed into 
the drawing-room, and for a moment a 
pang of jealousy pained her for the work 
she had done in helping to create this rival 
by her side. Iler brother noticed the ex- 
firession of the two faces, ap- 
proached him, and wondered at the loss of 
gweetness in the one and the gain in the 
other; but the immediate appearance of a 
young man, who had 80 eager to 
arrive that he had arrived too soon, and had 
been loitering around the grounds, waiting 
for the conventional time to press Jeannie’s 
little hand, brought back the sweetness at 
once, and some fresh color too. 

Then the guests began to assemble, until 
the rooms were comfortably filled. Con- 
gratulations upon the occasion poured in, 
accompanicd by friendly remembrances 
from intimate friends, and the mechanical 
‘‘Happy returns” from lips whose toues 
came from no depths at all. 

The music worked up even the indifferent 
to the desire for motion, and the whole 
scene became alive with flittings and whirl- 
ings, and the rapid filling in of spaces left 
by others, until the whole picture was one 
of bright faces and brighter coloring, 
changing every moment to the lookers-on, 
as the glimpse of one well-known face was 
lost in the sudden whirl of a strange 
waltzer. 

Our pretty Ruth looked on only once. 
She watched the gliding steps, and prac- 
ticed with her feet in such a sly way as 
scarcely to attract the attention of those 
about her, who were engrossed, as she was, 
with the pretty dresses and the graceful 
figures. 

Ruth knew that she could do it, if she 
were asked; and, as she was asked very soon 
by Harry Smithe, she moved out among the 
waltzers with a half-confident, half-embar- 
rassed air, that pleased Harry greatly. All 
her false steps were easily remedied, through 
his aid and teaching, and in her innocent 
delight she so far forgot the law of pro- 
priety as to beg for one more round as the 
music stopped. 

The smile upon Harry’s face brought a 
deeper color to Ruth’s cheek, as she knew 
at once that she had made a mistake in 
fashionable ways. A sign of trouble in the 
brown eyes checked the sign he was about 
to give for the music to continue, and he 
immediately led herto his mother’s side. 
A gentleman moved away as they ap- 
proached, and, glancing at Ruth with an 
evident appreciation of something in her 
face that pleased him, he walked away 
with Harry, turning back to look again 
at the very attractive eyes. The very eyes 
answered him back with the same interest, 
and both turned away instinctively, with a 
little wonder why their gaze should have 
met without any apparent object. 

Harry and his friend stopped at a little 


one 


as they 


been 





distance, to talk with a bevy of pretty girls; 
and Ruth watched the ease with which they 
talked and laughed together, wishing that 
she might some day become so used to the 
fashion of look and tone in ‘‘ good society” 
that her eyes might not look so wondering- 
ly at fine people and fine things, and her 
voice tiever tise above the ‘‘low, sweet” 
tone 80 thuch dpproved in woman, Pet- 
haps*that young gentleman with Harry 
liked’ the management of the bright eyes 
before hint dnd thouglit the voices of the 
lady-like girls were very refined. 

If he knew her better, what would he 
tliink of the brown eyes that always spoke 
just what she thovght, and the voice that 
went singing at its loudest pitch somé!!mes 
when her heart danced within her at the 
freedom she enjoyed in wandering through 


the woods and making believe sketch the. 


benttiftil thihgs she loved? She could not 
have belicved that those brown, uncultiva- 
ted eyes of hers still looked straight into 
his, while he was talking face to face with 
Miss Laura Graves and Miss Winifred Rose. 
They were so much lovelfer, he thought. 
The mother was looking at her boy admir- 
ingly, as was the habit of her life; but 
Ruth was enjoying the manly appearance 
of his companion. MHarry’s figure was 
slight and graceful; but the other, although 
a little awkward {fn its strength, pleased 
Ruth better. Her father was a homely 
man; but a very attractive homeliness, that 
had cultivated Ruth’s taste above the com- 
mon standard of beauty, and she saw some- 
thing in the stranger’s dark eomplexion and 
heavy moustache and hair that very few 
girls of her age would have caught even a 
glimpse of, And, after she shut the brown 
eyes that night, trying to sleep, the whirl 
and the glitter were before her just the 
same; but somehow all the faces blended 
into one, and that one was dark, with fore- 
head and eyes so clear and pure that she 
knew “there was nothing but goodness in 
his heart,” as she softly breathed to herself 


in the last conscious moment of her weari- 
ness, 
[ To be concluded in our neat.) 


HER LITTLE VALENTINE, 


BY MATE BURNA, 








A DAINTY little valentine, 
All blue and pink and gold, 
Has come for our wee lassie, 
Just flve sweet summers old. 
The smiling postman brought {t; 
I wonder if he knew 
Who sent the pretty missive 
To darling little Lou! 


Oh ! how her blue eyes sparkled 
When she saw the valentine, 
And how sbe questioned : “ Is ft 

Weally and truly mine ?”’ 
And how she tried to read it, 

Too proud to let us think 
She couldn’t read her valentine 
* Quicker than a wink !”’ 


But pretty soon: “‘ Please, Mamma, 
Tell me what is inside.” 

And while the small ears listen 
The bright eyes open wide. 

I know a darling girlie, 
Her name is little Lou, 

Aud some one loves ber dearly. 
I wonder if she knows who?” 


That’s what the pretty valentine, 
All blue and pink and gold, 
Says to our dainty lassie, 
Our darling five-years-old, 
And she is just as happy 
As a little girl can be, 
And is never tired of saying : 
* A val’tine came for me !”’ 





HER SON’S WIFE. 
BY MARY B. SLEIGHT. 


“On! Tom! Tom! I did not think she 
could be so cruel!” 

The speaker was an elderly woman, in 
widow’s weeds, and the picture she was 
gazing at showed a girlish face, fair and 
delicate, with dimpling cheeks and a pair 
of soft blue eyes. 

Tom Raymond was his mother’s idol—at 
least, as much of an ido! as was consistent 
with her devout adherence to the Deca- 
logue; but her love for him had that un- 
selfish quality that always characterizes 
true mother-love, and when he brought 
ome his young wife, she took the girl to 
her heart at once, thanking Tom with 
genuine pleasure for giving her so sweet 
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‘a daughter. And for a time everything 
went smoothly, the young feople making 
it a point to go to ‘‘Mother’s” at least 
once a week, to take tea and spend the 
evening. Just how the alienation began it 
would be difficult to tell. To Tom and his 
mother it was always a mystery, neither of 
them being conscious of harboring any 
unkindly feeling. Perhaps an untimely 
suggestfon in regard to the hygientc treat- 
ment of the baby had somefhting to do with 
it, for Lita was a warm advocate of ‘‘ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” of which nos- 
trum Mrs. Rayiriond, Seniof, had a whole- 
some abhorrence; and perhaps it was 
partly due to Tom’s frequent allusions to 
his mother’s skill in preparing hfs favorite 
dishes—young husbands are prone to afflict 
the souls of inexperienced wives by their 
outspoken allegiance to the traditions of 
the mothers in culinary affairs; but, what- 
ever may have been the entering wedge, 
the breach had gradually widened, until all 
intercourse between the old Lome and the 
new was practically at an end. 

Even after matters had reached this un- 
happy pass Tom continued to make his 
mother’s name # household word; but one 
evening, when, with little Phil on his knee, 
he began talking of ‘‘ Grandma,” Lita 
angrily interrupted him. 

“I wonder that you ever consented to leave 
that mother of yours! One would think 
there was not another such on the face of 
the earth!” she cried, a red spot burnitig on 
either cheek. 

Tom looked at her for an instant, his fine 
gray eyes widening to their utmost limit. 

‘*There are not many like her,” he said, 
quietly; but after that he never praised his 
mother in Lita’s hearing. 

One day Aunt Truesdale, a_ relative 
whom Lita had not seen for years, walked 
in, with her satchel and umbrella, and an- 
nounced her intention of making a week’s 
visit. 

‘‘What a sweet-looking old lady!” she 
exclaimed, the next morning, holding up a 
photograph that she had found buried un- 
der a heterogeneous collection of discarded 
bric-d-brat, from which Lita had told her 
to help Herself to whatever she fancied. 
*« Who is she, dear?” 

“That! Oh! that’s Tom’s mother!” said 
Lita, indifferently. 

‘* Your husband’s mother! 
you must take me to see her. 
shall like her.” 

‘We are not on visiting terms,” answered 
Lita, coldly. 

‘«Not on visiting terms?” repeated Aunt 
True, anxiously. ‘‘My dear child, I hope 
it is not your fault.” 

‘‘T am sure I don’t know whose fault it 
is,” said Lita, pettishly. ‘‘ Aunt Truc, I 
mustn’t forget to show you my musical al- 
bum. It is a real curiosity.” But Aunt 
True was not to be turned from the subject 
in hand. 

‘Whoever is to blame, it is all wrong, 
dear,” she said, earnestly. ‘‘ A wife who 
sets herself against her husband’s friends 
loses what she can never regain in her hus- 
band’s regard. Especially ought his mother 
to be sacred to her. Remember, he can 
never have another mother; and for his 
sake, no matter what the trouble has been, 
you ought to be friendly with her. I beg of 
you, dear child, not to let it go on so an- 
other day.” 

But the good words fell on stony ground; 
and when, on the day before Thanksgiving, 
Tom ventured to hint that he would like to 
ask his mother to take Thanksgiving din- 
ner with them, Lita promptly answered 
that she had already invited as many guests 
as the table would accommodate. 

The same morning, while they sat at 
breakfast, a note was received from Mrs. 
Raymond, begging Tom to bring his wife 
and boy to spend Thanksgiving with her. 

“You will go, won’t you, deary?” said 
Tom, eagerly. 

‘‘No, I will not,” answered Lita. ‘‘ You 
can go, if you like; but, as I told you be- 
fore, I have invited company to dinner, and 
it would be somewhat awkward to have 
you absent.” 

Tom, pushing back his scarcely tasted 
breakfast, rose from the table in grim 
silence and marched off, without even giv- 
ing her his usual good-bye kiss. 

‘Poor Mother!” he said to himself, and, 
though he had intended to write at once, 


Why, child, 
I know I 
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he put it off untfl the last thing before lea¥: 
ing the office, hoping for somé miesiagé 
from Lita that might changé the tenor of 
the answer; but fons came; and when at 
last he took up his pen he tas stfongly, 
tempted to say that heand little Phil woul? 
come, but, in doing that, he would neces- 
sarily make Lita seem at fault. So, using 
as an excuse the fact that his wife had made 
other arrangements before her invitation 
was feceived, he expressed his hearty regret 
and promised to drop in to see her as soon 
as practicable. 

‘Poor Mothet™ he said again, as he 
dropped the letter into the lamp-post. 
‘‘ She will be so disappointed !” 

And could Lita Have peeped into the old 
home the next day, perhaps slie to would 
have said ‘‘ Poor Mother!” for Tom’s letter, 
owing to his having, in his preoccupied 
state of mind; directed it to the wrong 
number, did not come to hand ttf! dinner 
was ready to be served; and, sitting dowii 
alone, with those empty seats staring at 
her—Tom’s own high-chair, that he had 
used when a baby, waiting for little Phil— 
the Widow could not keep back the téars. 
She had so longed to see them all, and 
especially ‘‘ her boy.” 

“ Just fér one look from his dear, brave 
eyes!” she sighed that eventing, as she stood 
gazing at Tom’s portrait, From the Ifttle 
easel beside it Lita’s girlish face smiled up 
at her. 

‘Oh! Tom! Tom! I did not think she 
could be so cruel!” she said, sorrowfully, 
**to rob a poor old motlter of her only boy.” 
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One bleak afternoon, some two weeks 
after Thanksgiving, Mrs. Raymond, Senior, 
had just stepped from a toy-shop, with her 
arms full of Christmas bundles, when she 
heard a glad little voice shouting: ‘ G’an’- 
ma! G’an’ma!” 

‘““Why, Phil, you darling!” she cried, 
springing toward the boy; but before she 
could reach him a horse, of which the 
driver had lost control, dashed upon the 
sidewalk, and the next instant the childish 
figure lay bruised and senseless on the 
pavement. 

“« Give him to me!” cried Mrs. Raymond, 
dropping her bundles and snatching the 
little fellow from the stranger who had 
taken him up. 

The crowd pressed about her, some full 
of solicitude, others simply curious. 

«“«What could they doforher?” ‘ Was 
the child seriously injured?” ‘* Would she 
have a carrriage ordered?” But she did 
not seem to hear them. 

«Permit me, Madam,” said a tall, elderly 
man, who was evidently a physician; and, 
bending down, he passed his hands carefully 
over the inanimate form. 

‘‘Not fatally hurt, I think,” he said; 
‘but his arm is broken. Take him home 
and have it set as quickly as possible.” 

Her own carriage was in waiting on the 
opposite side of the street, and, the stranger 
having summoned it and lifted her in, with 
the boy still in her arms, she directed the 
driver to lose no time in reaching home. 

‘‘ It would take so'much longer to carry 
him to Tom’s,” she said to herself, and then 
for the first time she wondered how it hap- 
pened that the child should have been on 
the street alone. 

Where was Lita? Where was the nurse? 
She must telegraph to Tom at once. 

Fortunately, her physician was her next- 
door neighbor, and fortunately, too, they 
found himin. Once or twice the child had 
opened his eyes; but only toclose them 
with a moan. 

‘Poor little man! He has been pretty 
badly shaken!” said the doctor. ‘And I 
am afraid he won't be able to hold up his 
head again very soon. He must be kept as 
quiet, as possible.” And Mrs. Raymond, 
hearing it, could not help feeling, in spite 
of her sorrow and anxiety, thoroughly 
glad that, since the accident had happened, 
she had the darling under her own roof, 
where no one could hinder her from caring 
for him. 

At Tom’s, meanwhile, the household was 
in a state of woeful alarm, Maggie, the 
nurse, having made her appearance some 
two hours after the time fixed for her re- 
turn, weeping hysterically and declaring 
that little Phil had been “stole.” 

“Shure an’ he was standin’ fornint me, 
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lookin’ in at the windy at the wee Christ- 
mases; an’ whin I turned meself to spake 
to him, he was nowheres to be sane. An’, 
sez I, the saints bliss the darlint! He’s 
wint inside. Sol walks in meself, think- 
in’ loike as not he was at some o’ the 
counters; but niver a sight could I 
catch of the charub, though I wint 
from one end of the store to the 
other. And whin I comes out, there was 
an ould leddy (shure, an’ she had the 
look of a leddy, Mom, bad as she is), jest 
alightin’ into her kerridge, wid the darlint 
in her arms. May the Blessed Vargin save 
him! An’ afore I could spake the driver 
was off like a feyther anint the wind; an’ 
whin I scramed to the poulice to stop ‘im 
for a thafe, he jest laughed in me face. 
Och! shure, an’ I wish I was dead, Mom, 
ruther thin have the bad tidin’s for yeas. 
Yeas kin bate me to a jilly, if ye loikes, 
an’ I'll not say niver a word.” 

But her mistress sat looking at her with a 
frightened face, too overwhelmed to speak 
or act. Tom had disappeared before the 
girl had half-finished her story, and was 
already telegraphing in every direction that 
saddest of messages: ‘‘ A child lost.” In- 
stinctively his heart turned to his mother. 
“But why trouble her?” he said to himself. 
It would be time enough to tell her when 
the suspense was at an end, in whatever 
way the end might come. 

Late in the evening, Lita, watching for 
him in a state bordering on frenzy, was 
startled by a sharp peal of the bell. 

“Shure, an’ it’s « telegraph, Mom. Praps 
ye kin tell by the writin’ who its from,” 
said Maggie, hurrying in with the inevitable 
yellow wrapper. The mistress tore ft open 
with quaking hands. ‘Quick, Maggie! 
Put on your shaw] and come with me,” she 
cried. ‘‘And tell Bridget to tell Mr. Ray- 
mond that we have gone to Mother’s.” And 
half an hour later they were at Mrs. Ray- 
mond’s door. 

What words of reconciliation passed be- 
tween his mother and his wife Tom never 
knew; but when at midnight he walked in, 
wan and hagyvard, he found them sitting 
hand in hand, watching, with troubled 
faces, little Phil’s uneasy slumbers. He 
was too overwrought to trust himself to 
speak; but, going down on his knees, he put 
his arms about them both and the three 
wept together. During the anxious days 
that followed, while Nature was knitting 
together the poor little broken bones in the 
baby arm, a knitting together of hearts was 
also in progress, and by the time the child 
was pronounced ‘out of danger” Mrs. 
Raymond had found a daughter and Lita a 
mother. 

On Christmas Eve little Phil sat up for 
the first time, and on Christmas Day he 
was brought to the table and placed in 
Tom’s high-chair, where he sat “king of 
the feast,” Grandma having come behind 
him and dropped a wreath of holly on his 
yellow curls. ‘‘For a little. child shall 
lead them,” she said softly to herself. 

Sao Harsor, L. I. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


(Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzies.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.] 


WE received “hundreds and hundreds” of 
answers tothe buried Presidents’ puzzle, and 
the office-boy has seriously been considering 
the scheme of throwing up his position, and 
going into the manufacture of a cheaper grade 
of three-cent postage-stamps, which he pro- 
poses to sell for two cents, provided he can 
-ecure the patronage of the young readers of 
**Pugzledom” ; but as he approached us with 
dishonorable proposals, to the effect that we 
offer a prize every week and share the profits, 
we firmly declined, and he went over to the 

» 
Post-office for his seventeenth load of “ Puz- 
zledom’’ letters, a sadder and a poorer boy. 

One puzzler tried to get ahead of Uncle 
Sam by using the telegraph; but the answer 
didn’t fulfill the conditions of the offer. 

Sadie H. Dillont takes the prize, being two 
hours ahead of the first unfortunate, 


RHOMBOID. 
ad, @i« 
afta ts 
eiets 
2 & hw 
x i yl 


Across: 1, end, 2, to attend ; 3, afraid; 4, 
the name of a prominent bone in the body ; 5, 
a single number. 


Down; 1, a consonant ; 2, a dictionary ab- 
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breviation ; 3, a fingerless glove ; 4, a question 
(two words) ; 5, not brave ; 6, a Latin pronoun ; 
7, todelve ; 8atown near Bethel: 9, a conso- 
nant. W. H.W. 


PECULIAR DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


Across: 1, a beverage; 2, a tumult; 8, a 
painter’s instrument ; 4, sea-sickness; 5, dis- 
loyalty ; 6, to block ; 7, a disease. 

The initials and finals are capitals of states. 

ARTHUR CAPPER, 


WORD-SQUARES, 


I. 
1, alike; 2, from the opera; 3,a plant; 4, 
devours, 
I. 
3, to send 
L. aND G, 


1,a single entry; 2. duration: 


forth ; 4, to measure. 


ENIGMAS.—OUR PRESIDENTS. 

I. 

My 4, 2, 8 is for the head, 

My 3, 6, 9, 1 is for a sled, 

My 7, 5, 10 maketh red. 
II, 

My 1, 2, 6 is a kind of cake, 

My 3, 5, 8 is power to make, 

My 7, 4 — an exclamation take, 


II. 
My 1, 7, 4 is a Bible mount, 


My 6, 5, 3 is addressed to a gentleman. 
My 2, 8 is an article. 


cf 


IV. 

My 2, 4, 3 is not sound, 

My 5, 8 is a pronoun, 

My 1, 6, 7, — among propositions found. 


¥; 
My 5, 3 is a preposition, 
My 2, 4 is a conjunction, 
My 1, 6 is a pronoun. 


VI, 
My 7, 2 is a musical term, 
My 4, 5, 1 is a kind of freit, 
My 3, 6, 8 is a color. 

vu. 
My 2, 1 expresses existence, 
My 4, 7 is a preposition, 
My 5, 6, 3 is of the earth. 

VIII. 
My 5, 1 is the abbreviation of a country, 
My 3, 2 is a prefix, 
My 4is a printer’s term. 

Ix. 
My 2, 8 is an article, ~ 
My 4, 5, 3 is something to eat, 
My 6, 7, 1 represents a minister. 

%. 
My 2, 7 is a preposition. 
My 6, 3 is an abbreviated city, 
My 4, 4, 1 is an army officer. 

(To be continued.) 


4 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 277x. 
BURIED U. 8. PRESIDENTS. 

1, Grant; 2, Adams; 3, Pierce; 4, Adams; 
5, Garfield ; 6, Fillmore; 7, Johnson; 8, Lin- 
coln; 9, Buchanan ; 10, Taylor; 11, Tyler; 12, 
Van Buren; 13, Harrison; 14, Madison; 15, 
Hayes: 16, Polk; 17, Jackson; 18, Washing- 
ton: 19, Monroe ; 20, Jefferson. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
ESSENCE 
TANGENT 


FXPENSE 
RAMBLER 
NANKEEN 
ADDENDA 

LITERAL 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF’ LAST WEEK. 
CHARACTERS OF FIC sTION. 

Egeon, Beatrice, Cressida, Duesse, Elia, 
Faust, Genevieve, Hiawatha, Ivanhoe, Junius, 
King Log, Lochinvar, Mach eth, Nerisea, Org- 
oglio, Pickwick, Quilp, Ros tncrantz, Solinus, 
Troilus, Ursula, Valentine. Wamba, Xury, 
Zuleika. 


CURTAILED WORD-SQUARE. 
C—REP—T 
F—ERA—L 
A—PAR—T 


RHOMBOID, 





Selections, 


A DOG STORY 





‘* PENELOPE” writes as follows in the 


Bristol Mercury : 


4‘Tam areal lover of animals, and {1 am 
always glad to hear any anecdote which re- 
dounds to their credit, if it be authentic; so 
Iam quite disposed to believe what a gen- 
tleman told me of his beautiful collie dog, 
yesterday. I was stroking his silky black- 
and-tan coat and admiring his Mirge, affec- 
tionate, intelligent eyes, at the same time 
reading the name and address legibly en- 
graved on his brazen collar, and, by way of 
remark, ‘said: ‘ Did this ever bring ‘ Scoti’ 
back to you?’ ‘Only last week,’ said 
my friend ‘I lost him somewhere in Picca- 
dilly. You know how much I rush about 
in hansom cabs, and Scoti always goes with 
me—we travel many miles in a week to- 
gether in this way; but on this occasion I 
was walking and missed him. Search was 
in vain. The crowd was great; traffic 
drowned the sound of my whistle; and, 
after waiting awhile and looking elsewhere, I 
returned to my suburban home without my 
companion and sorrowful, yet hoping that 
he might find his way back. In about two 
hours after my arrival a hansom cab drove 
up to the door, and out jumped Scoti. The 
cabman rang for his fare, and, thinking he 
had somehow captured the runaway, | in- 
quired how and where he found him. ‘ Oh! 
sir,-said cabby, ‘I didn’t hail him at all. 
He hailed me. I was a-standing close by 
St. James’s Church, a-looking out for a fare, 
when in jumps the dog. ‘ Like his impu- 
dence!’ says I. So I shouts through the win- 
dow; but he wouldn't stir. So I gets down 
and tries to pull him out, and shows him 
my whip; but he sits stilkand barks, as much 
as to say ‘Go on, old man.’ As I seizes 
him by his collar, I reads the name and ad 
dress, ‘Allright, my fine gentleman,’ says 
I. ‘T’ll drive you where you're a-wanted, I 
dare say.’ So I shuts to the door, and my 
gentleman settles hisself with his head just 
a-looking out, and I drives ov till I stops at 
this here gate, when out — my passen- 
ger, a-clearing the door, and walks in as 
calm as though he'd been a reg’lar fare.’ 
Need I say my friend gave the loquacious 
cabman a very irregular and liberal fare, 
and congratulated Scoti on his intelligence— 
be it instinct, or reason, or whatever it may 
be—that told him that hansom cabs had 
often taken him safely home, and that, there- 
fore, 2 hansom cab would probably do so 
again, now that he could not find his way 
and bad lost his master. Who shall say 
that dogs do not reason or reflect?” 





» , Cha 
Freckles and Pimples, Chilblains, Corns, and ali 
kinds of Skin Eruptions. dg CARBCLIC 
SALVE, as all others are counterfeits. Price, 25 cents. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 

The Ladies’ Sewing 
Fympanies is a very use- 
ularticle. It hangs on the 
wall, out of the reach of the 
“little ones.” Holds two 


of thread, and a pair of 
scissors, maki a 


ive places. This is the best 
sell article you EVER SAW. 
One little girl, ink years old, 
in Iowa, sold 5@ in_two 


3 
at retail since last July. 
Sample, with best terms to 
agents, sent FREE on the re- 
ceipt of 30 cents in post- 
age stamps or currency. 
Address all orders to 
ETTEN, 


F. M. VA 3 
SEWING COMPANION. 210 La Salle St., Chicago, IL 








JENNINGS! SANITARY UEPE 


JENNINGS’ WATER CLOSES 


SINKS 


PATENTED IMPROVED & TESTED 


RINALS & VV/ 











TH ALLEN’S 
GREAT |LUNG BALSAM. 
REMEDY | rik cv Sepa 
DR | encore, iy the Press and Phy 
CURING SOLD EVERYWHERE! 


CONSUMPTION! 





For New Terms for 








1881 see page 31, 





DR. CLARK 
JOHNSON’S . 


dian Blo. Syrup 





RES BILIOUSMING! AND SKIN Distance 
nysaoud ONY WSILY S619 juvan $280 


- CURES Scroryta CURES FEVER any Acu 
34nd 
-uviea0 SNOAUIN SY Vinany $3809 


> > 


(TRADE MARK. 


Dyspepsia, Liver 
Diseases, Fever & 
Ag ue, Hheu ma- 
tism rOopsy 
Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc. 
The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man! 


9,000,000 Bottles 


S0L.D SINCE 1870. 


CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE, 
No. 90 West Houston S8r., City. 
Sm :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 
entirely of the distress in my head and relieved every 
difficulty of my bowels. I must say that it is the best 
medicine that any person can take for sick headache, 
ALICE REED. 


DYSPEPSIA. 

DeaR Sir :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Dyspepsia (from which I suffered for five years), with 
the happiest results. 

Afew doses placed my stomach in a condition to 
digest food, thereby relieving me of those distressin 
pains experienced by dyspeptics after eating; and, 
although it at first caused occasional dizziness, this 

uickly disappeared on my qontinaing its use. My 

igestion is now almost perfect and J feel atly 


benefited. ours, . A. PT 
No. 288 West 32d St., New York City. 


CATARRH CURED, 
No. 44 West Orn St., NEw Yor«K 
Dear Sir Being troubled with Catarrh, I com 
menced the use 0 Ae INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, and, 
after a fair trial, I find myself entirely cured. 
Cc. F. BISHOP. 


LIVER COMPLAINT AND LUNG DISEASE 
CuRhh 
617 OTH AVENUE, Or 


No. TY. 
Dear Sr :—I do not think I would be doing my duty 
afMlic know the beneficial re 





THE ONLY MEDICINE | 


That Acts at the Samo Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels, 
and the Kidneys. 


These greot organs arc the natural cleansers 
of the system. If they work well, nealth will be 
perfoct; if they become clogged dreadful dis 
eases are surc to follow with 


TERRIBLE SUFFERINC. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaundice, 
Constipation, Piles, Kidney Complaints, 
Gravel, Diabetes, Rheumatic Pains or Aches. 


are develo because the blood is poisoned with 
the SS should be expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT WILL RESTORE 


Ae 5 ee 1 oe + 


e 
ousan: red. Try it and you 
will add one more tothe number. Take it iad 
health will once more gladden your heart. 
Why suffer longer from the torment ofan aching back! 
Why bear such distress from Const!pation and Piles? 
Spey ene wa owe yet. Try a package at 
once an satisfied. 
Dry Vegetable Form, in 
Cans cae packag kn ¢ of which makes «ix quarts 
medicine, Also in Liquid Form, very Con- 
rated for those who cannot iy Be 
It acts with equal effici in eit 
YOUR DRUGGIST HAS IT. PRICE $1.00. 
« WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’s; 
(Will send thedry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, ve 


nn ne te + OS 


ORGANS $235.0"9)2:222 Stops, raxo 
ee DANIEL F. BRATTY, Washington, N.J, 


WE RECOMMEND 


Oarter’s Iron Pills 
To every woman who is 
weak, nervous, and dis- 
couraged ; particular] 
those who have thin pale 
lips, cold hands and feet 
and who are without 
strength or ambition. 
Theee Pilis quiet the 
nerves, ve strength 
y. induce re- 
freshing —-) improve 
the quality of the blood 
and purify and brighten 
the complexion. 
Remember that IRON 
is the Great Tonic. 
Carter's Iron Prius 
are also valuable for 
men who are troubled 
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The Agricultural Editor witli be glad to receive cny 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more raluable to those 
of our Subsortbers who feel specialty interested. 


CITY AND TOWN IMPROVEMENTS. 


WE invite public attention to the new pro- 
ject, named below, of establishing a great park 
in the vicinity of Boston. Our respected cor- 
respondent, Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Connectt- 
cut, is doing a great and noble work In organ- 
numerous village improvement societies 
in every section of New England, and we are 
therefore, surprised that he has been 
called upon to give assistance and advice in 
this new Boston movement, which believe 
will be There should be 
no delay In securing at once the lands epoken 
of, for no similar spot, so beautiful, 
table, so well located, near Boston, could pos- 
sibly be obtatned elsewhere. But Boston peo- 
ple know to take hold of such public 
matters, and we venture to predict that all the 


iziny 


not, 


we 


entirely successful. 


so vul- 


how 


money required will soon be fortheoming. 
Such a park as the one proposed would, 
indeed, in all time be a great, if not the 
chief attraction of New England. This 
grand movemeut is another evidence of the 
popular feeling in regard to public im- 
provements, Let our rich men take hold 
in good earnest in all such matters. Fvery 
city, town, and village should have its own 


special attractions in the way of parks, side- 
walks, fountains, flowers, ete., 
and all the people should be earnestly and cor 
dially invited to participate personally in heip- 


shade trees, 


ing forward such improvements. Those who 


propose to act in this matter should secure Mr. 


Northrop, or some other able man, to address 
the people and stir up a geueral interest on the 
subject, and also help in the organization of a 
local society. We ask our readers in all direc- 
tions to take hold of this matter now, so that a 
made the coming summer. 
We have engaged Mr. Northrop to keep our 
readers well informed in regard to every such 
public movement, and they may expect to hear 


often from him through these columne. 


hecinning may be 
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THE NEW BOSTON PARE. 


nY THE AON. 





B. G. NORTHROP. 


A LARGE and enthusiastic mass meeting was 
held in Medford Town Hall, on Wednesday, 
January 26th, under the auspices of the ‘“‘ Mid- 
dlesex Fells Association,’’ to Initiate a move- 
ment to raise some $390,000 by private sub- 
scription for the purchase of the Fells. It is 
proposed to donate the same to the common- 
wealth, provided the legislature will pass an 
appropriate act to take possession by right of 
eminent domain, and inaugurate a general sys 
tem for the public care, preservation, and re- 
production of forests on such lands as may be 

The Fells lie wholly 

and yet the center of 
is within six miles of 
It lies in a “‘atate of 
on the borders of the five towns 
of Stoneham, Medford, Winchester, Melrose, 
and Malden, This is historic ground. Two 
hundred and fifty years ago Governor John 
Winthrop deseribed these rugged hights, over 
which he made a toilsome journey and from 
which he eurveyed with admiration the pri- 
meval forests, the adjacent ponds, and all this 
wild and varied landseape, and further on the 
beautiful bay and distant ocean. This “ forest 
preserve,” or “ five-mile wood,”’ has been great- 
ly admired from that day to this. Prominent 
citizens of Cambridge and other surrounding 
towns have long shown a deep interest in the 
preservation of this foreat. Some five years 
ago a petition to convert this tract into a pub- 
lie park, signed by such men as Ex-Governor 
Washburne, H. W. Longfellow, and James 
Russell Lowell, presented to the legis- 
lature. John Owen. of Cambridge, has labored 
zealously for the same end, as has Elizur 
Wright, now the president of the Fells As- 
speciation. It is remarkable that this large 
tract of 4,000 acres (about five times the size of 
Central Park, in New York, comprising so 
great a variety of surface and scenery, with 
rugged ridges, valleys, and lakes, and nearly 
all the best conditions for a magoificent nat- 
ural park, much of it well-wooded with a good 
variety of our best forest trees) can be found 
so near the metropolis of New England, and 
still nearer the homes of the 20,000 people who 
live in the abutting towns abovenamed. 

With a proper addition, it might become a 
complete arboretum of all the American trees 
which thrive in our climate. That would make 
it still more a favorite resort with the thou- 
sande who in coming years would thread the 
winding foot-ways, or ride over the rustic 
bridle-paths, or drive through the carriage- 
roads that would be opened to the public. Its 
educational influence, in fostering a love of 
Nature, and especially the study of trees of 
every kind, would be of great value. 


tius given to the state. 
i) Middlesex County, 
this mountainous tract 
the Bosion Post-office. 


betweenity, 


was 
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little lakes in Central Park, beautiful as they 
certainly are, seem tame. Charles Sumner 
said that in all his foreign travels he had seen 
but one lake of the size of Spot Pond com- 
parable with itin beauty. One of the speakers 
said: ‘‘Were this park located among the 
other wonders and marvels of Switzerland, 
Americans would visit it and become enthu- 
siastte in its praise.’’ Addresses were given 
by Governor Long, who cordially commended 
the plans of the Fells Association, by Mr. 
Northrop, Col. Higginson, Elizur Wright, and 
others. 

Aside fram its wsthetic attractions, it is 
intended to reforest the denuded portions of 
these hills. The influence of forests on cli- 
mate and water-supply was discussed, and it 
was shown that extensive forest denudation 
everywhere diminishes the flow of springs. 
Dr. Piper, who lived near one of these ponds, 
in his ‘‘ Trees of America,” referring to the 
fact that it owed its existence to a stream 
which has its source in the Fells, says: ‘* With- 
in thirty years these hills, which were clothed 
with a dense forest, have been stripped of 
trees, and, what was never heard of before, the 
stream itself has been entirely dry. Within 
the last ten years a new growth of wood has 
seprungup onthe land formerly occupied by 
the old forest, and now the water runs through 
the year.” A multitude of similar facts might 
be given. The forests serve as storehouses of 
moisture, both from their leafy canopy, which 
shuts out the sun, and the millions of leaves 
covering the soil and acting like a sponge, 
soaking up and retaining the rain and regula- 
ting its distribution, while the roots act as 
vertical drains, loosening the soil, favoring in- 
filtration, and promoting the descent of the 
water into the lower strata of the earth, there 
to nourish the spring’; while in lands devoid 
of trees the rain sinks less into the soil, but 
more speedily reaches the brooks and rivers, 
and runs to waste, if not resulting in disas- 
trous floods. 

As the water supply of 20,000 people depends 
mainly on the Fells, and as the urgency is great, 
I suggested as the obvious remedy extensive 
tree-planting, chiefly of our noble native trees, 
of which we have the best and greatest variety 
in the world ; but advocated covering the sum- 
mits and rugged hillsides with the European 
larch, and for the following reasons : its cheap- 
ness (the two-year old trees can be procured 
for $8 per thousand); its hardy character (it 
will thrive where little else will grow and may 
be easily, as well as economically transplanted); 
the remarkable rapidity of its growth; the 


| beauty of the tree, its symmetry of form, and 


the durability of the timber. Itis the great 
economic tree of Europe, and its adaptability 
to rugged hillsides and rocky ground has been 
abundantly tested, both in Scotland and Amer- 
ica. In Scotland vast areas of barren hills, 
worth not over a shilling an acre, have been 
densely covered with this tree, and thus made 
very beautiful and valuable. Col. Migginson, 
differing from me on this point, strongly urged 
that no foreign tree whatever should be planted 
in the Fells ; but that it should be only an in- 
digenous garden and nursery of the wild flora 
and fauna of New England. Though I had 
previously spoken of the great variety and 
beauty of our native trecs,and urged their 
propagation to the utmost through the Fells, 
it seemed to me desirable to plant on the most 
barren ridges that hardy tree, which will thrive 
where nothing else rill grow. The rocky ledges 
might be covered with the hardy Virginia 
creeper ; and I would not let my native Amer- 
icanism exclude that new favorite, the Japan- 
ese ivy, which, with its dense garniture of its 
delicate leaves, would vie with the Virginia 
creeper, and soon cover these cliffs with the 
same luxuriance and beauty of foliage which 
now adorn the walls of so many of the finest 
mansions on the “‘ Back Bay” of Boston. 
—————— 
TRANSPLANTING AND GROWTH 
OF THE HEMLOCK. 


C. M. Hover, of Boston, in a communication 
to the London Garden, justiy remarks that he 
regards the hemlock as the most. ornamental of 
all the spruces, if not the most beautiful of all 
the conifere of any clime. It is eminently 
distinguished for its irregular beauty of out- 
line and forthe general gracefalness of the 
whole tree. But our experience is different 
from his when he says he has never seen @ 
bandsome tree far removed from the mass. In 
thick woods it runs up with a tall, bare, and 
stiff trunk, while single trees in open grounds 
fill out handsomely with their fine green and 
drooping branches. Mr. H. remarks that the 
hemlock does not transplant freely. We have 
taken up and set out many hundreds from the 
borders of woods, from two to five or six feet 
high; and our experience has uniformly been 
that trees with denuded roots always perish in 
removal, while all with a mass of earth on the 
roots large enough to hold them erect have 
gurvived transplanting, without a single ex- 





required for small trees raised in the nursery, 
andit may be that the soil has some influence. 
In the re ton of the lakes in Central and 
Western New York large hemlocks grow along 
the sides of the deep ravines cut by streams in 
the Hamilton shales and adjacent rocks, 
while few are found on the plains. But 
the young trees do well when removed to 
the rich, heavy limestone soils of that 
region; but not always so well as along the 
ravines. It wasthe opinion of the late David 
Thomas that the lime in this ravine-soil had 
been gradually washed or leached out by rains 
in successive ages; and this opinion was cor- 
roborated by the fact that the kalmia grew 
well in beds made of that soil, but soon per- 
ished in the strong limestone land. In one 
instance a fine plant of kalmia grew and 
flowered handsomely as long as its roots kept 
within its artificial bed; but when they ex- 
tended beyoud it, and penetrated the common 
limestone sofl, they were poisoned and per- 
ished. There is no doubt that some ever- 


greens would succeed better than in common 
instances if more pains were taken to secure 
a soil adapted to their growth. The ravines 
to which we have alluded are evidently well 
suited to the hemlock, if we may judge by the 
fact that before the natural forests were cut 
awav it was not rare to find trees three feet in 
diameter and ninety feet high.—(Covntry Gen- 
tleman 





KITCHEN ECONOMY AGAIN. 


LATER TFSTts Mane BY Sains GOVERNMENT CHEMIST. 


Tue analytical chemist for the Indian Depart- 
ment of the Government, Dr. Edward G. Love, 
has made further analyses of baking powders, 
and this time of samples both of which were 
purchased by Dr. Love himself in open market. 

As carbonic acid gas is the bread-leavening 
power generated by the admixture of cream of 
tartar and bi-carbonate of soda, the following, 
copied from Dr. Love's certificate of analysis of 
the comparative yields of this gas by the pow- 
ders examined, is of interest : 

Available carbonte acta 
gas, cubic inches 
each ounce of powder. 

*Cleveland’s Superior”’...........118.2 

sai SN. RE neeenenien -116.2 

The sample of Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
previously analyzed, with result shown in the 
original article on ‘“‘ Kitchen Economy,” was 
furnished to Dr. Love by the Royal Baking Pow- 
der Company.—N. Y. Tribune, Jan. 28th, 1881. 


Name of the Baking 
Powder. 





NEW SUBSCRIPTION R. RATES. . 


Every old subscriber can reduce his 
own subscription to THe INDEPENDENT 
from $3.00 per annum to $2.50, either by 
paying $5.00 for two years in advance or by 
asking some friend (not a subscriber) to join 
him, both paying $2.50 each, 1n advance, for 
one year; or, what is better, ask four others 
to join, making five in all, and get the paper 
for $10.v0, or 2.00 each. For further and 
fuller rates see prospectus, on page 25. 
There is scarcely a town or a village where 
success would not attend the efforts of 
every one in thus seeking alike his own 
interest and ours. Try it, friends, one and 
all and make the club as large as possible. 


~ AGRICULTURAL. 


LIQUID ENAMEL PAINT. 


These Paints are especially adapted to withstand 
the effects of sea-air without cracking or peeling. 


Metallic Paint for Bricks 
and Barns 


are not on Sample Cards, but will be furnished on 
application. The colors of all Paints are beautiful 
and are warranted not to fade. 

For Sample Color Cards of thirty different aute 
and tints, also pricelist per gallon, furnished on 
application. 

The paints can be bought at your hardware or drug 
stores, or address 


New Jersey Enamel Paint Works, 


RARITAN, N. J. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 
PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 




















This wire contains six 
foot as any other, and Ste c_ony fence that ts as ef 


cient against small as against large LY - ~ -#, pees 
not sup through pao sta evand is the only 

that is galv £ fe Dp iaheds. which 

adds greatly to 7 ees ee ie ‘is wire 


is made on an entirely ot, ciple from any 
.8 is amply secured by Lone A —_ and no in- 
mt Ww other - 
A FRICAN PENCTS G CO. 284 West seth St., N. ¥. 


MILL STONE 
MANUFACTOR” 
“Mablished 3382, 
Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward, 
Pounders and Machinists, 
WORDYEE & MLEMON 60. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The large ponds in the Fells furnish charm- | ception. Less care would, of course, be D 
and Garden. ing water-views, in comparison with which the F 





rere HEADERS & 00. 


35 oe Street, New York. 





Best Harrow made. Cuts every inch of ground and 
adapted to all kinds of soil. Peculiar shape of tooth 
makes it easy of draft and leaves the ground light 

and mellow. Relieves itself of obstructions. 
Bundled very compact for _ F, Write for cir- 


culars to 
PHELPS & BIGELOW IND-MILL CO., 
Mention this paper. Kalamazocoe, Mich. 
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v' 
a P 
THR 3 Ha Co. 


Geneva, N. Y. 


GARDEN SeEns 
fight steer 


(HDR ot the be 1D GARDEN 








fer the 


constant 
hava broucht But’ 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocea. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. It isa 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested ; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON THE ACTION 
OF WARRANTED PURE 


DISSOLVED RAW BONES 
FINE GROUND BONE MEAL. 


BUY THEM. 


of the Man’ who warrant th abso- 
lute = and standard, Low?/st Sim 


BAUGH & SONS, ; 
20 South Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
103 South Street, Baltimore, Md, 
Factory established over twenty five years. 


NOVELTY INCUBATOR. 


1 offer this as the simplest, 
cheapest, and best incu- 
bator in the market. ay 
less than 3 ot. a4 day for 
Hatches 80 t — cent. 


} t surely. olds 1 
tfc. along if 














lass on oS on appiicat on. A. G. ATKINS, Orange, N. J 





THE FARMER’S FRIEND. 
A sixteen e (sixty-four column) —_, 
ely paper printed in 
E 





the only fertilizer —- 
ciementa found in each 
hey, epatatn a onde os tage of 


or them 
Ena faa mae iat 
vi 
Send Circular. A few good agents wanted. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO. 
13 Deane &t., Boston, Mass, 
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ALBANY CORN AND 


= 


SEED PLANTERS. 


Will Plant equally well Corn, Beans, Peas, or Small Garden Seeds. 
AWARDED THE HIGHEST MEDAL AT THE CENTENNIAL AS BEING THE BEST PLANTER. 
SAVES ITS COST IN PLANTING FIFTEEN ACRES OF CORN. 


One man and a horse can plant from seven to ten acres of Corn in one day with the Planter, at a cost of from 


$3.50 to $5. “ 
COST TO PLANT FIFTEEN ACRES BY HAND. 
Marking both ways, one man and horse, three days, at $3....................s008 td 00 
ty CE nn cn dilieccnccgedeccncctcccsconepeetpooecevcesocccouvell ~«. 12 00 
Board for ten extra men, two meals each, at 25 Cents............00ecceececeeevees 5 00 
Wasted, one bi of 


Price of Plain Planter. 
oT) w 


For Cash with order will deliver on board cars in Albany, N. Y. 


for Cireular. Address, with care, 





at 15 per cent. off of above prices. Send 
0. H. P. CORNELL, Albany, N. Y¥. 


t2~ I also manufacture the most approved Corn Cultivator extant. Patent just allowed. 





EUREKA MOWER 





cuts a sixefeet swathe easier than a Side-cut 
Mower cuts four feet, and leaves the cut grass 
standing, light and loose, curing in half the time 
require. after other mowers. Send fer Circular, 


EUREKA MOWER CoO., 


Towanda, Bradford Co., Pa. 






















Will be mailed ynae to all applicants, and to customers without 
ordering it. It contains five colored plates, 600 cogravings, 
descriptions, and directions for 


a TA ey Lg) — 
D.M. FERRY & 00., Detroit, Mich. 
Brosh ai 


the Best. 


le 





et mers wri 

for Special Price List. 

. J, B, ROOT &CO., 
Seed Growers, Rockford, Il. 








popular 
Plants and Bulbs in cul- 
tivation at low prices We 
also offer about 100 novelties 
Our aan Pesaty of Polish, Roving Labor, Cleanliness 
abili Cheapness, Unegualed. 
TORSE BROS., Proprietors. Canton, Mass. 


teige aumeenies of plantsand bulbs. DR. KENNED Yy’S 








a | Prairie Weed 


appetite, cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It 
8 
Ti 





4 TENT MALLEABL& IRON | do, because it is unlike any Other cough medicine in 
Mand Wood Bia wn eae <b fer pote f wn land, not pete any other ED TN | 
Tv urpos of our o . nol n othe a 
TH Est 4 TH ston eaheupent semanas have comely watched its effects on all ages from 
Th Est for loose and sticky ground. infancy’ ric = age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot 
B 





ke edjustment for 2 or 3 horses abreast. tle, 

R ALLEABLE IRON BEAM. is the DONALD KENNEDY, 

ie, ROXBURY, MASS. 

WIARD PLOW COMPANY, Batavia, N. ¥. | —— ee ced 
MP 2g _— THOMPSON’S 


EYE WATER. 


STANDARD This well-known and thoroughly efficient remedy 
| for diseases of the Eye has aoueeen a world-wide rep 

| utation during the past eighty-one years; and itis a 

| remarkable fact that this reputation has been sus- 

tained simply by the merits of the medicine itself, and 

ANO - not by any puffing or extensive of rertising. Themeny 
housands who have used it will bear testimony to the 


tho 
Wy tt Baraca ale by 3 
y JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & 
MACHINES coin. Pe 


Troy. . Price 25 cents. Sold by all druggists, 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


Works, Oth S¢., at Master; Store, 628. 4th'St.. Phila. | @ A W | @ E KR 
or . 


pa Office, 91 Liberty Street; hag ES 
DAY & OO, agente, st. Louis, Mos New Orleans, La. Cured by DR. KINasLry, who has treated tn 
me, . Y., Dearly 10,000 coses within the 
Please send for Price-List, farnished Free. iast 28 years. Doctors, Ministers, and the 
Poor cured free. Cross eyes straightened; 


Tumors removed ; Fistula and all diseases 

successfully treated. Send for Ur. K tngs- 

ley's Asthma Specific and other remedies. Wrive for 
a circular ort NGSLEY. ©. Address 


W.J. P. KINGSLEY. M. D,. Rome, N, Y, 


‘ yr 
Ca 
@ | 6 ee 
‘ BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
STANDARD rE LIZERS ‘Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 
se WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O, 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 




















LISTER BROTHERS. THE ORIGINAL ANP GENUINE 
4 MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Mow, ¥ogk Ome ‘ pak Sevest. Established in 1826.. Bells for all purposes. War 


ofa Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for | ranted spslatectoryand durablg. wei x: 




















TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


5:2 Numbers, in advance (postage free)..... -- 83.00 
26 si (6 mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 = (3mos.), - - 75 
4 “ (l1month), “ ” 35 
2 “ (2weeks), “ - 20 
1 Number (I week) “ - 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, # 3.50 
52 . after ( months, 400 


&#~ Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts,if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIS8- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entercd on the subscription books with- 
out the troney in advance. 

SUBSCiuiI BERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiation of their subscriptions, and to torward 
what is due fur the ensu: year, with or without 
further reminder from this ce. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 


’ 
the change in the date of expiration on th» little yel 
low ticket attached to the paper. which change i: 
mete Cy Sate second weet after thy money 

ia rece e when a ta, is rece’ 
the receipt wi'l be sent by aa rege a: ait 
Messrs SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in Lond: a to receive subscriptions 
and advortisements. 
Addrags THE INDEPENDEPT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1, Any person who takes a pape: regularly from th 
ee directed to his om wotemetbere 
r ether he has su or not— 
for the payment. ne 
2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay aii arrearages.or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made. and collect the 
whole qmomes. whether the paper is taken from the 
oO Or not. 
3. the courts have decided that refusing 
Newspapers and periodicals from the nh AY 
removirg and ‘e«ving th.m unealied for.is prima 
farie evicence of intentiena! fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


BC. 
(three months)sic. 





ra ).e. 5 “ isix 158, 
& “ (twelve “ ).0e.52 “ (twelve Sige: 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

DORs cc catanttinigios ccccdgecesdh ietican dll $i. 

4 times(one month)..................cceeeeee %e. 

5 ** (three months - 9c. 

5 “ (six = 5 . Se. 
ae” RR er De. 

PUBLISHER’s NOTI LAK PER AGA 


LINE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 


er that. Twenty-five 
must 


for advertising 
all letters to 


THE EPENDENT, . 
P.-0. Bex 2787, O51 Breedeore N, ¥. Olty, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Issl., 

Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
seription price of THE INDEPENDENT—Yviz., 
$8.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 

Req. Price, 


BN cio settee idecscad $125 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 800 


Atlantic Monthly..............0. 350 40 
Demorest’s Magazine......... oo 2 6O 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s lllustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 240 800 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 2 60 300 
Godey’s Lady’s Book......... coon 175 = 00 
Harper's Magazine............... 350 400 
o FE 3 50 400 
“ a 3 50 400 
“ Young People (Weekly). 1 35 1 50 
Home Journal............. hianeiin 1%” 3 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ...240 27: 
Littell’s Living Age.........-.++. 750 86800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 1 & 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4530 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine........ too SH. &@ 
Seribner’s Monthly......... neesne 400 
Weekly Tribune.............-.... 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune ........... 2 50 8 00 
The Nursery .......--+++0000-00. 1 30 138 


The Iustrated Christian Weekly. 22% 2 5¢ 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.’. 4 50 5 00 


Forest and Stream.............-. 8350 400 
Eclectic Magazine................ 450 500 
Waverley Magazine.............- 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest........ ‘ae 1 00 


“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work....... ........270 80 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 
BEING. ccc ccccccccccesecceccee 1 %. (300 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


“The foremost religious newspaper of the > United States.” —JosErn Coox. 

THE INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated le. It discusses fearlessly all current 
questions of religion, paitbeophy, and politics. It welcomes fresh truth from any and every 
quarter. It has more special departments than any other newspaper. It publishes more 
religious discussions than the religious:reviews, more poetry and stories than the popular month- 
lies, and gives more general information than any annual cyclopedia. It has a larger corps of 
famous writers than any other journal of any sort in the country. It makes strong friends of 
those who read it. TRY IT FOR THIS YEAR. 

Tue INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the public on three grounds, as follows: 

Ist. It is the largest religions newspaper published in the world. 

2d. It employs as contributors more able writers, at home and abroad, than 
any other weekly newspaper. 

3d. It gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller departe 
ments than they can find elsewhere. 

THE INDEPENDENT consists of 42 pages, neatly cut and pasted. It is printed from clear type 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 
on good paper and mechanically it is unexcelled. 

The list of cur contributors embraces names which are known the world over. We may 
mention some of them. 





R. H. STODDARD, BARY CLEMMER, 
v. 8. ‘Fe 








Secretary C *HURZ, F. B. SANBORN . Rev. 8. W. DUFFIELD, 
Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., R. W. DALE, D.D., SARAH O. JEWETT 
Pres. NOAH PORTER. D.D., LL.D. THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
Pres. 8. C. B . D.D., LL.D., Prof. C. A. YOUNG ¢. H. DAL 
LEONARD R\CON. D h., LL'D Rev. JOSEPH HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHE , M.A , JOAQUIN MILLE 
ELIZABETH STUART PHE “GAIL HAMILTON,’  C. M. MEAD, 
R. §. STORRS. D.D., LL.D. Rev. DAVID S C. P| GCRANCH 
Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LLD., Rev. WM. M. BAKER, J. BOYLE O REILLY, 
A. P. PEARODY, D.D.. LL.D., PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., Mrs. 8. MB PIATT. 
LO’ CHAND MOULTON, ©.8. ROBINSON. D.D., RACHEL POMEROY, 
Rev. WA! N GLA 4 T. W. HIGGINSON, Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D on. H:;” =D B. ET, 
JAMES ARKE. D-D., JEAN INGELO JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
OTHY DWIGHT. D.D. J. ¥. HU D.D. Rev_ THOS. BEECHER 
J, HAMMOND TRUMBULL. LLD., AMES J. JARVES Prof. W. C. WILKINSON,» 
UNN ENGLISH, M_D., LL.»., “SUSAN COOLIDGE,” GEO DUFFIFID. D.D 
ATWA .D., LL.D., B. P. SHILLABER. Prof. A. FH. SAYCE, 
rof. JOHN T. DUFVIFLD, D.D., ROSE TERRY COOK, Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
OWARD D RAY PALMER, D.D Rev. DAVID M . 
Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD. M.¢., Ki bow, FRANCES FE. WILLARL, 
‘A HARDING DA a J.M. BUCKI ¢ 
Pres. GEORGE WASHRURN, D.D., OWBRIDGE, Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D. 
ON NE MB : CELIA THAXTER. N AINE, 
A. & PACKARD, Jr., M.D JANE G. SWISS 4 DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, RAR B.G_NOVTS | 
FORGE F. , BRONSON ALCOTT, SIDNEY LANTER. 

f N_ TROWBRIDGE, Pres. JOHN BASCOM, . BELLOWS. D.D., 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D D., C. N. SIMS, D.D. Prof. NORMAN FOX 
Hon. J. L. M Y. D.D. PAUL BH. HAYNE, G. R. CROOKS, I 
MARGARET J, PRESTON. q RICH. Pres. JAMES F’ TUTTLE, 
GEORGE LANBING TAYLAR, D.D., ELLA FARNAM Prof. C. H. T .D.. 

T. L. CUYLER, D.D., Prof, J. D. DANA, LI.D., Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE, 
President W. W. PATTON, JAMES, T.O. SUMMERS, D.D.,LI. D: 


2 . IR, 

There is no question of prominence in relicion, politics, science, education, finance, or any 
other department of human knowledge which THE INDEPENDENT does not discuss. It has 
regular departments devoted to Biblical Research, Missions, Religious Intelligence, Book 
Reviews and Literary News, the Sunday-school, Education, Science, Sanitary questions, Fine 
Arts, the movements of ministers. Personalities, News of the Week, Financial and Commercial 
matters, Weekly Market Reports, Dry Goods Quotations, Cattle Market, Prices Current, Flowers, 
Farming, and Insurance. In its Religious department it gives news and statistics of all denomi 
nations of Christians, everywhere. In fullness, accuracy, and comprehensiveness thix depart- 
ment is unequaled. Several pages of stories and poems adapted to Old and Young are given 
every week, with a column of Puzzles. 

rom time to time sermons by eminent ministers are published. The current topics of the day 
are discussed in our editorial columns freely and vigorously. We are not afraid to state ow 


apneet OUR NEW TERMS FOR 1881. 


abecrii one year, in advance.......... g: 9 | One subscripticn with three xew subscribers, 





8 iptien 
Por 6 months, $1.50; for 3 months............. all four in advance, in one remittance........ 50 
su ion two years, in advance......... ‘ e su ption four years in advance......... 8 50 
One subscription with one New subscriber, both One subscription with four new subscribers, a 
in advance. in one remittance.............---.. five in advance, in one remittance. ’ og 
One subscri with two sew subscribers, Pp five years in advance 
three in advance, in one remittance........... 4 a A yi over five at the same rate, invari- 
One subscription three years in advance,....... ably with one remi 





le Copies free upon application. 
tion in clubs of five or more) are lower than 
f the sta 
ow Sool will hem, Subscribe now, with your friends, and get the low rate. We offer no 


an THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, New York City, 
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ESTABLISHED 1780. 


Ecmplece, tz Berra: $ 
Parlor, Lodge, and Chureh nrnitare, 


No charge f: . acking. Send for Illustrated 
SHAW, APPLIN & 


27 auabery 6 











ECKE 
x SON 


(ESTABLISHED 1856), 
MANUFACTURERS OF . 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 
The Uighest Staudard of Excellence 
Attained and Maintained. 
Endargod by all the Prominent Artists, Mu- 
ans, and Critics for Tone, Touc 
and Superior W orkmauship. 
Pactory and Warerooms, 1550 Third Ave., cor. 87th St. 
CAUTION...-Ne connection with any other house of a 
similar name. 








A NEW AND 


DELIGHTFUL ARTICLE OF FOOD. 
READY FOR THE TABLF. 


For Sale by all Grocers in the United States end 
England 
We have just received a supply of the above article 
H.K. & F.B. THURBER & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


LINDEMAN 
PIANOS. 


MOST ELEGANT AND VERY BEST 
MANUFACTURED. 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


92 Bleecker St, ™. ¥. 


THE 


Best in the Market. 


Sold Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W.D.Turner & Co., 


















THE INDEPENDENT. 








Cures all Irritative Diseases of the 
Kidneys and Bladder. 












purifies the blood better than purgatives. it 
relieves Liver and Skin Diseases. It prevents 
Heart Disease, Rhewmatism, and Dropey. It 
4s of Invaluable Help to Children whe are 
troubled with diuresis at ate Tt ia free 
from all disagreeable taste. 


F, CROSBY, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


By its mild and strengthening action it ro 


{February 10, 1881. 


SUPERIOR CARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


RATED ANVIL BRAND. 


BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 









do eats ts Secale or, by mail, 50 cents in postag 
camps. 












Geneva, Kane Co., I1t. 


Graham & Haines, 


Manufacturers’ Agents, 
113 Chambers St., N. Y. 


World fer 
AHand or 


Machine 





Sewing. _ 


OUR FRESH STOCK OF 
WHITE HOLLY 


IS NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


embracing some 30 varieties, is particularly worthy 
the attention of wholesale buyers. 
Send for price-list 


GEORGE W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis Street, Now York. 


PAG Tc ae BCI ORTICONS 





L. J. GIOt tea Shemet Ot, RN SLIDES 
ciency, for private or foe 


For cen venience and ef 


free. 
Scisptiscs Menai anna bere 





} 


| 


Best inthe | 


| world. One-fourth the weight of slate, and will not removes Tan- 
break from any cause. Cannot blow off and are abso- Emp les, bY 3 
utely tight. Send for descriptive circular and RE Patches, and 
DUCED prices to on Leauty. a 
ANCLO-AMERICAN ROOFING CO., test of thirty 
22 Cliff St., New York. Rarm ieee, we 
. as 

Mie und pean oe of IHN HOMESTELD. So sure the prep- 
rates and premum offer of IOWA HOMESTEAD. Save orty made Ac- 
money enough to get as . and a Farm, Garde, tettelt of sim. 
Household and Business Man For sample copy Gieth mmetaben 
adres, HOMESTEAD. Des oi, lve Dr: LAs Sayre 

of the haut 


We Wanufacture 1: the a STYLES | 


Landaulets, 

n Coaches, Victorias, 
s, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., ete. 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. KILLAM &/°@0., New ees Conn. | 

















ESTERBROOK’S °Pens. 
) 

aoRKs jou™ StRap, 

Camden, X. J. New York. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 











say uorjueUr pue 


Send for Price-Lists, 


‘-r1oded st 











Imported Art Tiles 
FROM MINTON'S, MAW'S 
AND BOTTE’'S. 

Suitable for. ea rae 
Buildings, Halle. tibules, ete., 


etc 
Flower Boxes, Furni and Ex- 
ternal 


supplied without i Fe 
“ys EDWARD BOOTE, 

Mm No. 11 East 19th St., N.Y. 
Opp. Arnold, Constable & Co. 



















A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Freever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


METALLIC ‘SHINGLES 


make the most durable and ornamertal roofs in the 

















(a patient) 
PRINTING PRESSES Joye latices pei pee them J recommend 'Gouraud's 
rma] all the Skin prepa 
from 75 centa to $175. og . : “Kiso My longt marnpal of ak & + saperfiuous hair 
tree. mee Book of Type 20 withe st Inge to the Ux e — 
eentas. of cards, cents, . , Bole Prop., 48 Bond 8t., 
JOSEPH WATSON, B | tnroushout to Unite States, Cansias, and Europe 
19 Murray Street, New York. ound in New York City at. H. Macy & 
: 9 , Fa Goods D: : Beware of base imitations 
MILHAU S ELIXIR whiel are ’ e offer $1,000 Reward for the 
arrest and proof of any one same. 





CALISAYA BARK oS arccameeneeute 
Co. Prerssuna 





bas maintained Le halfa pnw its ~ as 
a most agreea and efficient T , Appetizer, ined. Write for STANDARD 
and Preventive of Ague. AMERICAN Ware Co HB, Pa. 
Highly recommended Syemeptics, con convalescents ea 
ong eeeuwen on dan and those living in 
damp locations. Price, $1.00. 


Ask for “MILHAU’S,” 
It is the Original. Allow no substitution. 











MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THR 


si 


AMER 


FAIRBANKS? 


Matar 











Made with the Latest and Most 
Valuable Improvements. 


Fairbanks’ Scales are Manufactured! or 
every Department of Trade. For 
use in Mines, on Farma, 

im Warehouses, on Rail- 
reads, etc., etc. 


BUY ONLY THE GENUINE, 
EVERY SCALE WARRANTED. 


The Ch Scale M d, Quality Con- 
sidered.. The United States Government have adopted 
these Scales in every Department, and they are also 
the Standard of many Foreign Governments. 





MANUFACTURERS, 


E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Warehouses in all the leading cities of the Union, 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


311 Broadway, New te 


Awarded 1 First ‘Premium at t Ameri- 
can Institute, 1880. 


K/EIR 
F\E'C 
LIN|G 
DIE'IR 


18 MADE FROM PURE GRAPE TARTAR [fT 
PERFECTLY HEALTHFUL, AND [TS Bak- 
ING QUALITIES CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 
For Sale by all Grocers. 
GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 
CROTON FLOUR MILLS, 208 CHERRY ST., N. ¥ 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,” 
— 
and 87 Toke oe New Y 
and 197 Lake 8t., Now Yorks 





T 












































a FOUNDED IN 1882. 
medal awarded 


bition. 18%. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
A 


ioc Si 
health and 
a Seats SAT full information. 


THE POPE M'T'G CO., 














etamp 
Rides, Shot Guns, Revolver wat a.s 4 or examination 





3.MILHAU’S SON, 183 Breadway, N. ¥ 





93 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








** Tus Inperespert’’ Pazss, No. wp 93 Ross Stazer. 
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